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PREFACE. 



At the monthly meeting, December, 1875, of the "American 
Academy of Dental Science,'' Dr. D. M. Parker, member of the 
Centennial Board of State Managers, and President of the Academy, 
in the Chair, it was voted unanimously that the Academy endeavor 
to present in some suitable manner the claims of Dentistry— or, 
more properly, of Oral Science — ^at the then coming Centennial 
Exhibition at Philadelphia. 

A Committee was appointed to make the necessary arrangements, 
and weekly meetings were held from that time. In the month of 
February an arrangement was entered into with Mr. James E. 
Dexter, of New York, to collect and put into readable form such 
materials of historical value as could be obtained, in order to present 
an historical volume on American dentistry. In April an address 
was published in the dental periodicals calling upon the general 
profession for such assistance as they could render. It was as 
follows : 

" To the Dental Profession. 

"The American Academy of Dental Science, Boston, Mass., design 
presenting to the profession and the public, at the approaching Cen- 
tennial, a view of American dentistry, past and present. 

" One of the characteristics of this presentation will be, a history 

of the profession in this country for the past one hundred years. 

This work, being designed to become a standard of reference, will 

be comprehensive and complete in detail. 

" To the end that this desirable result may be attained, th^ com- 

l 



11 PREFACE. 

mittee in charge respectfully request the aid of all dentists (and 
others) m furnishing information of every kind necessary to the 
work. Below will be found a list designed to afford a general idea 
of the kinds of information needed. On these and kindred subjects, 
and^ indeed, on any subject connected with the profession, nothing 
will be regarded as too small or insignificant to be of value. 

" If desired, any material received will be carefully preserved and 
returned to the sender after use. To facilitate this, as well as to 
insure credit being properly given, everything should be marked 
with the name and address of the sender. 

'' The Committee are persuaded that the importance of such a work 
to the profession can hardly be overrated. Several small works, 
able as far as they extend, have been put forth ; but as yet nothing 
on the scale laid out for this work has appeared. The Committee 
feel assured, therefore, that they can rely on the hearty co-operation 
of the profession in furnishing the information above mentioned. 

" Lid of Subjeds. 

" Biography, literature, societies, colleges, individuals, mechanical 
and operative dentistry, discoveries in any branch of the profession, 
materia medica, prominent events (with dates), prominent questions, 
inventions, patents, anecdotes, sayings, historical facts, obituaries, 
addresses, papers, published and unpublished works, etc., etc. 

''Address communications and material to George T. Moffatt, 
M.D., No. 1, Hotel Boylstoi), Boston, Mass.; or to James E. 
Dexter, Care W. A. Bronson, M.D., No. 8 East 34th Street, New 
York city. 

^^ Advisory Committee. 

" Dr. A. L. Northrop, New York ; Dr. W. W. Allport, Chicago ; 
Dr. P. H. Austen, Baltimore ; Dr. R. Arthur, Baltimore; Dr. J. H. 
McQuillen, Philadelphia; Dr. Edward Maynard, Washington ; Dr. 
N. W. Kingsley, New York ; Dr. J. Taft, Cincinnati ; Dr. E. B. 
Grardette, Philadelphia; Dr. J. S. Knapp, New Orleans; Dr. J. W. 
White, Philadelphia; Dr. H. S. Chase, St Louis; Dr. S. A. Bemis, 
Boston. 



"Locnl fbmmiftcc. 

"Dr. J. L. Williania (Chairman), No. 1 Mt. Vernon Street, 
Boston J Dr. D. M. Parker, No. 132 Boylston Street, Boston ; Dr. 
Joshua Tucker, HottI Boylston, Boston ; I>r. E. G. Tucker, Ashbur- 
ton Plaee, B.»lon ; Dr. T. H. Chandler, No. 222 Treraont Street, 
Bo«t*m ; Pr. E. N. Hiirris, No. 507 Tremont Street, Boston ; I^r. 
W. W. Cotiman, No. 33 Boylston Street, Boston; Dr. L. D. Shep- 
anl, Hotel Biiyleton, Boston; Dr. F. N. Sealjiiry, Providence, K. I.; 
Dt. H. F. Bishop, Wortester, Mass. ; Dr. Geo. T. Moffatl (Secre- 
tary of Committee), No. 1, Hotel Boylston, Btelon, Ma-ss." 



In rp8p()n»e to the above, historical material was, to some extent, 
voluntarily forwarde<l. The greatest portion of matter, however, 
ultinintrly came in nsjionse to [icrsonal requests bj' Mr. Dexter antl 
tlio members of tiic oomniittee; but the material thus collet^tcd ha-s 
been, ou thi' whole, small in amonnl. This has made much more 
difficult, and has greatly retarded, the preparation of the work; the 
comparatively early appearance of which is due cJiie8y to the untirin|r 
exertions of Mr. Dexter. Immediately ujwn his engagement he 
begfin with vigor to carry out his task. The shr>rt time he eon»umerl 
in arranging and completing the work gives evidence of unremitting 
and well-directed labor. 

The book has, perforce, been Iia.stity writleii ; hut, as far as \xtsB}- 
blc, no exertion has been spared to insure its accurao-. The com- 
mittee has lalwred diligently and earnestly in the revision of Mr. 
Dextcr's manuscript; and it is tliought few errors of statement will 
be found. Expression of opinion by the writer or eommittco has 
been sought to be scrupulously avoided, and no unnecessary criticism 
of persons, books, or methotis has been admitted ; tlie effort being to 
make tlie work strictly historical, and lu no sense didactic That it 
contains all the facts cannot be hii[)ed ; but tliat most of its contents 
will be thought worthy of a place in hktory, that it will prove of 
interest to the present generation in enlightening them as lo the 
work of their predecessors, and tliat it will l»e of vulue to the future 
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historian and essayist in directing him to sources of information, and 
as a preservative of the fast-vanishing facts of the earlier days of 
American dentistry, is fully believed. 

Indulgence is asked for the extreme condensation it exhibits, — 
extending even to the exclusion of many things which might prop- 
erly have their places in its pages, and to the according of but a 
passing notice to others of importance. This has been caused by 
the necessities of the time used, — little more than four months 
having been occupied on the work, from the inception of the enter- 
prise to its completion in its present form. 

To those gentlemen who have so cordially and promptly aided 
them with materials for the work, the committee and the writer 
desire to present their gratefiil acknowledgments. Particularly are 
they indebted to Drs. A. L. Northrop and W. A. Bronson, of New 
York city, for their generous permission to Mr. Dexter to use their 
libraries, and for other facilities afforded by them; and to Drs. W. 
C. Barrett, of BuflWo, and J. W. White, C. N. Peirce, and T. L. 
Buckingham, of Philadelphia, for much valuable matter. 

It is sincerely hoped that the work, the result of our combined 
efforts, will meet the approbation of the profession ; to whom, indi- 
vidually and collectively, it is cordially dedicated by 

The American Academy of Dental Science. 

Boston, Jane, 1876. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

The first appearance of DentLstry as a si)ecialty of medicine occurs 
at a very remote period. Herodotus (500 B.C.), in narrating his 
travels through Egj'pt, then one of the greatest and most highly 
civilized nations of the world, the " mother of the arts apd sciences," 
notices the division of medicine in that kingdom into special branches, 
and the existence of physicians, each of whom "applies himself to 
one disease only and not more. Some (i)hysician8) are for the eyes, 
others for the heivd, others for the teeth, and others for internal dis- 
orders." * How far these physicians had advanced in the science of 
their profession is not known. It is probable, however, that thciir 
knowledge was limited, as well as their practice ; the latter, indeed, 
being circumscribed by enforced adherence to certain remedies and 
formulas fixed by law, on pain of death for any transgression of the 
limits. 

In the art of Dentistry, if we are to believe the various antiquaries 
and discoverers of modern times, the Egj'^ptians were far advanced ; 
for, as related by many, teeth jiUed with gold have been discovered in 
the mouths of mummies; and such teeth have even been deposited 
in home museums, where they now remain. A collection in Liver- 
pool is said to cont^iin, besides artificial teeth, " two teeth of syca- 
more wood set in gold." Accounts have also been received of the 
finding of gold-filled teeth in mummies from Thebes. These gold 
fillings, perhaps, will eventually prove to be merely ffilded wood; 
for it is well known that the higher orders of Egyptians often 

* Herodotus, II. 84, 
2 
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caused the mummies of their deceased friends and relatives to be 
lavishly decorated with paint and gilding. Indeed, several instances 
of supposed Egyptian gold fillings have already, through the agency 
of a knife-blade, been proved to be mere gilding on the natural teeth. 

The insertion of artificial teeth, however, has been long practiced. 
The Hindoos and Egyptians are the first recorded in this branch of 
dentistry. Belzoni and others have found artificial teeth of syaunore 
wood in ancient sarcophagi. The mode of fastening wiis by ligatures 
or bands of cord, or gold or silver wire, tying the substitute to its 
natural neighbors. The tenth of the celebrated (Greek) Laws of the 
Twelve Tables (relating to funeral ceremonies) has, among others, 
this direction : " Let no gold be used, but if any one has had his teeth 
fastened with gold, let it be lawful to bury or burn that gold with the 
body." 

Ancient Greece is celebrated as having been the nurserj^ of modern 
medi(?ine. The medical schools of Cnidos, Cos, Rhodes, Cyrene, and 
Croton date from or about 500 or 400 B.C. These insured the pro- 
gress of medical science, under tolerably liberal codes of laws, and 
aided by the then rapid growth of civilization. 

Hippocrates) 500 B.C.), the " father of medicine," was also the first 
to enter deeply into the study of the teeth. His doctrines in this 
regard are now sufficiently familiar to the student. Aristotle wrote 
largely about 350 B.C. Heraclidus of Tarentum, Herophilus, and 
Erasistratus are recorded as dental operators (300 B.C.). The latter 
deposited in the temj)le of the Delphian Apollo a " leaden ondonto- 
gogue, which we should call a tooth-drawer" (forceps), ... "to 
prove that (only) those teeth ought to be removed wliich are loose or 
relaxeil, and for which a leaden instrument will suffice." * 

The two latter are, we believe, the first recorded as having dissected 
the human cadaver. The EmjKjror Alexander, to whose court they 
were attached, delivered over to their tender mercies such criminals 
as were condemned to death. On the first of these occasions, the 
emperor and his whole court were present. The operation performed 
was the amputation of an arm ; and l)ecause the man survived, many 
of the court fled in terror, believing him to be an immortal. Such 
being the extent of the knowledge then j^ossessed by cultivatetl per- 
sons as to the effiicts of hurts on the body, we may in it find an 
indication of the probable amount of physiological knowledge of the 
physicians themselves. 

* C. Aurelinus. 
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Celsus lived about 100 B.C. He was the first to recommend the 

• 

use of the file in the mouth ; saying, that the points of a decayed 
tooth, which hurt the tongue, should be removed with an iron file. 

Galen (a.d. 150) has treated the subject of the teeth more exten- 
sively than any other of the ancient authors. He taught that they 
were true bones, that they were formed in the fa?tus, but did not be- 
come apparent until after birth, and even declared that the canine 
should be called eye teeth, because they received branches from that 
nerve which also supplies the eye. 

jEtius (Arabian, a.d. 300) discovered the foramina in the roots 
through which the nerves and vessels enter. Albacasis, another 
Arabian physician (about 1100 a.d.), gave rules for the rei)lacement 
of lost teeth by substitutes, both natural and of animal bone or ivory. 

Sgme extracts from a curious and rare old work, by "Helkiah 
Crooke, Doctor in Physicke," published in London in 1618, will be 
of interact as slightly indicating the character and extent of the 
physiological knowledge of that time. 

" That they (the teeth) are bones some men do deny, first, because 
bones are insensible, the teeth sensible. Secondly, becaase the bones 
have certaine limits of action or increase, neyther do they ever grow 
againe if they perish, but in teeth it is quite contrary. Thirdly, be- 
caase they are harder than other bones. Fourthly, becaase Imnes 
exposed to the ay re do grow blacke, whereas the teeth do keepe their 
whitenesse. . . . Finally, say they, there is a stone that will consume 
fleshe, called therefore Sarcophagus^ which within forty days will de- 
vour the whole body except the teeth. If therefore the teeth vrjcre 
of the nature of bones, they also would be consumed. 

" They were made very hard that they might not weare so soone 
or be broken in the chawing or breaking of hard things, for they are 
not lined eyther with fatte or gristles as other ioynts are to hinder 
attrition. The teeth therefore do breake bones, resist the edge of 
Steele, nevther can thev easily as other parts of the body \)c burnt 
with fire. Hippocrates in his booke *De Carnibus' ascribcth the 
cause of their hardnesse to the quality of the matter out of which 
they are ingendered, for hee writeth that out of the bones of the head 
and the iaws there is an increase of a glutinous matter. In that 
glutinous matter the fatty part falleth downe into the sockers of the 
gums where it is dryed and burnt with the heate, and so the teeth 
are mide harder than other bones because there is no cold remaining 
in them." 

With the later authors on this subject all may be supposed to be 
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m(jre or less acquainted. Indeed, the above have been mentioned 
less for information than to point out the inconsiderable germ and 
slow first growth of that which has since expanded into modem 
dentistry. 

At the last part of the eighteenth century the anatomy and 
physiology of the teeth had become almost as accurately and coiri- 
pletely demonstrated as it is at this day. A survey of the labors of 
scientists since Par^, Hunter, Fox, Bell, and Nasmyth will, it is be- 
lieved, yield comparatively little of important discovery. It is true 
that the general scientific understanding of these subjects has become 
more correct and comprehensive. But the advance of theory has not 
been equally rapid with that of practical knowledge and attainments. 

In the latter particulars there was then, certainly, a wide field for 
improvement; and no one need now be told that the field has been 
well utilized. A glance at the then condition of mechanical and 
operative dentistry' will quickly reveal the measure of i)rogress. 

At the introduction of mineral teeth in France, about 1774-76, 
general dentistrj- used for its artificial substitutes elephant and hii)po- 
potiimus ivory, and animal and extracted human teeth. The latter 
variety, although by very far the most durable and comely, and 
adapted with the greatest facility, was expensive and difficult to ob- 
tain in sufficient quantity, and also met with a general and natural 
prejudice against it on the part of the public ; for it was said that 
diseases were liable to be introduced into the wearer's system by 
them. 

Animal teeth (those of sheep and cattle, principally), although of a 
brilliant color, were not easy of adaptati(m to the human mouth ; and, 
as one side was devoid of enamel, — the tooth becoming there rapidly 
corroded, — and as the pulp-cavities were so large that the crowns 
were soon worn through, this variety was also generally discanled, 
leaving the field clear to the elephant and hippopotamus ivory; 
which were sufficiently cheap and plentiful (especially tlie former), 
and easily carved and adaj)ted. 

The base, as well as the teeth, was then of ivory (there are accounts 
of wooden bases!), the teeth and base being generally carved from one 
block. Such operators as were unusually nice in their processes en- 
deavored to obtain some exactness in adaptation, and submitted their 
work, from time to time, to the correction and guide of colored im- 
pressions of the surface it was intended to cover. But the great 
majority of operations were roughly performed, with little attention 
to correct fitting, or the exact position of the surrounding parts. 
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Such teeth and such plates could, of course, possess only slight 
permanence, both because of their great permeability to the fluids of 
the mouth and loss of substance from abrasion. Of the former ob- 
jection Harris says, "They give to the air returned from the lungs 
an insufferably offensive odor, which cannot be corrected or prevented. 
They may be washed half a dozen times a day, and taken out and 
cleansed at night, but it will still be grossly perceptible ; and, although 
it mav be much worse in some moutlis than in others, none who wear 
teeth formed from this substance are entirely free from it."* 

Such of the operations of dentistry as it was imperatively necessary 
to perform were conducted by the medical and surgical practitioners, 
themselves few and residing mainly in th© cities and larger towns, 
and wanting in almost all the knowledge now considered an absolute 
necessity to the dentist. Indeed, tooth-drawing was almost the only 
part of dentistry then i)racticed by j)hysiciaas, and apjKjars to have 
been the very general remedy for ailments of the teeth, no matter of 
what character. The key was, until quite a recent period, the prin- 
cipal instrument ased, the punch and elevator being its adjuncts; and 
multitudinous were the ojKjrations i)erformed by these, — ojxirations 
which, at the present day, would be correctly styled " heroic surgery." 
Fractures of the alveolas, and even of the jaw, were not uncommon; 
and in such cases (when performed by dentists) the patient was re- 
manded to nature or the family physician for treatment. 

In October of the year 1766 there arrived in the United States 
from England Mr. John Woofendale. This gentleman was a (for 
that time) regularly educated dentist, having been instructed by Mr. 
Thomas Berdmore, dentist to George III. He is the first dentist, 
so called and practicing as such, of whom any record can be found 
as having visited this country'. 

Mr. Woofendale commenced practice in Xew York soon after he 
arrived. He also practiced in Philadelphia. But, either because he 
did not receive sufficient practical encouragement in his profession, or 
from some other and unexplained cause, he returned to England, — 
March, 1768. While here he had constructed an entire double set 
of artificial teeth for Mr. William Walton, of New York ; which is 
believed to be the first recorded full set of teeth inserted in America. 
From the time when Mr. Woofendale returned to England until 
some years after the Declaration of Independence there was not, as 
far as can be discovered, a regularly practicing dentist in this country. 

* Dictionary of Dental Science, p. 67. 
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Such, in brief, was the general state of dentistry at the birth-time 
of our republic. When we look back to that condition of the 
science, we may and do experience a just feeling of pride, and i)er- 
ceive matter for gratulation in the giant strides of improvement 
made manifest by the slightest comparison of then and now. Such a 
retrospect is the best and surest means of encouragement to continue 
in the path by which we have so rapidly and agreeably advanced ; 
and will ensure, it is certain, a further and equally great elevation of 
our profession among the liberal sciences in the future. 



THE FOUNDERS OF AMERICAN DENTISTRY. 

Although this work is not intended to be in any sense biographi- 
cal, yet it seems proper to make some particular allusion to those 
dentists who were the pioneers of the profession in this countrj', and 
who laid, solidly and durably, the foundations of the present super- 
structure of dentistrj'. In treating of this subject, however, numerous 
difficulties have presented themselves, not the least of which is the 
(almost) impossibility of obtaining any reliable information about the 
earliest of American dentists. As to these, the details to l>e had are, 
at best, very meagre, and the accounts of them extremely conflicting. 
Another objection to be overcome is the possible charge of invidious 
selection of individuals for notice. In this regard we may say, that 
certain names have always stood so high on the dental roll of honor 
and priority that little risk can be incurred by accepting them at 
once as proj)er subjects for such a chapter as tliis; and we cannot, 
we think, be justly censured for limiting our biographical depart- 
ment strictly to those names ; which will, acconlingly, be done. 

Prior to the war of 1775-83 there was, as far as can now be ascer- 
tained, only one dentist, practicing specially as such, in this country, 
and he remained here only a short time. This gentleman was Mr. 
Robert Woofendale, whose temjwrary sojourn here has been already 
noticed in the Introduction as fully as is now j)ossible. 

In the year 1776, and (or five years thereafter, we have no authentic 
account of any dentist in this country; so that the date 1876, although 
representing the one hundredth year of existence of the nation, cannot 
be said to be, strictly, the centennial of American dentistry. 

Most accounts have given, as tlie first dentists in America after 
1776, Mr. Joseph Lemaire and one Whitelock, or Whitlock; but it 
appears from Watson's "Annals of Philadelphia" (vol. i. p. 179) 
that, on Mr. Lemaire's first appearance in that city, in 1784, he found 
there a dentist (whether native or foreign is not stated) by the name 
of Baker, "the first person ever known as a dentist in Philadelphia" 
This is also all that is known to-day of tliLs person. When he first 

practiced in Philadelphia cannot be ascertained. 

7 
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Joseph Lemaire was a French dentist, who came to this country with 
the French army. Dr. Hayden* mentions him as follows: "The 
first hints that were afforded or opportunities offered to any person 
to obtain a knowledge of the profession were, we believe, through a 
French dentist, by the name of Le Maire, who offered his services to 
the public during the Revolutionary war. . . . He was not without 
some pretensions to skill in practical operations, especially in trans- 
planting teeth. . . . He likewise undertook to instruct some two or 
three persons in the profession, which may be considered as the origin 
or commencement of dentistry in this country.'' Dr. James Gardette 
also mentions Lemaire (called by him Lemayeur) as one who had the 
" reputation of an eminent dentist" in Philadelphia when he arrived 
in that city, in June, 1784.t 

Dr. Hayden speaks (former citation) of Whitelock as a dentist, 
"a gentleman of polite address and accomplished manners," who, 
about the same time as Lemaire, or shortly after, entered this country 
as one of a company of theatrical performers who were induced to 
come here through " a rage for theatrical performances," which, it 
seems from this, was then prevalent with our ancestry. 

From a notice in Harris's " Dental Dictionary ,"J it appears that 
Isaac Greenwood, the father of that John Greenwood celebrated as 
having constructed artificial dentures for George Washington, was 
the first dentist in Boston. From this notice, no dates being given in 
it, we are forced to conclude that the dental practice of the father was 
anterior to that of the son, who began, as nearly as can be ascertained, 
about 1 784-5. Another vague notice in the same work (p. 334) gives 
us to understand that Clark Greenwood, a younger brother of John, 
was in practice in New York at and before that date. 

We have now named all the dental practitioners of the earliest 
dates, information of which is so scanty and unreliable as to warrant 
only the conclusion that they were, if not the first, at least among the 
first of the profession in this countrj'. The primary appearance of 
any of them it Ls impossible now to ascertain. It is probable that 
some, if not all, of them may antedate those of whom we have reli- 
able facts and data to offer; therefore they have been placed first in 
our notation. The next to be mentioned arc those of whom exactness 
in date and correctness of knowledge can be asserted. 



♦ American Journal of Dental Science, Ist Scries, vol. ii. p. 20. 

t Ibid., vol. X. p. 65 

{ Edition of 1S49, p. 833. 
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The first of these, in the order of time, was Josiah Fla/fffy who, as 
far as can now be accurately determined, was also the first dentist 
native to this country. He held a major's commission in the Ameri- 
can army, and commenced practice as an itinerant immediately after 
the clase of the war, in 1782. He had obtained his knowledge of 
dentistry from that Lemaire already mentioned, who was then in the 
army of Count Rochambcau, and who taught young Flagg (he was 
only eighteen years of age) while the French and Americans were in 
winter quarters, side by side, near Providence, Rhode Island, 1781- 
82. Later he settled in Boston. During the war of 1812 he was 
taken as a prisoner to England, where, while on parole, he made the 
acquaintance of Sir Astley Cooper, and assisted him in oiximtions at 
Guy's Hospital. 

The following extract from a circular whic^h Flagg was wont to 
distribute in the various towns in which he stopped during his itin- 
erant practice will be interesting. It is without date, but wa^ probably 
printed somewhere from 1785 to 1790. 

" Dr. Flagg transplants teeth ; cures ulcers and eases them from 
pain without drawing; fastens tluxse that are loose; mends teeth with 
foil or gold to be as lasting and useful as the sound teeth, and without 
pain in tlie operation; makes artificial teeth, and secures them in an 
independent^ lasting, and serviceable manner. Sews up harelips, and 
fixes gold roofs and palates, greatly assisting the pronunciation and 
the swallow. . . . Cuts the defect from teeth and restores them to 
whiteness and soundness, without saws, files, acids, and such abasives 
as have shamefully crept into the profession, and which have de- 
stroyed the confidence of the publick. Sells, by wholesale and retail, 
dentifrices, tinctures, chewsticks, masticks, teeth- and gum-brushes, 
suitable for every age, complaint, and climate, with directions for their 
use." 

If the date we have given as prolxibly correct for this circular be 
really so, then the recorded use of gold for filling in this country is 
earlier than has been heretofore known. There is another (and dated 
1796) circular of Dr. Josiah Flagg's in existence, fuller and more 
complete than that just quoted. It will be noticed further on in 
connection with other divisions of this work. Dr. Flagg died in 
Boston in 1816. 

James Gardette was born in France, 1756. He studied medicine 
for two years in Paris (1773-1775), and was also, immediately after- 
ward, nearly the same length of time in hospital practice at Toulon, 
when he was commissioned a surgeon in the French navy. He 
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arrived at Plymouth, Mass., in Januar}', 1778. He subsequently re- 
signed his commission, and adopted this country as his home. When 
the French fleet and army, under Count Rochambeau, arrived at 
Newport (1781) he visited that town and found occasion for some 
dental practice among the officers. In the autumn of 1783 he 
went to New York, where his professional success appears to have 
been slight. In 1784 he removed to Philadelphia, where he con- 
tinued in a very successful dental practice until 1829, a period of 
forty-five years. 

Mr. Grardette's name will always be prominent among those of the 
best American dentists. "As an operator Mr. Gardette displayed 
great judgment, care, and dexterity."* He was the first to substitute 
flat clasps for ligatures or wires in artificial work. He invented the 
"mortise plate" "to which the teeth are secured by means of gold 
pins, and which permits the tooth to rest upon the gum instead of 
the gold plate."t The first application of the principle of suction^ 
or atmospheric pressure has been attributed to him. It is probable 
that the idea was first advanced by him; but the principle was sub- 
sequently improved upon by the employment of the cavity plate 
many years after. "He was the early advocate, if not the first who 
recognized the wisdom of affording space for the healthy and good 
arrangement of the teeth by judicious extractions in youth."! He 
was also one of the first dentists who substituted gold foil for lead in 
filling teeth, and "related that he had at one period prepared gold 
foil for his own use from Dutch ducats,§ when no sufficiently skilled 
gold-beater could be had. He published, so far as is known, only 
one article. This, " On the Transplantation of the Human Teeth," 
may be found republished from the Philadelphia Medical Recorder 
in the American Journal of Dental Science, 1st Series, vol. x. p. 64. 
In 1829 he returned to France, and died at Bordeaux, August, 1831. 

John Greenwood enlisted at the early age of fifteen in the Ameriwm 
army, and was in the battles of Bunker's Hill and Trenton, and also 
in an expedition to Canada under Arnold. He afterward entered 
the naval privateer service, in which he remained until the close of 
the war; when, finding himself without employment, he applied to 
his "youngest brother, Clark Greenwood, who was in New York 
practicing dentistry," || but received no encouragement from him. 
He then embarked in the business of nautical and mathematical 



♦ Harris's Dental Dictionary, p. 816. f Ibid. J Ibid. 

{ Ibid. II Ibid., p. 884. 
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instrument making. "Soon after having engaged in this new busi- 
ness, Dr. Gamage requested Mr. Greenwood to extract a tooth for 
one of his patients, which he accomplished very successfully. This 
was the commencement of his practice as a dentist. He was, how- 
ever, for some time after this employed in the manufacture of nautical 
and mathematical instruments and ivory turning, and practiced dent- 
istry as opportunity offered. The demand for his services, however, 
in the last-mentioned capacity, soon increased to such an extent that 
he was compelled to abandon his other occupations and to procure 
the assistance, first, of William Pitt, and afterwards of Clark Green- 
wood, his brothers, to enable him to meet his numerous i)rofessional 

engagements Mr. Greenwood was .... well informed in 

the surgical department of his profession During his practice 

in the treatment of a diseased maxillary sinus, he perforated this 
cavity from the socket of an upper molar tooth, and effected a cure. 
.... It has been said that he was the first to strike up a gold plate 
to serve as a base for artificial teeth in the United States, .... 
without a knowledge of its ever having been done before that time, 
1799."* He also constructed sets of artificial teeth with stained 
gums in hippopotanius. 

But Mr. Greenwood is best known to the profession of to-day 
through the fact of his having been the dentist of the first President, 
George Washington. He constnicted several sets of teeth for that 
eminent man, one, at least, of which is now in existence, in the pos- 
session of Dr. John Allen, of New York ; and wore as a watch- 
charm the general's last natural tooth. Below is a letter written him 
by Gtmeral Washington : 

" Mount Vefnon, January Gth, 1795. 

"/S/r — Your letter of the 2Sth uU,y with the parcel thai accompanied 
it, came safe to hand. I feel obliged to you for your attention to my 
request and for the directions you have given me, 

" Enclosed you will find bank notes for fifteen dollars, which I shall be 

glad to hear have got safe to your hands. If you should return to 

Connecticut, I should be glad to be advised of it, and to what place, as 

I shall always prefer your services to those of any other in the line of 

your present profession, 

"/ am, sir, 

" Your very humble servant, 

" G. Washington." 

* Harris's Dentaf Dictionary, p. 884. 
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lUftiir^, II. llayjrn waM Uini the* 13th October, 1768,01x1 at the 
Hi^ii of UtnrUntn wifiit U> wn an a (abin-boy, voyaging to the West 
luiVwn, 'J' wo y<«rM lati;r, lx;ing thrown upon his own resources by 
til'* \Ht\'i'riy of \m \h\nti\Uj he Ixicame apprentice to an architect, 
whi'fh hiiAtwm h<! followwl until his twenty-fourth year; when, be- 
\\i\i^ ill New V^>rk, and liaving cx^w^ion for the professional aid of a 
d<'iitiHt, \w vinitiMl Mr. (ircenw^KKl. While under treatment, he deter- 
iiiiiK'd to U'Cimie a dentint; and, "procuring the few dental books 
whirh w<T<' th(fn iuic!(;HHible, and not apprehending any deficiency in 
in<*<*lmiii(*4il nkill, lie dir(M*ted his cxiurse southward in quest of a loca- 
tion,"* uikI arrived in Ikltimore in 1804, where he determined to 
miiain. 

Dr. llaytlen's previous education was hardly calculated to further 
Ih'h profd^HHional projwts; but, l)eing a man of considerable energy 
and native ability, he, by dint of hard study, soon mastered his text- 
books, and thenni|M)n In^gan to gain some load reputation. He after- 
wai*<l eon(H»ive<l the idea that the dented profession was capable of a 
luueh higher public and scientific status than it then held; which 
eh»vation, ho rightly considered, could be reached only through a 
highiT standaixl of scientific attainments. Accordingly, he began the 
stndy of gi^nond miHlicine, while continuing to operate as a dentist; 
and with such iMlW't that, later hi his life, he received honorarj' 
th^grtH»s ivKMw lH)th the University of Marjland and the Jefferson 
CtiUegt* K\( Philadelphia. In 1825 he w*as invited by the former 
institution to nwl a inairst^ of Kvturcs on dentktrv before its medical 
cla?^. He alsi> devotinl much attention to the study of gcolog)', and 
wri^te a work on that si*ieniv. 

For the t\irthenuux* of his idwis on dental education and standing, 
lie jointnl ^ISCU^^i with those gt»ntlemen who j>etitioneil the Legislature 
of Maryland to i'stabllsh a tlentul ctJK^*; *'the faculty* to consist 
|>artly of dental and jwrtly of nuHliwd praititioners ;" aiul, that 
institution haviuir Inx^n finally eststblishetl in Baltimore, he, at the 
mlvjuuxxl agx^ of Slovenly, ik^uuuxl the duties of its chair of dental 
|v|\\su^K^v ami |^ithoK^\ 

IV Uav\Wn w^s als^^ one of iht^ ftHimlers of the Amerii'an Societv 
^\t' IVnfal Si^r^N^tes ami was eK\ti\l \^IS40« it< fin^t president: whii^i 
\4R\x* ht* t\^uiuiH\l uuiuu^mniteJily to hi^d until the tinn^ i^ his 
\K\\U!«*\ Jaiuiarv it>th, 1844. 

IU^K>s hi> ^A^ \H^ tf\\J\V>*, alretiiilv iK4i*^v\l, Dr, Hav^km wn<e 
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many papers on dentistry and medicine, which were published in the 
medical periodicals of the time. He was a man of unusual energy 
and strength of character. The eminence to which he attained, in 
the medical as well as the dental profession, proves this ; for such 
eminence was entirely the result of his own untiring and almost un- 
aided efforts, without any regular education in these directions. 

Edward Hudson was born in Ireland in the year 1772. Harris 
remarks that " His parents, it is believed, were members of the re- 
ligious Society of Friends, and although left an orphan at an cjirly 
age, the principles implanted in his mind by his connection with this 
proverbially honest and upright sect appeared to germinate, and in 
maturer years to produce appropriate fruit."* 

Upon the death of Hudson's parents, a coasin, who was estiblished 
in Dublin as one of the most prominent dentists of that city, adopted 
young Edward as his son, and soon after entered him as a student at 
Trinity College, where he prosecuted his studies with such ardor and 
success as delighted his benefactor, who was a man of great attain- 
ments. Hudson pursued the practice of dental surgery in the office 
of his relative, and "rose rapidly in qualification for his chosen 
profession, in which his future eminence was then confidently pre- 
dicted." 

While at college Hudson was a member of several of the del)ating 
and other societies established about that time (1795), and soon be- 
came prominent in these connections. Here he knew and was inti- 
mate with manv of the most distinjniished men of the day and 
country, — among them the Emmets, the Shcares, the CorlK'tts, and 
Moore, the poet. With the latter he was especially familiar, and the 
friendship then formed between them ceased only with life. 

The societies of which he was a member at length l)ccame so open 
and liberal in their treatment of those political and social questions 
which were then agitating all Ireland and threatened disastrous con- 
sequences, that the lonl chancellor, Clare, dissolved them, and ordered 
the banishment of such of their members as were most obnoxious, 
from their pronounced views, to the government. Hudson at this 
time escaped the hand of authority ; but immediately compromised 
himself still further by joining the Society of United Irishmen, — an 
association so distasteful and dangeroiLs to the home government that 
the greatest vigor and relentless severity were manifested by it in 
the pursuit and punishment of the members. With many others, 

* Harris's DenUil Dictionary, p. 369. 
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Hudson was seized, and imprisoned in Fort Greorge, Scotland; where 
he remained until the peace of Amiens, in 1802. After being re- 
leased he came to America. 

He began the practice of dentistry in Philadelphia in 1805. At 
that date Mr. James Gardette was the only dentist of repute in that 
city, and had attained a very high reputation. Hudson's professional 
progress was, at first, slow ; part of his thoughts and time being en- 
grossed with some business enterprises in which he had engaged. 
But these ended disastrously, leaving a burden of debt ; from which, 
on a pcrcentjige being paid them, the creditors gave a full release of 
the remaining amount. It is characteristic of Hudson that he, in 
spite of this release, eventually paid, from the income of his profes- 
sional practice, all that part of the original indebtedness, with in- 
terest, for which he had received the release. 

(Juce freed from the shackles of commercial pursuits, Hudson 
soon attained great eminent in his profession. The i)eculiar kind- 
ness, honesty, and uprightness of his nature gained him hosts of 
social friends; and his skill as a practitioner drew to him so many 
and such patients that he acxjuired a competence. Harris (former 
citation) says that " by his patients he was idolized as few of his 
jirofexsional brethren ciui ever exjKx^^t to be." 

Hudson's standard of excellence in dentistry was not only high, 
but for the time somewhat novel. Parmly (E.) says of him, " We 
are probably more indebted U) his success than to that of any other 
man for the importance which was attached at that period to opera- 
tions which were intcndtnl to preserve the natunil teeth in their natural 
state." For, "by the (H)inplete success attending the practice of this 
great man, the public were soon convinced that teeth amid l>e saved" 
— inste:id of IxMug extractcnl. "The surgical department, embracing 
all requircil ojK'nitions on the living t<^^»th, .... wa^^ as well under- 
stmxl, and a^ iwrfiH-tly and thoroughly pnicticcnl by Hudson .... as 
by any operators who ever livwl, either Ix^fore or since that i>eriod."* 

John Rinuhdl was born in 177.'^, and graduated at Harvanl in 
the class of 1802, a class tvlcbratal for the since-<lis)>layiHl eminent 
talent of manv of its memlH'rs. He studied meilicine with Dr. John 
Jeffries, of Boston, and (H)mmcn(vd meiliml and dental practice in 
that citv in 1805. 

The circumst!UKv^ under which he was KhI to turn his attention to 
dentistrj' are interesting as showing the chanu»ter of the gt^nenil dental 



♦ American Journal of Dental Sficnco, Ist Scrios, vol. iii. p. 8. 
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practice of the time. Finding, while at college, his teeth decaying, 
Randall applied to the most prominent dentLst of whom he knew ; 
and was frankly told by that practitioner that " liLs business was to 
put in new teeth," and that he declined operating to presence the 
natural ones. This, in the light of his general education, appeared 
to Randall to be a very limited view of dental surgery ; and he at 
once procured such dental works as he could, and studied them under 
the impression that disease might and should 1x3 remedied without 
the removal of the diseased member. His first efforts in dentistry 
were while he was in college, and performed on himself. His fellow- 
students also were benefited by his operations. 

Dr. Randall gave, for many years, only a portion of his attention 
to dentistry, for he considered medicine his calling. He never adver- 
tised either branch of his profession, — although such a method of 
obtaining publicity was resorted to by the most eminent of his con- 
tcmiK)raries, without any thought of its being unprofessional. "He 
was decidedly conservative in his theory and practice of dental sur- 
gerj'. . . . He wjis eminently popular and successful in extracting 
teeth. He used the key with great skill, and the forceps long before 
they were known as an article of merchandise. . . . His success in 
engrafting (pivoting) teeth was very great."* He died in 1843, 
having long been a aseful and honorable member of scxMcty. 

Lp.oaard Koccker was born in Bremen, Hanover, in 1785, and 
early in life engaged in mercantile pursuits. At this time he became 
acquainted with a traveling Jew dentist, who took much notice of 
him, allowing the lad to handle his instruments, and even present- 
ing him with a small set, which Koecker pra^rvcd. He came to 
this country as a commercial agent, but failed; and, about 1807, be- 
gan the practice of dentistry in Philadelphia, without any knowledge 
of the profession. But his native abilit)' and energ)' remedied any 
defects in that direction. He practiced in Philadelphia until 1822, 
his reputation rapidly incrca-^ing. Indeed, at that date, his profes- 
sional income was eight thousand dollars per annum, then a much 
more imix)rtant sum than now.f His health, however, compelled a 
voyage to Europe ; and he eventually settled in Jjondon, as a dentist, 
and remained there until his death in 1850, in very extensive and 
widely-known professional practice. 

As has been seen, Koecker had, in the beginning, absolutely no 



* Harris's Dental Dictionary, p. 638. 

t American Journal of Dental Science, 2J Series, vol. i. p. 470. 
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dental knowledge. His first case in Philadelphia, one of simple ex- 
traction, occasioned him much mental embarrassment. But, to use 
the words of Parmly, " He grasped the tooth with an instrument, 
shut his eyes, and turning his head from the patient, made a strong 
effort which dislodged the tooth," — he Ixjing, meanwhile, "under 
such excitement that he knew not whether the tooth was out or the 
jaw broken."* The patient, however, appears to have been quite 
satisfied ; for Parmly adds that he assured the trembling oj)erator he 
" had never before had a tooth extracted so easily," and that " from 
that gentleman's influence his (Koecker's) success commenced." 

From being at first in great need of a teacher for himself, Koecker 
finally came to be a teacher of others. His work on Dental Surgery, 
published in Ix)ndon in 1826, is one of very com^iderable merit, and 
even now a standanl of reference. Some of his methods of operating, 
particularly in the treatment of the dental pulp, have been almost uni- 
versally adopted by the highest authorities. His sul)se<juent profes- 
sional attainments, when coiLsidered side by side with his " first case" 
in the house in Saasom Street, Phila<lelphia, will certainly warrant 
us in applauding the care, energy-, and conscientiousness displayed in 
his whole caretT, and the bestowing on him much. honor and respect. 

We have now noticed, briefly, such dental practitioners as seem 
indisputably entitled to treatment under the present head. Many 
more gentlemen, of later date but not less strong claiuLs to notiw, 
might l)e here included ; but we prefer to allow their acts to speak 
for them, as emUxlied in the pages to come, rather than to mention 
them specially. In thas deciding, no negligence of their claims, or 
depreciation of their abilities, is intended or can be charged. 

♦ American Journal of Dental Science, 2d Scries, vol. i. p. 470. 
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ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 

ARTIFICIAL TEETH OTHER THAN PORCELAIN. 

Before the use of porcelain teeth became general in dentistry, 
various materials and methods were in vogue as substitutes for lost 
or decayed teeth. The following are the principal materials used, 
named in the order of estimation in which they were held : 

Human teeth. 

Animal teeth (those of cattle and sheep). 

Hippopotamus tusks and teeth. 

Elephant, and other ivories. 

Bone. 

The methods of use of these will be described in the order given. 

Human Teeth. — In earlier years, a very common method of using 
these teeth was by transplantation ; but, belonging, as it does, more to 
operative than to mechanical dentistry, this mode will receive? notice 
under the former head. 

The part of the human tooth used by dentists, except in trans- 
plantation, was that portion which is covered witli enamel. A lost 
tooth was replaced by one of its own class, as incisors by incisors, and 
molars by molars. In the better clai« of operations, attention was 
paid to matching the natural and introduced teeth in such particulars 
as shape, size, color, and quality.* 

The methods of introduction were four, viz., pivoting, by ligatures, 
with springs, and on bases. The first, where a healthy and proper 
root rendered it practicable, was deemed by far the best method. 
Robert Woofendale, in 1783, says, in regard to this operation, "An- 
other method of supplying the loss of teeth by art is, by fixing the 
crown or enameled part of a sound human tooth to the root of a tooth 

* Filch '8 Dental Surgery, 1829. 

8 17 
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of which the enameled part is wholly, or in part, decayed or broken. 
ThL* Is done by filing each properly, and uniting them by the assistance 
of a screw of gold or silver ; and which may be done so completely, 
that it Is »jmetimes not without difficulty they can be separated, in 
some iiLstances for several years, provided the orifice in the root of 
the t^x>th, through which the nerve passes, is not much decayed. 
ThLs ojx.»nition can only be performed where the teeth have but one 
nx>t ; neither can it Ikj practiced when the root of a tooth is out." * 

B<mjamin James (1814) says, "Dentists pursue very different 
mcith^Kls of fastening the new crown upon the roots ; some drive the 
wire, which Ls atta<;hed to the cro>\'n, into the canal of the root, with 
Ofitton wrapj)ed anjund it to make it tight ; while others previously 
placTi a pi«« of wood in the root, and attach the crown to this sub- 
stance. .Vs the cotton, of the former method, absorbs and retains 
the Haliva, which, from stagnation, becomes offensive ; and as teeth, 
set in this way, are sooner loosened, we are induced to prefer the 
latter manner of setting them." f The mode preferred by Mr. James 
was dimply, sjcrevving jmrt of a gold or wood pivot into the crown, and 
driving the other jyart (j)revioiLsly scpiared on its sides) into the wood 
socket already perforateil for its reception and placed in the root. 

Human tcjeth were also fastened in the mouth by tying them by 
ligatures of gold or silver wire, silk, unbleached thread, sea grass 
(Indian weed), or silkworm gut. This is the oldest kno^\'n method 
of fixing artificial teeth in their places. This mode, however, was 
open to ^) many objectioas tliat it was rarely used by the more skill- 
ful ojKTators, and then only where no other mode was possible; and 
it gnulually fell into almost entire disuse on the appearance of gold 
or other plates fitted with clasps. 

Human teeth were scarce, and verv costlv. In an advertisement 
ia«5erted in a Philadelphia paper in 1784, M. lie Mayeur, a dentist, 
offers two guineas each for sound teeth to be obtiiined from " persons 
dLs{)osed to sell their front teeth, or any of them."J This may, at 
present, appear almost barbarous; but it is nevertheless tvrtain tliat 
pcK»r |K*rsoas often disposed of their teeth to dentists in the same 
manner in which destitute females have since sold their luiir, in 
moment*^ of necessitv, to the hair men*hant. 



* Practical Obscrrations on the Human Teeth, by R. Woofendale, lA>ndon, 
1783. 

f A Tmtise on the Management of the Teeth, by Benjamin James, M.M.S.S., 
Bofton, 1814. 

X Watson 'a Annalt of Philadelphia, vol. i. p. 179. 
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There was, also, some prejudice against human teeth on the ground 
that they were often the vehicles for introducing diseases into the 
system of the wearer. 

These objections rendered necessary, in many cases, the employment 
of some material which should be cheaper, and not open to the other 
objections against human teeth. 

Animal Tcdh. — These were largely use<l, the teeth of cattle the 
most so. They were fastened in the mouth by the same mcjins as 
human teeth. Their color, however, was generally much lighter than 
that of the natural teeth ; and, although they possessed, on one sur- 
face only, a firm and durable enamel, the other surfaces were there- 
fore exposed to the attacks of corrosive agents in the saliva, and were 
easily destroyed. Also, their pulp-chambers were very large, in pro- 
portion to the tooth, and were often cut into in fitting, or broken into 
during mastication. Their peculiar forms were also a great obsticle 
to correct fitting or adaptation in the mouth. On these accounts they 
often gave place to — 

ITippopotamiiA Ivory, — This material was, perhaps, more exten- 
sively ased than any other of the dental substitutes. In cases where 
two or more consecutive teeth were inserted, it was (except where 
ligatures were introduced) almost the only material in use, either as 
carved in a block into the semblance of the removed teeth, or as a 
base on which to secure human or animal teeth, either in the al)senoe 
or presence of root^. In the former case, a correc^t fitting of the ba«*e 
to the remaining natural teeth was often the only mode of attiichment ; 
while in other cases, the bl(K'k of teeth or the base was secured by 
ligatures to the a<ljacent sound teeth. But the mode used wherever 
practicable, and considered as most relial)le, was pivoting. This, as 
mentioned above, was done in the introiluction of a single tooth ; but 
it was also done in cases of partial or even whole dentures, two or 
more dowels, according to the numlxjrand pcx^ition of available roots, 
being fastened in the block. 

The block, or single carved tooth, often comprised a portion of 
ffum carved in the material as a base, the teeth and gum being in 
one piece. Much nicety of adaptation was sometimes evinced in this 
process, and the shapes of the various teeth were accurately copied. 
Partial dentures, with gums, were carved from one piece of hippo- 
potamus ivory, with vacancies or holes for the 'admission of the 
remaining natural teeth, the whole so artistically worked as, but for 
the material, to almost preclude the possibility' of detection when in 
use. 
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The carved gums were often colored to represent the natural gum; 
but it was not possible to make this color durable. Woofendale says, 
'' This deception looks very well at first, but I never stained any my- 
self, or saw any stained by others, but that the color was discharged 
in a short time."* 

EiejjhaiU Ivory, and Bone, were used for the cheaper grades of 
operations, but the higher classes of operators generally repudiated 
them. " Teeth made of ivory (the tusk of the elephant), or of bone^ 
are very imiKirfecrt : they have no enamel, are soft, soon become dis- 
colore<l an<l begin to decay, and unavoidably render the breath offen- 
sive."t " When artificiial teeth are made of common bone, or ivory, 
they generally soon turn yellow."J " This material (ivory) possesses 
more objwtion than any other animal matter used for the purpose ; 
it is porous, readily alworlw the saliva, and Ixjcomes decomj)osed in a 
very short time, by whic^h it is diseoloretl, and rendered highly offen- 
sive to the patient."§ At the date of this extract, however, ivory 
and lH)ne were not in use in this country, although they are still so, 
to a limited extent, in some j)art8 of EurojK?. 

Serious and various its were the objections to teeth of animal sub- 
stanct^s, they hold their phure in the profession long after the introduc- 
tion of mineral ttH»th. In fact, human t<^^eth were used as substitutes, 
es|KvialIy in the rt^gions remote from the more jwpulous centres, until 
a cH.)m|>anitively recent i>eri(Hl. This was owing, i>erhaps, as much to 
tlie conservatism of the profession (a ^conservatism verj' marked up 
to 1845) as to the inferior quality of the primary productions in 
mineml twth. The lack of professional communion, and the strict 
secrecy very genenilly nuiiutaintKl in rt^ganl to processes and materials, 
were almost insurmountable Inirriers to innovation. But tliese bar- 
riers, onit» broken, vanisheil in the light of a newer and more liberal 
disi^Uv^ition ; and with them vanisluil hunmn substitutes, with " sea- 
horse," ivor}', and bone. 

lH>RrELAIN TEFTTH. 

Ponvlain, or mineml tt^^th, though useil in France as early as 
1774, wen* not intrtHlui\il into this timntry until 1817, when Dr. 
A. A. Plantou arrival in Philadelphia fnmi Paris, and engageil in 
the practice of dentistr}'. The tivth then made in Fnuice, and 

• WtH.fendHle on the Tt^eth, 1783. 

t The Fnmily DentUt. by Jt»*iHh F. Flairg. Bi)»ton, IS22. 

t WiK»f«jnd«le on th» Twlh, 1783. 

i SurgicMl and Mechanical IVutislry, by S. C. Harbcrl, Philadelphia. IS47. 
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ight here by Dr. Planton, were of such form, color, and materials 

t woulil now Ik? r^nartkti with «mtcmpt. The front teeth were, in 

jape, almost exactly like a xpti't hean, the labinl Httrface beinp 

minded and enameled, the palatal ]M?rfeetly fiat. Lengthwi>« acrom 

IhiA flat Ijack was formed, before baking, a half-n>und groove, in 

icli «de of which were iiipertwl small pieces of phitinnni. Thia 

tove was for the intrtxlnctioii of a pijd wire, around which the 

nhitina points wrrrp hammered, and solder flowed on the metals, thus 

»rin){ the wire to tlie tooth. 

Thia*^ tta^'th wen; 'xiarsoly mailc, and without gums; being designed 

for adaptntion to ivory or bone Ixisw, They were white, opaque, and 

tfic, "The mineral or ehinii teeth are ver\' imjierfect; they have 

I opiupie, eiirthy «p]n!iiranet', are brittle, iin<l the iicnfiUtion they 

rtiduee when bnjught in oontm-t with the natural twth, in mii;^ti(«- 

loo, isi ver>- di«igreeable."* 

The question of priority in the manufoi-tnre of mineral u-eth in 

ibiD ctmntry is one quite easily settled. Claims are made for Dr. A. 

. Plantoo and C'luirh* W. l*<Mle, of Philadelphia, and Br. Henry 

Filler*!, of Itoriliin. Mr. Penle, however, in his own autobiojrrapliy, 

bt£s that he waM indiuxsl to ex]>eriment in pon-eloin teeth throu);h 

jlie failure of a set made for him by Or. Planton. Hem* we may 

r tliat the honor of firet mannfucturing niinersd teeth lies betwwn 

Dn*. Flantou and Villers. 

The fhitft iif Dr. Plnnton's firnt attempts mnnot be determtnwl 

lore eh«<!ly than by giving tlie tinu; ns alxtiit 1813 or 1820. Hnw- 

rer, it is ccrtiiin that in 1822 he exbibitei! his mineral teeth before 

Ibe Medii«t SiHiiefy of Philadelphia, and received for them a eertifi- 

late of npprokit ion. The latter date Iwing certjiinly correct, it is 

ay prolmbto that the first of the former ones is al.'*i» to l»e relied on, 

lot only SA a winsequent Inforenee, but from information. 

Dr.Villers's claims to the intr<xIuetion of the mannfarture of [sir- 
blain leeth in this country are based principally on a <'omniunieation 
f his to tlie New York DetUal licconter, published iu vol. viii. p. 
tt; in which he Mates that he first experimenle<l in England 
efore 181!)), where he su<Tcee<led well, and returned to Boston in 
S19, where ho gave instructions and sold rccipw to many promi- 
<at dipatirts, among others Dn-. J, F. FIngg. Keep, Harwood, and 
pncker. An extract from the letter cited will serve to show the 
e of bis claims : 



' The Fmnitv Dentut, by Jo»iaii F, FUgg, Boslon, 1822. 
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"Dr. E. Parmly can bear witness, I believe, as to ray being the 
first to make teeth with a translucent body, with parti-colors, to 
iraitate the natural shades. Coloring matters were the most difficult 
to obtain ; at that time titanium was scarcely known, and as a sub- 
stitute I used antimony and iron, and occasionally silver, but at a 
white heat this would turn light-brown ; to make the dark shades I 
worked in clinker from the forge. Dr. A. A. Plantou, of Philadel- 
phia, was a personal acquaintimce, and presented me with a certificate 
to the effect that I was the first to make translucent mineral teeth. 
M. Chemant* was the first to make full sets of terra-metallic teeth, 
which he told me were made of vanrre^ (fire-brick) glazed with 
window-glass, and when light shades were wanted he added pipe-clay 
and white sand. Drs. Maur}', Fonzi, Fauchard, and Delefons, all 
living in London, expressed a favorable opinion of my teeth, and 
said I might expt»ct to make a fortune by furnishing teeth for the 
dental profession. Dr. H. H. Hayden, of Baltimore, received in- 
structions from me." 

A careful examination of the above will show that no dates are 
given of the teachings and (K'currences mentioneil by the writer, 
although it is evidently intended to be inferred that some, at least, of 
those occurrences antedate Dr. Plantou. Further than this, however, 
we have the direct stiitement of Dr. Joshua Tuckerf that Dr. Tillers 
never so instructetl him or Drs. Keep and Harwood, as claimed. 
And it is impossible, in any event, that Dr. Tillers could have done 
so before 1830, for Dr. N. C. Keep commenced his dental practice 
between 1825 and 1830, Dr. D. Harwood began in 1832, and Dr. J. 
Tucker commenced dentistr>' in Boston in 1833. 

From these facts, as stated, we can do no less than refuse to accept 
Tillers's claims to priority in the manufacture of porcelain teeth in 
this countrv, for no reliable data are furnished to substimtiate them. 
To Dr. A. A. Plantou, therefore, must be accorded the credit of 
initiating here an art which has since attained to almost gigantic 
proportions. 

It is almost equally exiictly determined that Mr. Charles \V. Peale 
was the next after Plantou to manufacture mineral teeth. Indeed, he 
was near enough to priority to have had that plaw claimed for him.J 



* M. Dubois de Cbemant, who claimed and was granted patents for the first 
invention of mineral teeth. 

f Communication to the author. 

I By Rembrandt Peale, his son, at the First Annual Commencement of the 
Philadelphia DenUl College, Feb. 28th, lS<a.— Denial Nnet Letter, vol. vi. p. 189. 
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Mr. Peale was a universal genius. He was successively a saddler, 
silversmith, watchmaker, dentist, and portrait painter, in which latter 
vocation he acquired his most enduring reputation. He was public 
spirited, and given to scientific research. The celebrated museum 
which bore his name was founded in 1785. He was one of the 
founders of the Academy of Fine Arts in Philadelphia. 

His first teeth (about 1822) were made with holes through them 
for riveting to the plates, as he had been accustomed to do with teeth 
of animal substances. But these proving inefficient, he placed plat- 
inum wire in the composition before firing it.* 

The next principal experimenter was Samuel W. Stockton, who 
commenced his experiments in 1825. 

About this time porcelain teeth began to command attention among 
dentists, and many of the profession made them for employment in 
their own pnictice. It would be useless, and indeed imjKXSsible, to 
enumerate all who were thus engaged. Some arrived at, perhaps, 
greater celebrity than others, and among these we may name Joseph 
E. Mclllhenny, of Philadelphia (1826); D. C. Ambler, of New York, 
and J. R. Spooner, of Montreal, Canada (1828) ; J. F. Flagg, of Boston 
(1830); Shearjashub Spooner, of New York (1831); Daniel Harwood 
and Joshua Tucker, of Boston (1833-4) ; James Alcock, of New York, 
and John Allen, of Cincinnati (1835); and last (though not least), 
Elias Wildman, of Philadelphia, who begim his experiments in 1837. 

In 1838, Dr. Shearjashub Spooner published in New York his 
work on porcelain teeth,t in which he gives the recipes of many of 
the then best known manufacturers, and several of his own. 

It will be of value to here introduce some recipes showing the 
gradual advance in the composition of porcelain teeth from the time 
of M. Audibran, in France (1820), to that of Dr. SiK)oner (1838). 



Recipe 


OF M. 

Body, 


Audibran. 


Kaolin . 


• 


. 6 oz. 


JClay . 


• i 


1 oz. 4 dr. 


Titanium 


• 


. 1 scr. 4 gr. 


Oxide Gold . 


• 


• igr- 


Filings of Platinum 


• • 


. 2gr. 



♦ M8S. of Dr. J. W. White. 

f An Essay on the Art of the Manufacture of Mineral, Porcelain, or Incor- 
ruptible Teeth, by Shearjashub Spooner, M.D., New York, 1888. 

X The clay used in this recipe is the earth of Vanvrea^ so called from the place 
where it is obtained near Paris. 
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Emamd, 

Feldspar 7 oe. 

Kaolin . . « . 8 dr. 

Titanium 1 scr. 14 gr. 

Oxide gold I gr. 

Tlie next recipe is described bv Dr. Spooner,* as " the old body" of 
Mr. Sto(».kton, of Philadelphia: 

Body. 

Spar . 20 parts. 

Silex 20 " 

Sugar-house clay 10 " 

Enamel, 

Spar 20 parts. 

Silex 2 " 

Kaolin 1* " 

Dr. Spooner remarks that "Mr. Stockton's present recipes are very 
diflertnit from his old ones." 

Next is one of Dr. Henry Villers's recipes, which he spoke of as 
pnxlucing " magnificent" teeth : 

OlnM-house sand 24 parts. 

Poarlash 8 *« 

Nitre 2 •* 

Borax 1 " 

Dr. Spooner mentions Dr. Villersf as "one of the first to introduce 
the art of manufacturing mineral teeth into this country'." 

The next, and last, is one of Dr. S|>ooner'8, which, he says, "fuses 
into a dense Innly that stanils the fire well, of considerable translucency. 
Verj' g(MMl twth may be made from this body."J 

Spar 20 parts. 

Silex 5 " 

Kaolin 1 '* 

QIhss of borax 1 ** 

• 

Samuel W. Stockton, who, as previoasly stated, began his experi- 
ments in 1825, was the first in this country whose manufacture of 
porcelain teeth attained to any commercial importance. Most of those 

♦ Loe. cit, p. 84. f l-*^- ^*^» P- ^2. J Loc. cit., p. 68. 
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who manufacture*! previous to 1835, did i»o to supiily tlioir nvm neods, 
but Stot'kton endcavoi-ed to supply the proffcBidii. Aliout 1830 his 
tpeth bewime prettj- well and widely kuowii, and «ion thopoiftfr were 
afwptetl and u-ie<i as the hcst then procurable. The p-eatest nhi^tjiele 
to hix alt8olute BueeetM lav in the uneven quality of his fabrifiiriou, 
for he (lid not work by unvarying fonnuin?, aud often producwl tlie 
most perfect of his teeth by sheer aocident. One " bateh," in par- 
timilar, is sllll remembered by many as iar above his average pro- 
duHion. 

Stockton's manufacture was, as late as 1845, the must extensive in 
the country. His gwjite-st pnxlnction [>or annum prol«bIy amounted 
In five hundred thousand teoth; which were, however (although the 
he*l then to be ohtiiined), what would now lie cnlled ijuite crude. 
His brtdien were [i[>aipK>, and uniform in cohtr throughout their whole 
e-xtent ; (be i;um enjunel wnn a smooth paint, applied on the surface 
before final vitrifaetion of the tooth; the grinding eurfa«s of the 
bicuspids and molars were fi>nne(l by a ihree-sidtxl file, in single or 
crossed gmovm; each tof>th was of uniform thickness from side to 
side, no attempt lx>ing maile to pn*<erve an nnhroken lingual surface 
in entJre dentures by shading the thin incisore into tlie broad molars 
through n gnidiia! thickening of the intermediate lerth. His stnclt 
was kept in bidk, in Uittles; the nKslern metiuHl of sorting and 
fastening on tvirds not having been then introdut^ed. In all tlieec 
jwrliculars, however, he was not a whit Ixrhiixl his ixmtemiwnuies, 
but, on tlie contrary, gained several premiums in competition with 
tiiem. 

James AJcock, of New York, l»eginning in lft.'l5, jiersevered in his 
* cndcflvoni to secure the strength and life-like appearance denirod, 
until he priKluccd veiy excellent ttxrth. His business in them l)ccamo 
qaitc extensive; and remained so for many years. D, C Ambler, 
ttlso, having commented his experiments before Alcoek (1828), wm* 
qnite sn«t»*ful in establishing his manufactures on s firm iM»is 
before the public. 

Dr. Elias Wildman, of Philadelphia, bc^n his cx|>crimpiit» in 
18<'t7. He produced such n«ultx in life-like appenmnce as hud nut 
been obLiin<^ liefore, and remain unexcelled to the present time. 
His princij)al sueceas was in the pnwliiction «f uniformity in gum 
enamel; in this particular he far out^strippcd all his ^i^■nls. To him 
mast Iw acctirdcd tlie hou'ir of first reducing the manufitcture of 
porcelam tcetli to a scientific Imsi^. 

In 1844, i^muel S. White, a nephew of Stoc-kton (with whom he 
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had served a seven-years' apprenticeship in "the art and mystery of 
dentistry and the manufacture of incorruptible teeth"), b^an the 
production of these teeth, in a small way, in the garret of a dwelling- 
• house at Seventh and Race Streets, in Philadelphia. This was the 
initiatory step in an enterprise which has since become the largest of 
its kind in the world. 

The improvements in mineral teeth with which Mr. White stands 
credited are numerous and important. Among them may be num- 
bered various changes in the forms of platinum pins; such as the 
bell-shaped termination, introduced in 1850; the double-headed pin, 
in 1863; and the foot-shaped pin, in 1872. Other not less impor- 
tant advances are : superior resistance to high temperatures in solder- 
ing; the maximum of strength as tested by riveting, as well as by 
practical use, with tlie minimum of bulk and weight; and improve- 
ments in texture, color, translucency, and vitiil appearance generally; 
together with closer imitiition of the physiological and anatomical 
diiferences in the natural teeth than had before been attained. 

So well known are his productions, however, that it will be super- 
fluous to further tnwxi the advance?, either of his business or his manu- 
factures; suffice it to say that he now makes, annually, over jour 
mUliorw of teeth, about two-thirds of the whole number used m the 
world. 

BASE PLATES. 

Ivory and Bone, — Previous to the introduction of metallic bases, 
the ase of bone or ivory for this ])ur|)ose was universal. The objec- 
tions to these materials were numerous and important, being mainly 
identical with those advanced against teeth of the same substances; 
with the addition of great difficulty in securing correct adaptation to 
the mouth, and the impossibility of making a reasonably correct fit- 
ting permanent, on aw^)unt of the loss of substance occasioned by the 
rapid decjiy of the material. In spite of these disadvantages, how- 
ever, bone and ivory (combined the greatest number of desirable 
points then attiiinable in any one substance; and their use was con- 
tinued (though gradually de(Tca^ing) until several years after the first 
employment of metal for the pur|>os(?. 

Ivory and l)one, when used in the insertion of single teeth, or par- 
tial dentures on one sidt*, were fornunl into what were called sockets; 
which covered only tlu* gum from which the natural teeth were 
absent. When used in the <iis<? of a whole denture, the name base or 
block was given to the work. Tlie manner of fitting was the same 
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in l)Olli OLWB, mid (nntiot lie loiter descrilx-il, io iln Ixsi form, tliaii by 
an «xlT«ot from Hnbiiisoii.* 

"Tlio aurfai^ iif tlie iiioilel, having; Iwen previoiisly prpiiarM with 
WRX anil rwin.t w iii*w iiaiate-d over with roee-piiik aud oil, and the 
bltx'k (of ivnrv) Iwiiijr applii'd liorizonUiIly, a iKirtinn of the coloriiig- 
malt«r ndherpi) to the bone al the points of nppoisition, and thus 
iudirales the [>art6 tn bo reniovod by wulpers. . . . The pn»««t of 
removal or escaviition must be continued .... until .... the 
bone Pomes in l-Iowj Litntat't with every .... inequality of iJic sur- 
face, A similar adaptation must also be made on a seeond model 
resorvod for thu puPjMif^c, the- first liavin}; i<*t its shiirpntss from rc- 
l»«ited uppliuitiong of the Ixini;, ... At this stage .... it ie ncecs- 
snry tliat the ]}'usv should Ih; filti^sl to the mouth. For tbts piiriioee, 
firet jMiiiit with niw-j)ink and oil tlic surface of the gum over wJiir-h 
the pi«*' is ("extend; .... atinpting the opposing teeth in the other 
juw U) tli« bill', by applying tliL' coloring- matter also to their cntting- 
edg(« or grinding surfiu.-e.i; and removing those marks on tlic bone 
whivh result . . . ■" 

Tbft*e Im^^es, thtw foniieii, were fitted with teeth, either human, 
auiiiial, or jtorL-ehiin. It will be evident that only tlic greut(«t eare, 
Kkill, and exiH-rieniv could pnxtuix; results id tlils manner which 
wouhl prjssess much mvuracy of adaptation, or secure ease and «im- 
fort. to the wmrer; and wlien we add to thew the objections alroiuly 
(;num*Tat<il as applying to ivory teeth iu the luouth, we (sinnot won- 
der tluit ihe profiMsion and the public haile^l with delight the advent 
of metallic Uises. 

(lolfl. — 'I'lip date of intrcHluction of metal liases info general den- 
tistry eutinot lie exa<^lly iletermined. It is generally 8ul)|»osed, how- 
ever, that gfild was the metid first u.so<I as a Ititse for artificial tivth. 
It probably soon obtained, and has ecrtninly ever !<tnce bold, the most 
eminent poflition among the many materials for that pur{)ose. It is 
profmble iliiit Dr. Jaimis Gardette, of Philadelphia, was tlic first who 
nsed the gold base in this country. Dr. Gardette arrived in Phila- 
delphia from New York in 1784, and was for many years thereafter 
one of the most jirominent dental operators in America. lie used 
gold as a plate, certainly in the year 1787 ,t and very probably for 
some time before^ 



* Th« Surgicul, Mcchanicnl, and Medical TrMtmenl of tbs Taetb, bj Junta 
BobltiHin, LDndnn, 1840. 
t Ti Iianlen ths ptn«t«r itnd pr«irent psnetration of the eulorSnt; matlrr. 
t Amcrtcaii Journal uf Dental Science, lit Serleti, vul. i. p. 63. 
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Gold, being costly, was within reach of the rich only ; and 

Silver was adopted for use in cases where expense was considered. 
Like gold, the date or place of its first use cannot be ascertained with 
pre(;ision ; but it is probable that it was first employed in England, 
and soon after gold. 

Platinum, as a base, accompanied the introduction of porcelain teeth 
in France. In its pure state this metal is too soft and ductile to retain 
a given form with exactitude under pressure ; and it has hence been 
generally alloyed with some other metal (silver and iridium have been 
used), ill order to obtain the requisite stiffness. 

Aluminum made its appearance as a base about the year 1866 ; and 
to Dr. J. B. Bean belongs the credit of first cdsting a base in this 
metal.* In the state of plate it was hammered or "struck up'' into 
form as easily as silver ; but a great, and, at first, an insurmountable 
obstacle to its use in this manner lay in the impossibility of obtaining 
a solder or cement with which to fasten teeth to plate of this material. 
Dr. Baui was the firnt to cast it, in 1866, and he sul)6equently patented 
his process. He was si)eedily followed, in 1867, by Dr. S. Lawrence, 
of I^)well, with a simplified process, not patented. Afterwards vari- 
ous improvements in its manipulation were introduced, and there were 
soon invented for it [>ractirtible solders. But the difficulties encoun- 
tertnl in working it were so great jis to prevent its general introduc- 
tion ; luul time disc»losed a still greater defect. " While it readily 
withstands the acid sec»rt^tions of the mouth, it is as readilv destroyed 
in a mouth with alkaline reai»tion." f Hence it has fallen into disuse. 
" Aluiniuum .... has not proveil as useful as its advocates, and 
the prt)fi'ssion at largt\ onw hojKnl. It is ib«eil by but few." J 

Various other metals have 1x»imi used, princi|>ally those latterly dis- 
oovercHl, its iridium^ i^allaiUum, and rhodium. Tht^* are employed 
general ly :b* alloys of platinum, and wich sctMus to serve a gixxl pur- 
pose ; but they art* not of sufficiently general applirtibility, or easily 
enough manipulatcHi, to have ix>me into any extendwl it<e. 

J/oii/f/rt/ or **/x)iirff/" fill basts were first used by Dr. Edward 
Hudson, of Philadelphia, alKHit the ytiir 1820,§ but ap|>ear not to 
have attaimnl much ini|H>rtanw at his luiniK In 18.*16, Dr. Wm. A. 



♦ Dontnl Ct>?mo!i, vol. viii. p. 87rt. 

t Report on McchanioRl lX>nti*try, American DenUt Association, meeting of 
August f 1S74. 

J Re|>ort on Mechanical l>dnli»try, American Dental Association, meeting of 
August, 1875. 

{ American Journal of IXmiUI Science, 3d Seriw, toI. iv. p. M5w 
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Roype, of Newburgh, Xew York, cast Imsus in tin ; but Ix-canie cli»- 
satiafiol with thrm, and substituted Hgold nr silver plate witii pourwl 
tin gnms. To prevent corrosion ol' tlie tin, lie attompti<d its gulvani- 
mtion with ptl(t, but fulled ; tlie gold (Miting rapidiy wearing away." * 
It will bo notiu'<l thut Dr. Royce's last prtxves iK>n8titiitvd n metallic 
continuous gum, 

In 1850 Dr, Gt-orpi K. Huwe« re\'ived thR priHras;! and, l»eing 
very inatorijilly aidfni by the progress of lilx'ml ifleas in dentistry 
siinv the tinuf of Drs. Hmlson and Rtiyw, gave thu- poured tin base 
a much wider cilehrit;- than it had yet obtained. At ilrst it wm^ re- 
wivwl with greiit fa\'or ; but it was not until finally pn^ented by Dr. 
AliVwi A, Biandy, in 1856, that this method look a strong hold on 
the profession. Dr. Blandy deviseti an alloy of tin, whioh proved 
superior in uihk of manipulation, and in durability, lo iho pun> nx-tnl ; 
and, having ]ialonti>d bi^ alloy and pr(H<crM»s inlrodueiHl llieni niidtir 
tiw title of ebrnphuily. It r««ived, from time to time, verj' ilatlmng 
uiiti(<es from men eminent in the jiroftsttioii. Dr. HnrriH ttaid of it, 
in 18r)9, " 'Y\\\\A fur, we believe it bos realised the ex{>Gctntioni^ of its 
most xenlourt advomtes. . . . From reautlH wbieh have come under 
our own observation, the use of it Beems likely, in a very abort time, 
to betvine general." | In apite of Dr. liarrin'H prophecy, however, 
rheoplaat^- \\UA not come into grenlly extended use. " This, like all 
othej" niloyw. fiMiii); at a hiw teni[)erature, and of which tin forms the 
prim-tpid [inrt, has never obtained a uni vernal popularity, and allhongh 
it. hnit from time |o time l>een much improvtJ by different ex|(cri- 
mentcr;-, ... it dues not seem likely that it will become the oulistitute 
for rubl»er."S 

(Jutta-ptfoha, for basen, was first introduced in England, by Kdwui 
Tnieman, about 1851. He called his process auroplady, from the 
fact tliat his finiabed bases were electro-gilded. The dentistH of this 
oountrj- imnietliately began esperiincnting, and in 1855 N. B. Slayton, 
of Kladison, Indiana, bnmght out his "colored frutta-percba base."!] 
Atthougb it had first been designed for pemmnent sets, a libtirt jKTiod 
of experimenting proved it not entirely successful as such ; and Mr, 



• New York Ifpiit»l Recorder, vol. t. p. fll, 

t Ibid., vol. iv. p. 2S8. 

I JfAtrin'ii PriiitiiilBS nnd Practice of Denial Surgery. 

I Keporl on UBchBnicul Dentistry, AmoricmQ Denlnl Auoeinlion, mcelSng of 
19TA. 

I Thw *u« dimply Truemmi's bose unilpr ftnolliPr tiHinn. Tlirj were l"ilh 
nod of wire frnme-woric (pold generslly) coveri-d willi guttn-perchn. Trut- 
n') wa* iDcrwirdt vkt'tro-gilded, uliiti! E^UytiiiiV wns nul. 
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Slayton claimed value for it only in temporarv dentures ; for which 
purpot^ it attaincfl to a coasiderable popularity-; which, however, 
was not enduring, and the compound has long been abandoned as a 
base. 

Vnlcanite. — In 1851, the publit^ation of Xelson Goodvear*s process 
for making the hanl rubber compound, at^em-ard called '^ vulcanite,'* 
turned the attention of thot?e interested in manv manufactures to the 

m 

adaptation of this material, which was announced to be a substitute 
for horn, bone, and ivory, as susceptible of being colored, and as 
having all the plasticity of gutta-peri*ha or caoutchouc, while exempt 
from the action of heat, cold, and acids. 

With such a combination of properties in one material, it seems 
unaciT»untable that the dental world did not at once adopt the new 
discovery. It wa^ not until 1855 that Charles Goo<lyear, Jr., obtained 
in England a patent for making a dental plate of hanl rubber, in 
which the teeth were securetl before the compound ^vas vulcanized. 
This wa< the first recorded or publLihed sugjrestion of this use of the 
new material, which contaiiL< not only the adaptation of \-ulcanite, but 
also the use of the monhi as now employeil. It is true that the Cum- 
mings patent, so widely known, has lK?en sustained by the courts as 
possessing the merit of invention in both these respects : but neither 
the Cummings caveat of 1852, hL* application of 1855, nor his appli- 
cation of 18«U mention the a^e of a mould ; and it is not until his 
rnVwii/'of 1865 tliat we find he had includwl this part of the process; 
which he ditl by then emlxxlying the ilescription I'ontained in Good- 
year's English patent of IS 55. 

The mould \ the ver}- heart of the vulcanite pnxx^ss^ wa< first derived 
from I>r. Royiv's experiments \\\x\\ pouretl tin plates in 1837-38 ; 
and wa-s perlecte<l by Dr. George E. Hawes in 185<). alst^» in connec- 
tion with pouretl tin, a< liefore notiitnl.* It is probable that from 
the5*e inventors Mr. Gooilvear ilerivetl his methtxl. 

In 185^. Dr. Putnam, of New York, exjx>rimenteil extensively 
with the \iilcanite. The principal dirtiinilty he em\>untercil was in 
imprrA'ing the objectionable color of the material. 

The general practice in thL< ci-»nstruction ha< ah\-nys lHx*n accord- 
ing to the process of Xcls4>n (iixHlvrtir, by packing the moulds before 
cWing them ; and so pcrfiH*t a^-:is thi< pnxx^^, in its original form, 
that almost no essc»ntu\l impn^vements \\\mm\ it liavc Kxm made. The 
pn>ccss of De war < English, 1?^»»0\, o]H^rate«I by first cU^ing the mould 



♦ Anieric*n Juurnsl of DenUl Science, 2d Series, vol. i. p. S.and foriuer refer- 
eocet. 
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and then forcing the composition into it with a cylinder containing a 
piston (as a syringe), has never obtained any ver}- wide employment 
in this country. 

The Videanite Litigation, — To attempt a critical and detailed re- 
view of this subject would occupy a volume larger than this one. 
We shall note only the most prominent fjicts in connection with it. 

Subsequent to the patent of Charles Goodyear, Jr., for dental 
plates, before mentioned, John A. Cummings obtained (June 7th, 
1864) another in this country for a similar purpose. Cummings had 
filed a caveat in the matter as far Ixick as 1852, and had applied for 
a patent in April, 1855; which application was rtjected. Another 
was more successful; and a patent was finally iasued to him in 1864, 
as described; and reissued January 10th and March 21st, 1865. 

The almost universal applicability and conseciuent value of the 
new material led many to endeavor to secure a share in the profits 
sure to arise from it; and several new pnxvsses for its manufacture 
were devised and patented. Chief among such of these as esix?cially 
related to dentLstrj' were the following: that of Edwin L. Simpson, 
of Newbrough and Fagan, and of William Muller. 

In 1855-6, Dr. C. S. Putnam was prominent in introducing the 
material and process before the dentists of New York and the vicin- 
ity, under the patronage of Charles Goodyt^ar, Jr. Others also en- 
gaged in its introduction, under one or other of the various patentees 
and companies; and the profession begjin to use vulcanite largely. 

The several original patents of the Goo<lyears and Cummings re- 
lating to dental bases passed through a variety of transfers and assign- 
ments, and finally to the ownership of the Goodyear Dental Vul- 
canite Company. In the course of their transmigrations, suits against 
alleged infringers were iastituted, which resulted uniformly in favor 
of the plaintiflfe. 

In the midst of this litigation the dentists occupied an anomalous 
position. Their necessities calleil for the use of the material in dis- 
pute, which they could obtain only at the expense of license fees 
and the high prices charged for the gum; and it was even imi)ossible 
to clearly determine, amid the various questions of title and right to 
sell then pending in the courts, as to the value of any licx^nse held or 
proposed to be bought; for each new claimant offered, and sold, such 
licenses, insisting that they would protect the buyer against all attacks 
of adverse parties. 

That all these representations of the conflicting licensors were not 
equally valuable, the dentists who had attended to them soon found 
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to their cost; for the owners of the Groodyear and Cummings patents 
attacked as well the dentists who used, as the lioensor who sold, any 
vulcanite other than their own. Manv dentists, either intimidated 
by threats, or not desirous of litigation, acceded to the demands of 
the rubber companies; but some held stoutly out, and were accord- 
ingly sued. 

The feeling in the profession against the vulcanite patentees, and 
their action, became ver^^ decided; and, early in the history of rub- 
ber litigations, dental protective societies and unions were formed in 
all parts of the country, for the purpose of assisting any who might 
sustain suits brought against them for the use of vulcanite. Contri- 
butions were made, and considerable sums raised to this end ; and . 
many of the profession assumed a posture of defense. The United 
States Dental Protective Union, in Boston, the New York Dental 
Protective Union, and the American Dental Protective Society, were, 
perhajis, the most prominent of these associations. 

In October, 1 864, suit \\tis commence<.l, on the part of the Dental 
Vulcanite Comjxiny, against Isaac J. Wetherlx?e, a dentist of Boston. 
But a decision was rendered against the defendant in May, 1866, and 
the case was not appealed. 

In March, 1868, a suit was brought by the Groodyear Dental Vul- 
canite Comi>any against George Evans, of New York, who held a 
license under the Simpson jwtent ; which was dechired an infringe- 
ment of the Groodyear jxitents, and the cause \>'as given to the plain- 
tiffs and an injunction issued. 

In September, 1868, suit was begun by the same plaintifi& against 
Benoni E. Grartlner, of Rhode Island, who held under Newbrough & 
Fagan's jxitcnts. At first, this case >vas defended by Newbrough; 
but, before the cause came to a final hearing, he entered into an 
arrangement with the plaintiffs bv which thev became the owners of 
his patents, and thus his licensees were left to shift for themselves. 
The Grardner case was dei'ided in favor of the plaintifls in the Circuit 
Court in Rhode Island; but an apj>cal was taken to the United 
States Supreme Court, where the decision of the lower tribunal was 
sustained. 

Between the taking of this appeal, however, and its hearing, facts 
came out, and revelations were made, which seemed to point to the 
conclusion that the case, as presented, was a collusive one. Acting on 
this information. Dr. Samuel S. White, on behalf of himself and 
many others, dentists, moved the Supreme Court to dismiss the .ap- 
peal ; which, after argument, was done, and an onler made to recall 
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the mandate that had been issued to the Cireuit Court. This con- 
clusion made it necessary for the rubber company, if they would 
establish their claims, to bring new suits. This they did ; and such 
suits now multiplie<l ; it was therefore necessarj' to come to some final 
action which should determine a definite status of the parties toward 
each other. In this crisis Dr. White was requested by many of the 
most prominent dentists to assist in the preparation of a case which 
should contiiin all that belonged to the dental profession by discoverj', 
use, and publication ; the expenses of the litigation to l>e paid by 
voluntar)' contributions from the profession. An agreement was now 
made between counsel whereby the proofs to l>e taken in a certain case 
against Daniel H. Smith, a dentist of Holyoke, Massachusetts, should 
ako be taken as the proofs in several other causes then pending; thas 
making this a test aise. On the 14th, 15th, and 16th of January, 
1874, this case was argue<l in Portland, Me., before the Hon. George 
F. Shepley. The opinion of the court, sustaining the patent, was 
given May 8th, 1874; and the final decree was entered August 18th, 
1874. Immediately thereafter all the necessar}' formalities were com- 
plied with (the supersedeas bond filal, etc.) and an apinad to the 
Supreme Court of the United States i^rfected; thus arresting the 
execution of the judgment against Dr. Smith. In this condition the 
case still rests, not having been yet reached cm the (calendar of that court. 

The cases noted are the principal among many which have been 
instituted, and which we are compellal, through want of space, to 
pass in silence. Dr. White received the approval of the profession 
for his action in their behalf, as witness the resolutions of thanks to 
him by the Americim Dental Association,* the Harris Dental ^Vsso- 
ciation,t the New York State Dental Societ)',J the Merrimack Valley 
Dental Association,§ and many others. 

Collodion. — This form of base material was devised and patented in 
England, in 1859, by John Macintosh. It was at first ra«ivcd with 
indifference, the attention of the profession being largely absorbed by 
vulcanite at the time; but when harrassed by the niblKT companies, 
and when all were in searc^h of a substitute for vulcjinite, collcKlion 
received greater attention, and was exjKTimented with sufficiently to 
prove that by its then process of manufacture no reliable results could 
be obtained. An improvement was then made by Dr. J. A. McClel- 
land, who introduced his material under the somewhat flowery title of 



• Transactions of Amer. Dental Assoc, for 1872, p. 28, and for 1874, p. 21. 
f Dental Cosmo.", vol. xv. p. 854. X Ibid., p. 415. { Ibid., p. 415 
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RoHC'PearL — At the first appearance of this compound there were 
found in it many defects; which were largely corrected, and the 
proc»css assumed some importance, particularly in the West. It is 
regarded at present with much less favor than formerly, as appears 
by the following extract from the Transactions of the American 
Dental Association for 1874: "Rose-i^earl, owing to the complicated 
method of its manipulation, has not grown into that general favor 
which was anticipated for it. The material itself, in its improved 
form, appears to possess many of the properties necessar}' for a good 
and durable base." 

Celluhid.— In 1870, Isaiah Smith Hyatt and John W. Hyatt, Jr., 
obtained a patent for a method which has apparently solved the 
problem of ccmverting collodion into a homogeneous and durable 
solid, in masses. To their compound they gave the above name. 

This is, essentially, a mixture of camphor gum, finely comminuted, 
with cellulose fibre. Being naturally colorless, it recpiires only a small 
projwrtion of coloring matter to pnxluc^ any desired tint. It has 
been found to be strong, light, plastic under heat, and elastic when 
cold. It can be remoulded frequently without injurj', and may be 
repaired easily and promptly through its perfect weldin|^ properties. 
An objection occurring in its first foniLS of manufacture — ^that of 
warping — has l)cen nearly obviated, and the new composition has 
iKJCome rapidly, widely, and well known, and is in very extensive 
use as a substitute for rul)l)cr. 

Porcelain, — This material, ui^ as a base, was introduced to the 
profession in this country by Mahlon I^xmiis, of Cambridgeport, 
Massachusetts, in 1854, although the making of teeth and plate of 
porcelain, in one piece, was the metluxl practicHxl in the first fabrica- 
tion of porcelain dentures in France, in 1774. Mr. I^K)mis had 
great confidence* in the ultimate su(!cess of his process, and regjirded 
it as easy of manipulation and adaptation. But the profession en- 
coinitcred ver}' gr(»at difficulties with it in these directions, principal 
among them being the almost impoKsibility of projK'rly governing 
the shrinkage of the material in firing ; and Mr. Loomis's process, 
although exjKTimenteil with to some extent, never attained to much 
importance. 

Dr. Dunn made many improvements in this form of bivse. In 
1867 the Committee on Mechanical Dentistr\' in the Americ^an Dental 
Association noticed his processes in the following commencLitory lan- 
guage: "We would further call your attention to a style of work 
known as the porcelain base, presented by Dr. Dunn, of Delaware, 
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which, with its present improvements, promises to a great extent, 
at least, to supersede rubber for full sets." 

But the manufacture of this base is difficult and uncertain, and not 
within the capabilities of time or training of most of the profession ; 
hence it has not come into general use, although, when properly made, 
it coastitutes perhaps as excellent a base as has ever been employed. 
" As the highest production of skill and art, a well and faultlessly 

made plate of porcelain stands pre-eminent But the more 

than ordinary skill and experience requisite in the carving of the 
denture, together with the difficulty in calculating or making allow- 
ance for the uncertain shrinkage of these plates (which shrinkage, 
unless accurately provided for, must destroy the close adaptation to 
the parts to be fitted), will necessarily limit its use to a few exixjcts. 
Specialists can alone hope to l)ccome universally successful."* ' 

Several other materials, in addition to those named, liave been from 
time to time brought to public notice, in almost every case accompanied 
by the assurance that the long-desired perfection in bases had been at 
length reached. We may mention as instances, the electrotype process, 
in which a properly prepared cast received a galvanic dej)osit of the 
metal desired, thus prixlucing a perfect fac-simile of the parts at the 
minimum of expense and trouble, the durability and freedom from 
hurtful extmneous influences being limited only by the extent of thase 
qualities in the metal employed ; and the adwmintinc, a base of cast 
fusible metal. 

These attempts, however, have generally l)een unattended by the 
success and benefits hoped for from them; and gold, vulcanite, cellu- 
loid, and platinum are to-ilay, as they have l)een for many years, the 
principal materials on which mechanical dentistry relies. 

ATTACHING ARTIFICIAL TEETH TO BASES. 

Riveting, — The first practiced method of securing teeth to the base 
was by rivets. This applies more particularly to ivory and natural 
teeth, although mineral teeth (other than the French) were for a con- 
siderable time often fastened in this manner. The ordinary practice 
with human, animal, or hippopotamas ivory (called dentine by Robin- 
sonf) teeth will best be described by extracts from his work. 

" The exact point [on the plate] where the rivet is to be inserted 
.... must now be ascertained. This is done by temi)orarily fixing 



* Report on Mechanical Dentistry, American Dental Association, 1875. 
t The Surgical, Mechanical, and Medical Treatment of the Teeth, by James 
Bobinson, London, 1846. 
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the teeth in their intended places on the plate by means of a piece of 
warm beeswax, on the removal of which a raised point will be ob- 
served, corresponding to the openings in the teeth ; and at this point 
the rivet is to be inserted by first drilling a hole of the same size as 
the gold wire intended to be used for the rivet, and soldering it [the 
rivet] to the plate. 

" The teeth (if natural) are to be fastened on the pivots by means 
of a little floss silk wound round the latter, which must be previously 
indented or jagged with a file. Moisten the silk with mastic varnish, 
and press the teeth Jirnili/ on. When mineral teeth are used, and the 
length of the pivot will allow, the above method of fixing may still 
be employed." 

•Before the publication of Mr. Robinson's work, it was often cus- 
tomary to allow the rivets to pass entirely through the teeth, and to 
rivet them, after placing the teeth in position, by light tiips of a small 
hammer. This method was found inefficient, as the head formed on 
the rivet was worn or broken away in mastication, and often required 
re-riveting. In mineral teeth this fault was finally corrected by fixing 
the rivet or wire in the substance of the tooth before baking or " firing" 
the latter, though this transformation in tooth fabrication took place 
slowly, and was pre<x}ded by baking into the tooth a platina tube, 
which passed entirely through. In these cases, the tooth was fastened 
generally as follows, — to ag:ain quote Mr. Robinson : " Place the 
tAsytli on their rivets and insert a small quantity of sulphur between 
the rivets and the tubing ; hold the plate over a spirit-lamp until the 
sulphur melts; then allow it to cool gradually, and it ^vill be found 
that the teeth an* s<H*un»ly fixcnl to the rivets." Mr. Robinson adds, 
that "some dentists use pewter solder in the same manner; it is objec- 
tionable, ina**inuch as it yields a (*onstant metallic taste in the mouth." 

Tlu; French niineral teeth, having a gr(K)ve flanked by platinum 
studs lengthwise^ of their backs, were fa^^tenwl either in the manner 
fii>5t di^'rilK'd, by pivots, or by soldering a biwking or gold plate to 
the platinum studs. 

With tli<xs(» ininenil teeth jM>ss(»ssing a protruding j)erpendicular 
pivot in their bases, th(» meth<Ml of proctMlure will be sufficiently 
obvious without description. Hut as correct principles of manufac- 
ture l)ecame gnidually ap|mrent, t he ^>/ro/ was changed to the jnn, and 
transferre<l to the back of the tooth; upon which ncK^essarily followed 
the openition nf hackinf/ und Huldirhuj^ one sufficiently familiar to the 
profession at this time. 

The pnnvsses mention(Hl |mish(»sh<h1 inherent defects which grew to 
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be more obvioas as dentistry progressed. A wider range of materials, 
and the increased demand for better artificial dentures, produced a 
necessarily consequent improvement in processes; and, as each one 
engaged in mechanical dentistry strove to outstrip his fellow-workers 
in the race for perfection, the modes of securing teeth to the base 
soon became vastly more varied and perfect than had been before 
supposed possible. 

Probably the greatest advances have been made in the direction of 
OorUinuom Gum. — This term is used to designate the fastening of 
porcelain teeth to plates by means of a fusible compound, applied on 
the btuse and around the teeth, moulded and colored to represent the 
natural gum, and finally fused; thus making an almost homogeneous 
mass of the teeth, gums, and plate. 

The first api)earance of this branch of the art was between the 
years 1815 and 1820 in France. M. de Chemant, w^ho, as has been 
stated, claimed and was allowed patenb^ for the invention of mineral, 
porcelain, or incorruptible teeth, first constructed his dentures in one 
piece, the gum part being painted after vitrifaction. This paint was 
easily destroyed by wear; and MM. Fonzi and Delabarre (1815 to 
1818), substituted jeweler's enamel for De Chcmant's paint. This 
cracked and wore away, and M. Delabarre (1819-20) conceived the 
idea of imbedding the separate teeth in the base and joining them 
thereto by a composition whi(»h should fuse at a lower heat than the 
teeth or base, and, being properly moulded, with the coloring matter 
in the subdajiee of the materiaiy should thus form a continuous gum 
of indestructible color, and which should also fasten the teeth in their 
places. This M. Delabarre did, and thus constructed the first "con- 
tinuous gum." 

In this country, single teeth and blocks with gums, called "gum 
teeth," were first made about the year 1835. 

In this year, Dr. Henry Villers, then of Albany, New York, 
introduced what he calls* "the method of uniting single teeth into 
full sets, in masses with gums, and fixing them to gold plates." Dr. 
Villers pivoted his teeth to the plate, not relying on the gum com|)o- 
sition to fasten them. In the same year, Dr. Josephus Brockway, of 
the same place, made "many sets of upper teeth, 'continuous gum,'"f 
presumably in the same manner as Dr. Villers. 



* Letter of Dr. Villers, in New York Dental Recorder, vol. vii. p. 62. 
f Introductory Lecture before the New York State Third District Dental 
AMOciation, January 12th, 1869. 
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In 1840, Samuel W. Stockton made single and block teeth with 
colored gums. Dr. (Jeorge E. Hayes, of Buffalo, also made such 
teeth in this year, having, at the time, never seen or heard of any 
such. 

On September 18th, 1847, a patent vrns issued to M. Levett and H. 
Davis for "an invention for concealing the metal work used in the 
insertion of artificial teeth."* This was what was then, and has 
since been known as " Levett 's Patent Enamel." It was found, on 
experiment, to crack and scale off, and so proved to be of little value.f 
M. I^evett, however, sold "rights" to numerous dentists. He also 
proposed to tlie New York State Society of Dental Surgeons to grant 
rights under his patent to its memlwrs for one hundred dollars each, 
for seven years' use, ten jx^r cent, of the amount of such sales to be 
placed in the funds of the Society ; which propasition was accepted. 

In 1834, Dr. Thomas Harrison, of Buffalo, commenced experi- 
menting in continuoas gum work, and in 1843 made a set of such 
teeth, which were in ase for eight years thereafter.]: Dr. Jonathan 
Dodge also exjKirimented in 1845 with this work.§ 

Alxmt the years 184G-7, Dr. John Allen, of Cincinnati, began the 
investigation of this subject, and Dr. William Hunter also experi- 
mented at this time. On the 29th of April, 1851, Dr. Allen filed 
a caveat in the patent office for "a fusible cement, of which an 
artificial gum is formed, applicable to artificial teeth, and by means 
of which they are set."|| At the twelfth annual meeting of the 
Amerimn Society of Dental Surgeons, in Philadelphia, August, 1851, 
Dr. Allen exhibited s|)ecimens of his manufacture. At the annual 
meeting of the Mississippi Valley Association of Dental Surgeons, 
held at Louisville, Ky., in Septcmlxir, 1851, Dr. Allen again ex- 
hibited his invention, and a resolution was offered awarding him a 
gold medal ; which resolution, however, after a spirited discussion, 
was not acted on. 

In December, 1851, Dr. Allen obtained a patent for his invention, 
and, a year later, began a suit against Dr. William Hunter for an 
alleged infringement, which cause was decided in favor of Hunter. 



» Vidf specification of patent, 

t C. T. Cushman, in American Journal of Dental Science, 2d Series, vol. I. 
p. 68. 

J Testimony of Dr. H., in the AUen-Uunter case. Dental Register of the Weat, 
vol. viii. p. 286. 

{ Ibid., p. 292. 

II Dental Register of the West, vol. viii. p. 284. 
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Pinally, in Jiinp, 18o5, appeuml a (mpiI from Dr. Hunter in llie 
I deiitnl iierimlitals, annnmidng that "the un]ileai«ant controversy 
1 between Dr. Allen auti myself, whieli le<l lo ihe suit, has been 
Btmnably reconciled since its termination," anil that Dr. Allen would 
Iieitceforth be entitled to "any adi-antayes he or the publif; may find 
in nny tdwis that havt; been ref^rdwl as j»eeuliarly my own." 

Hiioh is an i^x<vtadiag\y condeiisetl a(v.<oiiut of a trial wliicli excited 
coiisidt;nibli; itit^^rist in tlic prof^Mon at the time Dr. Allen con- 
tinnu! the Mile of " itistru>!tii>iu«" in the lute nf bin ifHU^Kjund. 

Bui thi-n- wt-re ^reat iiieonvoniences in its iwe. Sime nf the« are 
tncntiiiniil in n Ki^iiort on Munthaniml Dentiatr\' to the .A-e^oeiated 
I Alumni of Amerinan Dantal ('olleget*, March, 1854,* by M. D. 
[ FrencJi ; who »tatfti that " the plate I» liable to spring, and the gum 
■mi'k oft", and ra.»ny dontwln who adopts! it practiced it oidy to 
I find tiifir high hopw of its ultimate micccws diMippninted, and have 
1 lienoe aluindoned it altogether," Dr. I'"rench hintri, however, that 
I tliifl ill «uii(«« may be attributable t« "an impniper manner of eora- 
I pounding and working the material, or an imperfect ada]>tation of 
I the plate t« the luoutli." In tl»se conjectures, he waa prolrabiy riglit; 
I for the invention in now iu use to a conHidcrablo extent, and takee 
\ rank h8 nearly the mtist perfect of artificial dentures. The difiicul- 
tien oxjterienf^nl in ilM preparation and manipulation ittill exi^t, and 
I fonn an etfei-tual Inirrier tn ittt general employment; as only great 
i «kill and experience may nmke it a aucc»«; and therefore it iri eon- 
fined almost to HjtecialiHtM. Rut, certainly, in their handti, the pniceaa 
prodoccii very elegant dentures. 

In onler to overcome the obstacles met witli in the working of 
poroel^n continuous gum, many devices have been presented. The 
i moot prominent of these, and the one which has attained the strougeat 
I bold in mecfaanicid dcntif<try, ix the use of 

Vulearute. — This material potwEwses tlie advantages of facilitr of 
I working, cheapnesB, and perfiKrtion of adajilation, in a high degree; 
land iu ase has, therefore. Income greatly extended. It is often 
■ applied on gold plates, and thiB produces very excellent dentures. 
The more fiwible of the metals liHVc also Ikvii much employed 
in this kind of work. 7T» was first used in this way, in 1838, by 
i Dr. Royee, of Xcwburgh, X. Y., tlio originator of the " poured tin" 
xas. Amalffamv/as also em ploy g<1 by packing it around the teeth 
tplaced nn the {date, and the mercury aftcrt^-anl evaporatol by heat. 



' Atcedcen Jouriih) of Denial Science, 2d Series, vol. ii 



p. 631. 
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At fiMf iiw. ntWuiMon fffiht: amalgam to the metal ba;^ was relied on 
to HI J |i| f/irt tli#; Urdih; but Huffident «trc'iigth wa« not found to be thus 
nthiitn^lf ntul tli^f Ut^h werr; thrm H^Jdered on as ufual, amalg?im being 
finally ii>^r#l U; finwii the work ami clr*ie all cre\nces. The evapora- 
tioii of thr? uwri^trVf hr;wevc;r, left the added amalgam porous, and 
thiH allowif^l the A(*\Hf^huni of the liquids of the mouth in the very 
hu\miiiwv. of the mat^frial uwd to prevent such action; and, although 
vurioiiH rrH^itiH wercj ^(jviwjd to remove this objection, such as flowing 
tin- tiihtrwm* firiislH'il work with solder, the process never received 
any ext<'n<l<'d favor, and WKm fell into entire disuse. Gold was 
in*Htly UH<'d for this amalj^im, lK»ing employed in the form of foil, 
and laid on and niixcjd with mercury and sulphuric acid in a wedg- 
w<M>d niorfjir. 

HK<'fmiN(» ARTIKICIAI. DENTURES IN THE MOUTH. 

Till' ol<l nictliiKlH of WH'urinjjf natund and ivory teeth in the mouth 
by li^atun'H and pivotinp; have bwn already treated of; and this sec- 
tion will rnnH(M|uently hv dcvot<Kl to the manipulation of porcelain 
Hnl)HtitnteH. 

With tlu'w, at first, the modes were similar to, because taken from, 
thf treatment of natund and ivory ttHJth; l)eing varied only by the 
tlilVerent niHu^Hsities of ponrlain. 

I^lro'lnt/ was the most popular maimer of intnxluction, and was 
pnietinnl wherever tlu» eiremnstanees would allow, with general as- 
HumuH* of su«HH»ss, The o|H»ration was ciTtainly meritorious; for it 
\\i\a survival all the mutations of praetiir, and is almost as much in 
lavor toMlay, as it was tillly yi^ars ago. 

The moiU»s of pnHHHlurt* wert* various, and only the mast promi- 
UMit, thnmgh exivllemv or ingt»nuity, will W noted. 

IVrhup'* the nuvst ustnl of all metlnHls \^iu5 that in which a plate 
ttM»th had soldertnl ou it a stn>ng metal lgi>ld or platinum) pivot. In 
fHUue lU'^iv the hole in the nn^t \^*as pUiggeil with iro<x/, which was 
|HTt*onUiHl lotiy:thwise ami rtxvivtHl the pivot, pn*viously sipiared on 
il> sidi^» WohI t\»r this purjH^^ is now ainuxt alKUidoneil; but has 
sul^tittui^, jv* gtUt^i-jH^n^ha, or oxy chloride. 

Another metlu^il w^is by wihhI pivots: the teeth having holes in 
their Ivis^* tor tln^ iu?^^rti^m of the pivtHs or jH^gs. This meihtxl is in 
t\iH lu^^ at this tinu\ nhhtmgh it hns U\hi stnnuuHuJy op}H^xl by 
i\wnv who h:iw insisnxl tlwt the w*hhI al^^rlis moisture aini thtis 
iiHUhx>^ Utxtiv in tln^ t\*i^^ ami tluit the swelling: of the moistrtHxi wood 
«^bi^i^ the ^iV'fy ^>f U^h oi\^wn ami nx4. IV lait^Hr tievices in 
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connection with wood pivots, these objec^tions have been almost en- 
tirely removed. The root, having been properly filed, sometimes re- 
ceives a coating of gutta-percha, warmed or in solution, on which the 
crown is tightly thrast, thus making a comparatively tight joint. 
Other materials, as the various plastic fillings, are, or have been, in 
use in this manner. 

But, previoas to these improved modes, it was not considered proper 
to tightly close the joint between root and crown. On the contrary, 
canals were cut, either along the pivot or the side of the hole in the 
crown, or hollow pivots were used, in order to allow the escape of 
any pus which might form subsequent to the operation. More cor- 
rect practice has since decided, however, that disease should be cured 
or removed before the insertion of pivot teeth. 

The method of splitting the pivots to insure their retention, was 
practiced at an early j^eriod. The pivot was often scored, before 
splitting, into barbed i)ointw on its sides, to aid the grasp of the halves 
on the sides of the cavity into which it was thrust. 

Various devices to insure correct adaptation of the crown to the 
root have been invented. The pivot counter-drill has been long in 
use for this purpose. Dr. E. Townsend, of Philadelphia, introduce<l 
the oval and hollow file, one fitting exactly into the other ; the first 
being used on the crown, and the last on the root ; thus seiruring a 
very perfect adaptation. 

Vulcanite has been used in pivoting, but is now generally aban- 
doned. A gold wire was wrapped with gum, which was vulcanizxxl 
around it, and the pivots cut off as desired ; or the \nilcanite was 
formed into a tube, which was inserted in the canal of the root and 
received the pivot; which was formed from the wire on which the 
tube had been vulcanized and thus fitted accurately. 

In cases where decay has enlarged the root canal and weakened 
the walls, oxychloride is used to advantage. The decay being re- 
moved, the cavity is nearly filled with moist oxychloride ; and the 
crown is returned to its place, the pivot entering the plastic filling, 
forcing it outward and upward into the joint, and being securely re- 
tained upon the setting of the oxychloride. Much of the success of 
this procedure will depend upon a proper proportioning of the size of 
the pivot and canal and the quantity of plastic filling.* 

Another and most artistic method of setting a pivot tooth is, to 
enlarge the root canal so that it may be filled with gold around a 

* Dental Cosmos, vol. v. p. 219 
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platinum or gold plate pivot, the gold filling being extended so as to 
either include the base of the poreelam crown, or simply to grasp and 
hold firmly the plate.* 

Clasps are the outgrowth of the old-time ligature. When first 
used, they consisted of gold wires soldered to the plates, and partly 
or wholly encircling the sound teeth which were sufficiently near the 
inserted denture. The wires, however, were soon found to be objec- 
tionable ; as, by attrition of their narrow surfaces, they cut into the 
substance of the teeth they encirjjled ; and, besides, did not secure a 
sufficiently firm and unyielding position of the inserted teeth. They 
consequently gave place to flat and broad bauds of gold or silver ; 
which being accurately fitted, gave the maximum of security with 
nearly the minimum of defects. Dr. James Gardette, of Philadel- 
phia, initiated the use of this method.f Its utility was, at first, 
questioned ; but it lived down opposition, and became firmly estab- 
lished. 

Still, the hard surface of metal in contact with the natural teeth 
was undesirable; and clasps have been fitted with gutta-percha on 
their inner sides, to great advantage.]; 

The principal difficulty encountered in the insertion of artificial 
dentures has been their proper retention in situ. In pivoting, this 
was, by the verj- nature of the method, fully and easily secured ; but 
where pivoting was impossible or inadmissible, clasps were generally 
resorted to, and succeeded very well with partial dentures, where alone 
they could be used. But in cases of whole dentures, especially upper 
ones, the obstacles encountered were great and numerous. Loading 
the plates was largely practiced with lower dentures, and consisted 
simply in adding weight to the plate by fusing metal on its surface. 
This method is no longer in use. 

Springs were, for a long time, almost the only manner of securing 
upj)er dentures. They were known to Fauchard, in 1728, as appears 
by the following passage from his work, vol. ii. p. 282 : " We now 
use, in order to join together the two dentures, hinges and springs in 
the form of a screw, or simply curved in a spiral manner." 

The method was, to form a spiral spring of gold wire, in the ends 
of which were fastened pieces having, either pins at right angles, or 
holes in the same direction. Holes being drilled from side to side in 



* Dental Cosmos, vol. xii. p. 899. 

t Biographical Notice of (the late) James Gardette, Surgeon-Dentist, of Phila- 
delphia (publishel 1850), p. 17. 

{ Dental News Letter, vol. x. p. 141. 
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ihe blocks tin each Hide nl' both upper and Itjwer denliirt*, or hL-adcd 
pins tasteiml in tbes<; p1a(.-eii and projc-cting laterally, thireprinps wptc 
slid upon tliG pins or into the holc»; and, being bi-nt JMirkwjirii id a 
seniicinile, si?rvi'd bv their tendenr-v to straighten tlK'ms^^lws, t() kw[) 
tbe deutiir<J? pi-wwd ugriinst the jiiw!^. Wbci-e only an upiMT ilcntiiru 
was reqiiiti-d, thi: springs wore soldered to elasps c.ndnduig tin; lo^-cr 
\ roolaitt. 

The (lixnd vantages utteiultiut upon this method are even tiutn-obvi- 
I ou« tinJay tluiii tliey were when the springs WOJ^ usitl. Among tbeni 
V 1h' named, ini]H»«il>ility of preventing the eoUection of secn^tioim 
I and food in the springs, diffieultv of ek^ansiiig, itnd uiconvenieiK^c to 
1 the weiircr. Apjtarent as tJiew objii-lioiis now are, they were aluo 
I apprcc-iatod at tlie time ; and some nifMle which should fill their place 
I and allow of tlieip disrontiniinnee, was (ngerly sought. 

This Wiis ooiwidercd to have l»wn found hi the prineiple of what 

I Desiraljode ealls " ooadaptation." About the year 1«00, (iai'dctte, of 

I Philorlelphia, having inaerted an npjwr dwiture, ti-mpomrily without 

I spring, was surprised, some time ut^er, ii|>on mlling ou bis patient in 

I order to supply ibe s|)riiigN, to find that she Imd, by use, betwme able 

' to retain the denture perfwtly.* Dr. Gardett* attributed tJiis to almon- 

pherio preimHrf on the platv, and afterward eoustmi-ted his upper ilon- 

turfs t-ntinily in this inaiiDcir ; nud, in the controversy whieh afterward 

ned oti this snbjeet, its dtstiovery was eluimed for him. But there 

in abuudumi' of prottf to support the assertion that Ilr. Gardette'a 

cam was simply one of ext^rllent adaptation of the plate, rendering it 

«u»y for the patient to suppitrt the dcuttire by involuntary and ia- 

atinutivH movumentfl or eontraetious of the muselea of the oral cnvity. 

lu HUpiwrl: of this view we may cite Dr. Solynum Browu in his 

" Mcehaniml Dentistry." " Inasmuch as the piwits wlin^b I am now 

dfflcribing, are tlnise whieb by some have been eallwl 'snetJoa phitcs,' 

and by otiiers are said t*i be retained in piuitiou liy atmospherio 

' preasuif, I deem it pro|H'r in this plnet^ to express an opinion .... 

' that tvvi piee(» of this kind are tiM^I tiritdy ujxin the gum, and used 

I flouccwfully for purposoj of tnastieation, by mere sueti<in or atinos* 

I pfaertc proisure, without any aid from the tongue, li|>s, ehecks, and 

I anlnfiinnijcing jaw." "The manner in whieh the surrounding jwrte 

[ operate to secure such a plate in aliu, is too well known to need tiny 

illuxtrntioti even to the youngest student of our art." f 



* Bi<>(;riiii)ii(,-al Nulice uf (the Ulo) JHinm Gsnlelle, p, IS. 

f Amorkon JouroBl of Danlsl Science, Ist Serict, vol. ii. p. 2B7. 
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It is certain, however, that to "atmospheric pressure" was almost 
universally attributed the results obtained by perfection of adapta- 
tion. 

In 1835, Dr. Chapin A. Harris designed what he calls an "air- 
chamber" ; being simply a depression in the surface of the plate, pro- 
jecting downward from the palatine arch. This is the earliest date 
recorded for the use of "cavity plates," as they afterward came to be 
called.* 

In 1840 (July 3d), Alfred Riggs, of New York, receiv^ed a patent 
for a chambered plate of the following description: "He struck a 
plate to fit the mouth accurately, and perforated a portion of the sur- 
face resting on the palatine vault with small holes. Over this a plate 
was struck forming a chamber about one line in depth at the centre, 
vanishing to the alveolar ridge, and soldered firmly to it."t This 
form of plate has been abandoned, because of the drawing of the 
gums into the apertures, producing inflammation, — ^and because it 
was very difficult to keep clean. 

In 1842, Amos Johnson, of New York, made a cavity plate of his 
own device, for which he prepared dniwings and specifications, pre- 
paratory to obtaining a patent, but did not, from some cause, do so.J 
The cavity was a simple crescent-sliaped depression in the palatine 
portion of the plate. 

About 1845,§ Dr. J. A. Clcaveland, of Charleston, S. C, con- 
structed a cavity plate, by first fitting an ordinary plain plate, and 
cutting out of it a central ojHining about three-quarters of an inch in 
diameter, inside a ring formed by a half-round wire which liad been 
previously soldereil to the plate. A second, dished, plate, somewhat 
wider than the opening, was then soldered over it ; thus making an 
inclosed cavity with overlaj>ping edges. The rounded wire served to 
stiffen the plate, and to prevent unpleasant chafing or irritation of the 
gums. 

In February, 1848, Levi Gilbert, a confectioner, of New Haven, 
Conn., obtained a patent for "atmospheric pressure plates," in which 
the following is claimed: "My invention is the application of at- 
mospheric pressure to plates used in dentistry : the plate being 
single, and a chamber being sunk in the central part of the upper 



♦ Dictionary of Dental Science, p. 501. 

t American Journal of Dental Science, 2d Series, vol. ii. p. 420. 

X New York Dental Recorder, vol. ii. p. 77. 

2 Harris's Dictionary of Dental Science, p. 501. 
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surface of the plate, in which a vacuum can be formed by the 
tongue."* 

Upon the publication of this patent, Mr. Gilbert was met by the 
assertions of dentists on every hand, that his application had been 
known and practiced for years before. Many claimants for priority 
of this invention made themselves known ; and he was soon satisfied 
that their claims, however they might stand in relation to each other, 
were superior to his. He eventually abandoned his patent. 

Not so the profession, however; who, having tested the improve- 
ment fully, and found it worthy, almost unanimously adopted it. 
A committee appointed by the Pennsylvania Society of Dental Sur- 
geons to investigate the merits of the "Gilbert plate," while report- 
ing evasively on the question of priority of invention, said, in regard 
to its practical value, "In a great number of cases it has been most 
markedly successful, and in cases, too, where springs had been unsuc- 
cessfully applied by different operators, and they believe also that this 
happy result has been from the use of the ' Central Cavitj' Plate'." 
The report concluded with a recommendation "that a certifiwite of 
approval of the Central Cavity Plate should be awarded to Mr. 
Gilbert by the Society."t Which action and recommendation were 
ratified. 

The construction of cavity plates was the first aj>plication of the 
veritable principles of atmospheric pressure in dentistr}% That it 
was a great improvement on the old plan is certain; and it has 
become an integral \mvt of meclianical dentistry. 

Many inventions, designed to improve the first principle of a plain 
cavity, have been presented. Most of them, from complexity or 
other cause, have not met with the general approval of the profea- 
sion. A half-round pnyection surrounding the cavity on its inner 
edge and jutting out from the surface, is, perhajys, the most impor- 
tant of these, serving, as it does, by sinking into the gum and 
membrane, to make the vacuum in the chamber more perfect. The 
valve plate, invented by Dr. W. H. Dwindle, of New York, is a 
very beautiful and scientific adaptation of the principle; but, being 
somewhat complex, is not generally used. The lateral cavity plate 
of Dr. J. F^ B. Flagg, invented in 1 849, is of more practical im})or- 
tance. This improvement removes the chamber from the palatine 
arch to the surfaces of the alveolar ridge immediately posterior to 

♦ American Journal of Dental Science, 2d Series, vol. ii. p. 421. 

t Minutefl of the Transactions of the Pennsylvania Society of Dental Surgeons. 
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the molar teeth. ThiLS the projec^tion of the chamber in the roof of 
the mouth is removed, and partial dentures may be inserted without 
covering the palatal surface with metal. 

The "engraved suction plate" of Dr. Harnett, of New York, 
though highly extolled by Robinson,* never obtained any extended 
use, and may be mentioned as one of the curiosities of dentistry. 
The process was simply, engraving any ornamental design on the 
inner surface of the plate; thus forming a number of minute con- 
voluted air-chambers. 

The cavity plate is now made in all the various plate materials. 
Years of constant use have proved its value ; and it forms one of the 
greatest adv^ancxis in prosthetic dentistry. 

THE LABORATORY. 

Under this head will be treated the manufacture of artificial den- 
tures, including notices of the materials not heretofore mentioned, 
processes, mechanical devices and instruments, and the various appa- 
ratus of the workshop. The limits of this work precluding the" 
possibility of thorough treatment of these subjects, only the most 
importiuit points will be presented. 

Imptrmom, — For many years, wax Wiis the only material known 
for the process of obtaining an impression or matrix of those parts 
of the mouth intended to be coverwl by artificial dentures, the first 
step to be tiiken in the construction of the latter. The common pro- 
duct of the hiHi was the variety ased, in its natural state and with- 
out other refining tlian sufficed to remove any physical impurities 
which it might contain. The process was simple, and consisted in 
warming a sufficient quantity, with a spirit lamp or in hot water, and 
applying it to the parts; making such digifcd pressure on, and work- 
ing of, the material as should insure its exiu't adaptation to the sinu- 
osities of the surfiice covered by it, and then cooling and carefully 

removing it. 

At iirst the wax was held, during application, directly by the 
fin^'-ers; but various disiid vantages experiem^ed by this mode led to 
the intHKluction of wax-holders. As these instruments are in use at 
present, with but little, if any, nKxlification of their form and mate- 
rial from those first ased, a further des(Tii)tion will not be necessary. 

The use of plaster of Paris for impressions taken from the mouth 
was intriKluwd about 1844-5. Who first used it for this purpose it 



* Robinson on the Teetli, London, 1S46. 
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18 now impossible to say ; but the credit of priority has been alK)ut 
equally divided between Drs. Westcott, Dwindle, and Dunning. 
The question of its introduction at one time occasioned much more 
discussion than would appear at all necessary from the apparent obvi- 
ousness of the process. 

Gutta-percha. — Almost the first ase of this material, upon its in- 
troduction to the profession in 1848, was for taking impressions. It 
was " thoroughly soaked in boiling water, then kneaded and moulded 
in the same way as wax to fit the case, . . . and immediately placed 
in the mouth and firmly pressed to its i)lace.''* Its quick and perfect 
solidification, and the consequent freedom from danger of disarranging 
the mould in withdrawal, commended its iLse ; and, although it never 
endangered the permanent UMt of plaster, it held a prominent place 
among materials for impressions. It is now, however, little used for 
this j)urpose. 

Of late, various comp(xsitions have l)een invented, designed to take 
the place of wax and plaster. Each of these has its merits and de- 
merits, and they have very greatly Jcsscned the use of wax. Plaster, 
however, with its many and almost unsurpassable advantages, will 
probably, at least for a long time to come, constitute the main reliance 
of this branch of the art. 

Casts and Dies, — The use of plaster in forming models from im- 
pressions previously taken extends back out of record, and has never, 
for this purpose, luid any competitor of sufficient importanc»e or value 
to demand notice. For a long time fitting to plaster cjists constituted 
the only method of adapting artificial dentures, the casts Imng j>ainted 
with moist color, and thiLS marking their prominences on the plate 
material as it was rei>eatedly applied to them. Even after the intro-. 
duction of metal plates, plaster was still use<l as the cxust, the j)late 
not being then swaged or " stru(*k uj>,'' but adaj)t(Hl by bending with 
proper forceps or pliers, and the hammer and punches. 

Who introduced metallic mcMlcls and counters is not known. The 
material first itsed for them, however, was brjiss or cop|)er. After- 
ward, more easily fusible metals were employinl, as lead, tin, zinc, 
type-metal, britannia, Babbitt's, D'Arcet's, and other compositions, or 
a combination of two or more of these. The ingenuity of j)rosthctic 
dentistry has never ceased being exercLscil with the problem of the 
production of a material for casts and dies which shall possess all the 
desired attributes of strength, non-contraction, or expansion, adapta- 

* American Joarnal of Dentaf Science, lit Series, toI. riii. p. 258. 
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bility in casting, and facility of manipulation. Various combina- 
tions of metals, in innumerable ratios of proportion, have been 
invented to secure these ends. Electricity has been called to our aid, 
in pnxlucing directly upon the plaster a galvanic deposit which should 
admit of the pouring of fused metal upon it without destn)ying the 
plaster, thus abrogating the employment of moulding sand. Thb 
process was the invention of Dr. T. H. Burras, of New York, in 
I860.* Dr. W. H. Elliot, of Montreal, mixed his moulds with 
plaster and sand, and poured the metal (zinc) directly upon them. 
Dipping the baked plaster cast into melted lead for the mould is also 
practiced, a mixture of zinc and tin being in turn poured into the 
lead to obtain the male die. 

Zinc and tin for the cast, and lead or tin for the matrix, are, per- 
haps, more generally used at present than other formula.s, though the 
materials and proportions are even more varied now than formerly. 

A very considerable advance in metallic (tasting has been the intro- 
duction of Dr. George E. Hawes's (New York) sectional moulding 
flask. This obviates all danger of " dragging" (breaking do\\Ti the 
sand) in removing the casting from the mould.! 

The adjustment of artificial teeth in the mouth, so that a correct 
apposition with the remaining natural teeth should l)e obtained, was 
little thought of in the earlier days of dentistrj' ; but the growth of 
the art rendered it at length a desideratum, and finally a necessity. 
The first attempts at prcxluidng this c»ondition were through the 
medium of antagonizinrj caaU of the opposite denture. These long 
served exiKjllently for the puri)ose, but were finally aided by mechani- 
cal contrivances called articulators, which latter have l)een so far and 
perfectly developed as to leave little to be desired in this direction. 
The kinds and models of articulators are so various, and their grada- 
tions of cotnparative value so imperceptible, that none can be particu- 
larly noticed. 

The Application of Ilvat in various forms has always constituted 
one of the j)rincipal features of j)rosthetic dentistrj\ In the various 
stages of the manufacture of tM)rcelain teeth a suitable furnace or 
muffle wa.s needed. .Vs, however, such teeth are now seldom made 
in private lalH)ratories, Ixjing by most dentists protnired from special 
manufacturers, it Is not deemed n(»<'cssarv to treat further of such 
appliances. 



* Dental C<»snios, vol. ii. p. 105. 

t New York Dentnl Recorder, vol. iv. p. 286. 
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Th« bUtiD-pipe fiannot be ^ua disregarded. Ttiin instrument in, 

li perha[N?, the mmt iDijxirtant of any employed in dental {iroMihe^is, and 

I corresponding diligenrt? has been used in iu inipmvflment. From 

r the ordinary hollow metal tube and 8pirit-lamp to the ooni[>limt£il 

I, and srientilio " osyhydrogon" ia a long stride ; yet it has bwn made 

n dcntiRtry, and prin<-ipally within the twenty years loi^t past. 

Dr. lliili, ot' Matteawan, iwinstnieted perhaps tlie mo.'rt importJint 

I improvement in the common, straight moiilJi-pipe. ThU wa» the 

introrluetion of a eylindrical enlargement of the barrel IwtwePii the 

mniitli-end ami the iiiiiiit, whieh served t<i inleroept and c()ndea'«' the 

moistnre from the Itmgs, 

Brs. Hook and Jahial Parmly were among the firrft in the intro- 

l- dtiction of alcoholic sylf-acting blow-pippn. The invention of the 

I former consislwl in a hollow globe of metiil (Mimposed of two hemi- 

I splicrofi firmly fiwteued together, which being partly fillod with aleohol, 

I and Hiipported over tlie flame of a spirit-lamp, vai>or was formed from 

I tlie alcohol within the globe, which, escaping thntogh a email curved 

I pipu pointing at the flune of the lamp bcneatli, was there ignited arid 

J forced upon the work. The instrument of the lattor was on the same 

t gcarml principle, but bo arrangctl as to more nearly obviate the danger 

I of explosion to which the former was liable.* Variou.^* other forma 

L of the alcoholic blow-pipe have l>pen used to a greater or leas e.^tent. 

Thf«o vnrictiM of this mstrument, the motive power of which is 

t hydraulic, have l^ecn and are somewhat extensively in use; an is 

Fnlso tlie (ffl«! with f(n)t-powcr apparatus of this kind. The latter, 

uombining many cs<wllcncic8 with but few and muderate defects, la, 

perhaits, more ncncndly cmployivl than any other variety. Thero 

are many kiiKli, fiu-li presi-nting some peculiar odvuntage. 

With the cuming of vulwinitc, a new variety of apparata'* was 
I Introdaocd intu the lubomtonF*. Tliis ik the vn^mixcr, of whiuh 
I there tire wvorul kinds. The firet in use, (comparatively rude and 
I olnmsy in iwinstrurtion, and very liable, from fiiulty manufacture, to 
\ explosion, havi; Iteen nipla«Hi by others very much superior in these 
J pftrtlculani. None can be singled out as best, or most ust»I. A kin- 
I dred instrument is that for the management of celluloid. Both thcso 
Bp]HU~Littir4 ;ire still in proi«s8 of improvement. 

Next ^J the blow-pipe, if not, indeed, quite its eiprd in im[H>rtanuo 
I in the laboratory, is the lathe. Thw instrument was, on its intro- 
I dnctioa, oeeupiixl almost solely in grinding [wrcelain work ; but, tu 



lary of Donial ?cien», p. 90. 
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modem dental laboratories, the complete tuming-lathe now has a 
place. 

Although there is no record of the introduction of lathes or grind- 
ing apparatus in mechanical dentistry, it is apparent that they have 
been long in use ; for the labor of grinding porcelain teeth or cutting 
ivory, especially the former, is severe, and the attention of the den- 
tist must liave been early directed to lightening it. In the younger 
days of American dentistry, hand-wheels or grindstones were much 
in vogue, especially in the practice of itinerant dentists ; but foot- 
power very soon came to be used. 

The earliest pedal lathes were of very rude construction, in common 
with most of the machinery of the time. Improvements, however, 
were quickly made, and we find in general use to-day the " improved 
lathe" of Mr. J. D. Chevalier, introduced about 1 855. In fact, since 
that time, almost all the advances have tended to modifications of the 
ordinary foot-lathe of the me(*hanic. One innovation, however, is 
the production of exactly and elegantly-made apparatus for use in the 
operating room. 

The old grindstone was first replaced by the emery wheel, formed 
by spreading melted glue on a wooden wheel, and dusting powdered 
emery thereon, which was a common device in ordinary mechanics. 
This, in turn, made way for the wheel or disk of emery and shellac ; 
which latter are now thrown aside in favor of the newer and better 
*' corundum wheel." 



ft. 
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OPERATIVE DENTISTRY. 



SIMPLE METALLIC FILLINGS. 

It is impossible to discover when, where, or by whom the opera- 
tion of filling teeth was introduced. It has been claimed for Celsus 
(100 B.C.), but the claim cannot, we think, be substantiated. The 
only reference to the operation in question to be found in the works 
of that writer is, his recommendation to stuff with lead decayed and 
frail teeth which are to be extractefly in order that they vwy not breaJc 
under the forceps,* 

Up to the year 1800, the filling of teeth was an operation prac- 
ticed only by the best dentists. It is probable that it attained a 
prominent position in operative dentistry sooner in this country than 
in others; for, in the works of most foreign (and particularly French) 
dentists, even so late as 1825, we find comparatively little attention 
paid to this branch, and not much knowledge or method evinced in 
its treatment, when compared with the best practice of the time in 
our own country. Koecker, wTiting in 1826, says, "The slight 
scientific attention that has been paid to this subje<;t, is particularly 
proved by the sui>erficial manner in which English, as well as foreign 
writers, have treated of it in their works.^f 

The earliest recorded material for filling is 

Xearf.— This metal was used in the form of leaf. A piece being 
torn off, was rolled between the fingers into a ball or pellet suffici- 
ently large to more than fill the cavity after packing, and was then 
forced to its place by one or two straight instruments, dressed off and 
polished with a burnLsher.J 

This metal, soft and ductile, and easily compressible, long formed 
the principal filling material.§ The French word for "filling'' 



♦ Celsus, De re Medica, lib. 7, cap. 8, sec. 5. f Koecker, loc. cit., p. 886. 
X Desirabodc, loc. cit., p. 282. { Ibid., p. 279. 
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• 

{plonibagey literally leading) is derived from its employment. It 
was used almost entirely in the manner described. Connoisseurs in 
the article preferred that variety denominated "tea-lead," because in 
it was packed the tea received from China. It came with paper 
pasted on one side, which was readily removed by washing in water, 
leaving the lead in a thin sheet.* 

Gold, — Harris sayst that gold was used as a filling in the early 
part of the 18th century; but we have not lxK?n able to discover any 
mention of it prior to that made by Fauchard, in the third edition of 
his work, 1785, l)ook ii. page 68. It is possible that it was employed 
previous to the last-mentioned date, though certainly not to any great 
extent; for Harris notes the fact J that it was not until the year 1800 
that its use " became common among dentists." Although Dr. Harris 
is imdoubtedly correc^t in this statement from one stand-point, yet he 
is, as undoubtedly, not so from another. Among those of the better 
class of dentists who, residing in large and sciiboard cities, had extra 
facilities for procuring gold, it was early employed; but the greater 
number of practitioners did not use it onlinarily until long after the 
date mentioned bv him. Dr. Elcsizar Parmlv§ states that the first 
gold filling he ever saw was in 1815, and this was put in by Waitc 
of Limdon ; and its introtluction into Amcricji as a filling is ascribed 
by Parmlv to Rol)ert Woofeudale, who returncil to New York from 
England in 1795.|| 

Gold was first uschI in leaf, as prej)are<l by the gold-beaters ; but, 
this iKMug ver>' thin, it was s<x)n supplantcil by rolled gold. For a 
long time after its intnxluction as a material for filling there was no 
manufacture of the motal exprt^^ily for dental purposes. A dentist 
in neeil of gold for filling pnxuireil gold (M>ins, and had them n>lled 
by the gold-l)eater into such thickness as suiteil his puri)ose.^ From 
ten to twenty grains was the onlinary thickni^s used. This gold, of 
course, was jis non-adhesive a< tin. The Brazilian Johannes (Portu- 
guese) was the i*oin prelerriHl, it 1km ng the purest of any gold money 
then made, 

AlK>ut the y«ir 1812-13, Marcus Hull Iwgjm the gold-beating 
biLsiness in Hartfonl, Connts'ticut. lien* Clmrk»s Ablwv became his 



* Amorican Journulof DiMital Soionoo, 1st Sorirs» yo\. iii. p. 239. 
f Dictionary of Dontui Soicnoo. p. lV2i\. J Ibid. 

{ Anu»rican Journal of Dontal Srionco, Kt Sorios, vol iii. p. 2. 
II Introductory Lwturc, by J. Brock way, Sr., before the Third District Dental 
Society, Albany, N. Y., 18(19, pamphlet. 

f American -Journal of Dental Science, Ul Scries, vol. iii p. 2. 
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* ftppTcntiw. While liire, ilciilisU wmilil, hi um- the lan^iuifrc of Mr. 
Ahlfpy. " IwriMW his ' ri)llrt' to mil mit ihfir 'nU\ Joes*" (J<ihaiin(s), 
Mr. Bull, arriving nl suiuowhat uf a kiiowlwlge iif dental waiitA, 

I gmilualty bniiight these nistoiuers to uso his (lartially honlen golil- 
leuf, taking tlidr Jnhannes iu exi-haiige. In 18l(i, Mr. Hull nuived 
hiit estahlinthmeiit in I'htlailelphiii, where, in iJ^^I), vVbbcy became hia 
(mrtuer, an<], upon the retirement of Bull, in IKltD, took the huRiiiGm 
himi^if. The hoiwe relimiuiKhed llie gold-leaf Hojiartment in ISIift, 
making dental foil itit sole s|>»'ialty. This was the first honse in the 
eonntrv lo lie -^iiecially eiigagrd in the maniifaotiire of dental gold foil, 
and hnft, tlierefnre, been thn« niontioned. 

The first method employed in tilling with gold was by pellets, as ' 
han been desoribc^i in treating of leiul. Stmietimes the pellet, a/ltr 
tftr fntrodiwthn, wan pierf*d i*ntrally with a sharp instrument, and 
n ct>ne-shaped roll of gold forcvil into the oonHei|iieiil, aperluif, thiw 
wedging laterally.* Si>me dontifils allowed the filling to finally ex- 
tend Iwyoncl the levol of surfaee of the adjoining tooth Hulx^uoe, 
that it might be further («naolidate<l by ma*«ti«ition.t 

This metho«l, with the thii'k gold then aie<l, would not pnxlut* 
even a i/otnl filling, except by the application of great force, lo which 
there were many obvious objections. The foil Uien came to be ma<le 
thinner, ntitil m low ae two grnias tn the leaf vmi* used ; hut from four 
to (iix grains was tJie average weight of leaf. 

Ujwn the employment of light gold, the form of appliuition liemrae 
I'iiangeil. A sheet was rtilled or twisted into a 'rope,' which was 
packed l»y forcing it iiitfi the cavity in fohls. In smaller caviliefl 
whicli would not admit a rope, the half or third of a sheet vras/olded 
overawaich-spriug or light strip of steel, and introduced in tliesame 
way B0 tile rope. 

About the time from 1S40 to 1845, isolate*! membci* of the pro- 
fusion Ix^n to 001/ ril)bo>ut of gold upon a n-indf^r, thus forming 
cvUnders. These cylinders, however, were Btill inscrtod ii]K>n the 
principle nf the old-time pellet, lK>ing wound tm tightly a^ t^i bo little 
coraprensiblc, and to a si^e just sufficient to cnt«r the cavity, into which 
ihey were forced, first liy small and then by larger inKtrnmcnt;^ tJie 

i coils being of sufficient depth to extend above the margin,! J" 

I onler to secure sufficient force for the final consolidation, Dr, Ciish- 
man, of Georgia, dtvised a somewhat curiouif instrument. This was 



* Drilrsbodc, loc. cit., p 282. 

t AmoricBii Juuniul ot Di'tits! Science. 3(] Serin, 



t Ibid. 
,. p. S, ti tt 
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a Mm\Att straight pluggcr in a handle, bent near the point at a right 
aui^h'f and having melted around the elbow there formed a maas of 
li«rul in a flat'-globular hhafie, lielow which the plugger-point prcgected. 
l*he {M>int U;ing placed on the i^urface of a crown-filling, final and 
extn^ne c/nulennation wai* effected by the patient biting forcibly on 
the h«ulen IjalL* The principles of cj^linder-fiUing, as at present 
pnw'ti^'^j'l, ap|>ear not to have lx?en jxirfectly understood at that time. 

Ilriwever, it waw not long iK'fore cylinder filling, as such, came to 
\h* (frnploywl. It is prolxible tliat the method was some time in use, 
by various o|Kirator8, before it became, to any great extent, publicly 
known. HIcK'ks, as well as cylinders, were thas used, the variation 
Ix'ing nion» in name than in reality ; for the only difference between 
them was that the former were wound on flat instruments, the latter 
on round or aiujiUar ones.f 

II must he l)orne in mind, when comparing the cylinders or blocks 
of th(^ jMist with those of the present, tliat the former were tightly 
w(Hm(l, and left only slightly compressible, before use. 

About 1851, the method o{ crimping foil was introduced in France,t 
and soon afterward was used in this country, but never to any very 
grcuit ext(»nt. 

At this jK'riod (1851) the gross annual amount of gold foil used in 
the Uultinl States was al)out six thousand six hundred ounces, sold at 
un avoragi* pri(»e of thirty dollars per ounce, or a total amount of 
one hundriHl and ninety-eight thousand dollars.§ These figures may 
Ih» eonsidereil ib« tolerably correct, although obtaincxl from manufao- 
tuners' statistics ; for the practice of rolling or prefxiring their own foil 
was, at that date, almost entirelv discontinued bv dentists, who had 
gnuhially come to dejRnul Ujjon s|KM*ial fabricators for their supply. 

In (XtolHT, IS 1(>, I>r. V. T. Jackson, of Barton, had a tooth filled 
with 

NjM»Mf/i* /;<>/'/, of the manufacturt* of which he had previously dis- 
t^»ver\Hl the pnHHss.|| This wjb* the first ust^of this form of gold for 
the pur|H»si* uaimHl. It attractwl, however, very little attention from 
the prott^ion until 18r>;>, " when Mr. A. J, Watt, of Uticii, New York, 
ami Mr. .Kist^ph Rirling, Maidstone, Kent, England, apixsired (with 
it) in tlie field alnu^st at the s:uue time. Mr. Ilarling does not appear 



• Amorican Journal of IVutnl Science, 2d Seru»s. vol. viii. p. S. 

t iwa.^ 7. 

I NVw York IVuUl RvH>>rU*r, vol. vi. p, UV». 

I .\iiKpriciin Journal of IVnul Soignee. 2^ S^ri«4. vol. i. p. 22S. 

I SiUittiaa** JvH&rDal. 2^ SeHw, voL vi p. 187. 
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tn luivp iuit«ntr<l his ppcpuration," * but Mr. Watt did ; not rlaitning 

Uie invention of tlie article, but its :ip|ili<?ution to di'iital piirpo««. 

Tills prepiiration of gold wjis iintnt^liiitvly hemldod far and wide 

I H^ tliu ii« phie ultra in filliag matcrialfl; bat its first nmnufu«ture 

wL-nLs not to have ^iistnincd the clainx'^ made in ttB behalf; ior it was 

' DO ua^ily mluced tii |>owdcr as tu almrjst proc;Itide its use in tho appor 

jaw, and even in the lower a uponn would sometimes have been a proper 

instrument for itri introduction into the envity. But the patentee 

(juiokly improved his proetsscs; and soon produ»'d an article which 

was open to few objections. 

And now "sponge," "crystal," or "crystalline" gold faa it was 
' variotwiy tcrmwl), began to be quite cxlenaivcly used ; though Its 
I employers, it appears, were still verj' much in tJie dark as to its real 
nature or mrxle of eonsotidiition. Many and extremely various were 
the tertf appliii:) to it ; which, being largi-ly dcsoanted on, in publica- 
tions and fioeicty meetingM, led one humorous gentleman to remark 
that "he would nuggerft, the addition to it of cod-liver oil, "fas a 
final test; for ihe pur|>ose, it is Htip[Kisi'<l, of lubrii:ating the crystals 
and thus facilitating their interlocking ! 

However, the approval of such men as Dwindle and Arthur was 
ft tolerably ocrtain indication that much real value to the dentist ex- 
isted in the malcriat ; and their approbation and advocation, as well 
a the merits* of the article, secured its verj' general use at the time, 
I and it is Ktill largely employed, although not lo so grtat an extent an 
1 formerly. Other preparations of gold, hase<l on the same principle, 
I have iiluec come into tlie field in competition with the original article 
' of Taft & Watt. 

One of the greatest ad\-antages Haimed for nrj'stal gold in its vari- 

^oiu forms was, its capability of being packed in moisture or in the 

ieaoe of almost any extraneous substance. It was said tn have 

I'boen tfvrtcd by working it in water, saliva, and even flour, without 

P ileBtroying its cohesive properties in the le^m,, or preventing its format 

tion into a solid ping while in iheisc media,t But experience in other 

huida seems to liave retjuired for it even mure tlian ordinary care, as 

I well in securing alwence of moisture as in packing the cavity in such 

uiner as to prevent leaving the plug porous. It is probable that 



* D«nUit Coimiu. vul. x. p. 131. 
t Tnnuctiiins of Ibe Aniitrknr 
I LaUar, vol. U. p. 11. 

t Donliil Cusiiiua, vul. x. p. 136. 
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HUfxx^HS in its use is more (Ic})cndent on the skill and experienoe of the 
ojHjnitor than in the case of ordinary foil. 

In the spring of 1855, Dr. Arthur, of Baltimore, advised the 
profession of a " new method of using gold foil.'* * At the time of 
this discovery, he was experimenting with sponge gold ; with which, 
although he had produced excellent results, he was not fully satisfied. 
II is "new method" consisted in thoroughly annealing the foil over a 
spirit lamp before use ; thereby (although the fact, in its full signifi- 
ciuu'X', does not aj)i)ear to have been fully appreciated by him at the 
time), developing its '^adhemve^^ or ^^eohemve^^ property.f Nor does 
h(^ appejir to have entirely comprehended the great prospective value 
of his discovery ; for he says, — " 1 have no idea that gold will be 
iuhmI generally in the manner I now recommend." J But he shows 
a (»orrect knowledge of the then conservatism of mankind in general, 
and the profession which he addressed in particular, when he eon- 
tiinics, — ** It is excetnlingly difficult to induce men to change a course 
which they have suci'i^ssfully pursued for years, and the difficulties of 
which they have Icarnwl to encounter and overc*ome, for any new 
thing." § II is confidence in the process wjis extreme, and, as has 
Miuv Ikhmi provinl, well foundeil. " I confidently say to every ope- 
rator in the pn)fession, that if fairly trial it will afford advantages 
in the use* of gold foil of which few have dreamed." || 

ImmiHrmtcly uiK>n the publication of this process by Dr. Arthur, 
it wju< diH'lariHl by numcn)us memlK^rs of the profession that in it 
ni>thing new had Ihvu told them ; that gold foil had been long used 
in this way. IiuUhhI, Dr. A. AVi'st(*i>tt claimeil to have atvidentally 
disc^A-onnl, in 1S40, aiul made ust\ siniv then, of this property of 
g\>ld.'^ It will now Ih» admittiHl that such w;is ver}' probably the 
i^<i\ The tact is, that the gn»:itest difficulty enct>untered by manu- 
facturi^rs in the pr^^i^inuion of li>il was this ver}* fttickinvitSy as they 

• IVntnl Now* l.rthr, Vx»l. viii. p. 129 

t ThoM* wonl*. Ahhi'Ucl) not pro|vrly <ynonymou*. have Wen u*<»d very indU- 
crimin*tely by ihi* pr\»tV**iv»n in relrttion lo the jnvuliar action of annealed gold. 
** The term .».i'\^.t».>i» in phy>io*. ha> Invn appli«\i to the force by which bodies of 
dilfervnt kind> avihore when uniux) : **. W.*;. %, t.* the force which unite* ihe f»ar- 
licKv* of honun^Miexni* Kviie* ** — /»'m»..:V. In th:* e\ai^: tiofinif'or.. by the eminent 
phy*ici*l name\i. particular attcinioix >h.^r.ii N* pni^l to the diiTt^rvni-'e* expressed 
bv the i^hrase* •* bo*lii^ of JitTcn'nl k:nii>*" anii "hon)v>c\»nev^i;* Kvlie*," and abo 
*' when uniie\l" and "which unite* " The firsi cviaontiv rxfer to cdkertnct arti^ 
i$s,N.i«.> t^-^.^iVW : the «v\^nd tx» a s-ithi-m' .•• A'.*'*.j.\;r;Hc •» ■~.-^. 

I IVntal New* Letter, voi \iii. jv L^*. 

I Ibid. . Ibid. 
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callnl it. Tlioir oonetant endeavor was to prevent iasuitig aurh gold 
1*1 tire profefltiion ; but it often got out, despite their care. It is, llicre- 
fore, proluble that sticky foil was frecjuentlj' uwd before Br. Arthur 
piibliKhnl hin method ; liiough it is also probable that oioet of those 
who liad used it were unaware of its valu<' or special elmraetcr, and, 
in tnany caam, ttuppo^ they were employing an inferiop and unde- 
sirable article. 

This innovation again changed, in great measure, the methods of 
using gold. Ropes were rolled by Dr. Arthur very hx»»ely,* instead 
of tight, as liefore; and cylindora of non-t^ihesive, as well as of co- 
hesive foil, flfxm came to be tlius rolled. An obstacle to the use of 
the c(jhesi\'e variety wan found in the difficulty experienced in con- 
fining the first introduced pieces so that they might bo sufficiently 
immovable t^i build upon ; •but this was ininie<liiitcly removed by tliR 
use of Mahiini/ pitu, drilled in the tooth-substailce ; a process first 
recouimendcd, in shallow cavities and with non-cohiMive foil, hy Dr. 
A. S. TaIlxTt,t and in relation to cohesive gold by Dr. J^uis Jack.J 
A great changf? now iulrodnccd, alst), was tl[C use of dcejdy-mrraied 
pingging [M)ints.g 

The new form of gold soon l««inic immensely {mpuhir, The 
manufaeturei^ no lunger fountl a diffieulty in disposing of their 
stieky foil, for it was eagerly sought; and tliey immediately made 
and sold larg(» ({uantitiusof this varinty. lieasoning on correct prin- 
1 dples OS to (juestians of priority, the Wesleru Dental Society, at their 
meeting held in St. I^ouis, May 22d, 1 857, paired tlie following reao- 
Iadou:|| " Rfm/ved, That to Dr. Artliur, and him alone, the dental 

)fei«on is under obligation, for bh lil>c'rality in laying before the 
jirofosion the prinetple of u^ing and welding t^igether annealed gold, 
hy the use of serrated pointed instruments, and that this Society de- 
sire to eipreas their thanks to him for this, one of the real improve- 
ments in the mode of operating." 

With crystal g<il{| a new era had openal to tlie profession, in the 
I restoring with gold of broken and lost portions of, and oocaslonally 

in whole crottnis of teeth. This process-was carried still farther 

h cohesive foil ; and restored crowns came to be almost common. 



» Denial Sews L''Uer, rol. in. p. '. 
t Ibid-, vol. I. p. 231. 
t Ibid.. «(.l. ix. p. 234. 

I Ibid., va\. Til), p. 13S, Kod vol. i 

II Ibid.. »ol. X p, 28a. 
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ThcD, also, owurred the initiation of " contour fillings," since carried 
to the i)erfcction which is now ai)parent. Operations before almost 
unthoiight of were now commonly performed ; and, in short, opera- 
tive dentistry took a ji^reat stride forwanl. 

But, while this was true, and in spite of it, experience demonstrated 
the fact that cohesive foil would not answer in all operations. The 
most serious defect apparent was its liability to " clog," unless used . 
with great care ; and this defect operated seriously against it, in many 
cases. The ultimatum of filling materials had not been attained, as 
was at first fondly suppased. Therefore, cohesive foil finally settled 
to its true iinjwrtance in dentistry ; an importance none the less be- 
cause the form is not universally applicable. 

The range of weight of leaf of gold foil has been very extensive. 
From the first form of rolled " old Joes," weighing ten to twenty 
grahis, it dwindled to two or three ; then, rebounding, went higher 
and higher, until some claimed approbation for using four hundred 
and eight^■ grains to the leaf! The weight now most ased is, an 
average of about four to six grains ; though the numbers now found 
in almost every dentist's drawer will (X)ver a far wider range than 
was even known to the dentist of not more than fifty years ago. 

Plathuim, — This metal has long been known as a tooth-filling 
material ; though it cannot be said to have been xased as such, — at 
least to any wary great extent. The many natural advantages pos- 
sessed by it for filling have always induced experiments with it; 
which have had the general sole aim of increasing its physical adapta- 
bility ; since it is (X)nsidered to equal, if not to surpass gold in most 
other res[K>cts. While the old j)ellet-process was in vogue, platinum 
was used in this way ; but its harshness and want of ductility and 
plasticity have prevented its use by the newer methods of operating. 
A different form, however, has been very lately introduced, which 
promises success. In it the platinum foil, made thin, is covered by 
a layer or deposit of gold. This preparation has not been long 
enough in use to warrant the expression of a final opinion. 

Alloys of j)latinum and gold have also been latterly introduced. 
Strictly, this form comes under the head of gold-filling materials, 
the j)latinum being use<l merely to harden the foil for particular pur- 
poses; but as it is the most prominent maimer in which platinum 
has been employed of late, it is mentioned in this connection. This 
form constitutes a verv desirable addition to "finishing foils." 

Silver was once uscmI to a very considerable extent, by the pellet 
method. It was found, however, to oxydize in the mouth, and 
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possessed also the physical disadvantages of stiffness and want of 
ductility. It is no longer employed as a filling material. 

Tin. — Of the simple metallic fillings, excepting lead and gold, tin 
has been the most extensively used. It was not generally employed 
until about 1830 ; although isolated members of the profession put 
in tin fillings as early as 1822.* It grew in favor, especially for 
large cavities in molars and for the cheaper class of operations. The 
time and labor necessary to properly fill a large cavity with gold 
were much lessened by the employment of tin ; for it was softer and 
more pliable than even lead, and did not harden under the instru- 
ment like gold. It certainly oxydized, giving the tooth an ugly, 
black color, and was therefore generally ased only in the back teeth. 

It also wore rapidly away under mxstication ; but could be then 
cheaply, easily, and comparatively quickly replaced. In brief, it 
possessed several negative advantages which were opposed by few 
positive disadvantages; and, for many years, was very extensively 
employed by the best dentists, with hardly a dissentient voice. 

But the growing influence of gold at length made itself felt in 
opposition to the humbler metal. The introduction of varioiLS pla^tiq 
fillings, too, operated against it ; and its employment was finally very 
much reduced in extent ; although it has never been entirely rejected, 
but Is even now considerably ased, in the less expensive class of cases. 

PLASTIC FILLINGS. 

The difficulties encountered in the manipulation of fillings of 
simple metal have always been obstacles to their successful use ; and, 
in the earlier days of modern dentistry, operated against even their 
general employment. The ingenuity of the inventive minds of the 
profession has always been taxed to obviate these difficulties, either 
by changes in the metals or processes, or by the introduction of some 
material which should replace the one and render the other less bur- 
densome. In the latter direction, efforts were very early directed 
toward plastic fillings. 

The first of these, from their nature, could serve only a temporary 
purpose; for they were simple ethereal or alcoholic solutions of some 
of the gums, as mastic, sandarac, etcf By the best early dentists 
these materials were decried, and various were the malevolent effects 
ascribed to them. But it is probable that many of these pernicious 
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consequences either existed more in the imaginations of the dispar- 
agers than in solxjr reality, or were greatly magnified. The dentists 
of seventy-five or a hundred years ago were very positive and decided 
men ; and anything which was not, in their view, good, could not be 
sufficiently condemned by them. 

TetTo-nidallic Cement — ^This was composed of a mixture of sul- 
phate of lime and oxide of iron. The " celebrated anodyne cemen^^ 
was similar to it, with the addition of morj)hia. These cements 
served only a temporary purpose, the last also having as part of its 
object the relief of pain. Robinson says, that, a " few hours" after 
their introduction, " they dry, crumble, and fall out." * 

The first plastic fillings which possessed, in any great degree, the 
attribute of permanence were tho^e sometimes called, somewhat para- 
doxically, 

Fuitible Metal, — Of this variety of filling materials, two alloys 
may be mentioned as the principal. D'Arcet's mineral cement was 
first in the field. This is simply Newton's alloy, of eight parts bis- 
muth, five lead, and three tin, with occasionally the addition of one- 
tenth part of mercur}- to hasten the fusing. Foxf sjjeaks of this 
process as one " which promises to be very succ^essful in all cases 
where the tooth is not tender and the caries is situated in the centre." 
But all dentists were not thus lenient. KoeckerJ says of it, "The 
destructive effects of this process are so evident, and consequently 
the impossibility of any beneficial result so certain, that I should 
consider it unnecessary to enumerate its pernicious consequences." 
This rather polysyllabic denunciation, however, did not prevent the 
very extensive employment of the much anathematized material. 
In France this process was, for a time, more used than any other ; 
and was also considerably practiced in this country, where it was 
introduced in 1820.§ 

Wood's metal succeeded D'Arcet's, after an interval of disuse of the 
latter, in 1860.|| Like its predecessor, it enjoyed merely an ephemeral 
popularity, and soon fell into disuse. 

The first of these alloys becomes pla.stic at 212° F., and the last 
at about 140° F.; their manipulation was very similar, being varied 
only by the different degrees of heat required for eich. D'Arcet's 
was generally melted and poured into the cavity, previously cleaned 



* Loc. cit.. p. 111. t Natural History and Diseases of the Teeth, 1833. 

X Loc. cit., p. 396 (1820). J Ibid., p. 397. 
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and dried. Wood's had pieces placed in the cavity cold, and thei'e 
made plastic with a hot instrument. 

Asbestos. — This curious mineral was experimented with, about 
1840, as a linhig under metallic fillings, where the latter were to be 
inserted over pulps likely to be sensitive to changes of temperature, 
it being one of the best non-conductors of heat known.* Dr. Rob- 
inson, of London, also recommended it to be mixed with collodion, 
and introduced as a temporary filling in cases of sensitive dentine.f 
The material, however, never attained any very extended use for 
either purpose. 

About the year 1826, M. Taveau, of Paris, advocated the use of 
what he called " silver paste" for permanent fillings. Under thus, as 
it were, shining title, was ushered into the world what was destined 
to be for years the Hydra of dentistry, — 

Amalgam. — Its introduction into this country (the exact date is 
undetermined) is believed to have been by "the Crawcours," as have 
ever since been contemptuoasly denominated two French empirics 
who came to New York in 1833. Dental writers of the period are 
unanimous in representing our ancestors of that date as extremely and 
peculiarly gullible; for, they say, "the Crawcours had an enormous 
run of custom" ; quite sufficiently so, we are assured by a dentist who 
was then in practice, to serioiLsly interfere with the best business of 
the profession in their locality. The troubles arising from the im- 
positions of these men, as well as the disseasions consequent on the 
use of the material itself, will be hereafter treated. At present we 
shall be confined to an examination of the material and its uses. 

The amalgam proposed by M. Taveau was simply a union of pure 
silver and mercury. Convenience, however, dictated the replacement 
of purified silver by coin of the same metal. This coin, being filed, 
had afterward added sufficient mercury' to make a paste or plastic 
mass; from which thet free mercury was expressed by pliers, the 
residue being introduced into the cavity where it soon hardened. 
This form of amalgam has been, perhaps, more generally and widely 
used than anv other. 

In 1848, Dr. Evans, of Paris, intnxluoed an amalgam of pure 
tin with a small quantity of cadmium.J At first, much was expected 
of this mixture. It was claimed that it did not discolor, shrink, or 
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chanjre in the mouth. But further experiment with it discovered 
vsirious defei'ts, as contraction anil discoloration ; which are portiallv 
noteil bv Dr. Evans himself, in a letter to Me%n>. Jones, White & Co. 
in 1849-5l>.* He therefore adviseil iti? discontinoance, and the advice 
apiKnirs to have been taken ; for his material was little used. In 
fact, the addition of cadmium to later amalgams has generallv been 
unsui-cessful.t Still, this stiitement, thoujrh founded on considerable 
roseart^li, is not, perhaps, to lie entirely relied on ; for it is recorded 
(though onlv as an opinion) that c-admium, without other metal than 
mercury, was used (18^3) as a filling. J 

In I80.J, Dr. Elbiha Townsend, of Philadelphia, proposed an 
amalgam to consist of four |)arts silver ami five parts tin, melted 
together and afterward re<luce<l to filings. With these, when about 
to Ijc used, mercun- was mixe<l in such quantity as to produce a 
perik-tly phtstic nuiss, and the whole was well washed in absolute 
al(»hol. The free mercurj- was then cxpresseil by squeezing, and 
the material formed into a stiff cake *' which can be broken into 
pieci« an<l (the pieces) Ixj made to adhere to each other so as to form 
a uniform solid mjws."§ This amalgam was the kind in most general 
a<e in 18(;;l|| 

Among the inet:ds latterly uscfl in amalgiims, {palladium and pla- 
tinum may \hi mentioned, though not fully treated of, for they are 
still in prcKress of trial. 

The eiirlier amalgams free pujntly had mixeil with them non-metallic 
l>odi(»s, as finely pulverized glass or pumice,Tf ^^ order to render the 
combination more resistant to abrasion; but, as may he supposed, 
such additions proves] to Im? worse than iL«eless for the purpose, being 
non-<*ontnictile, an<l destroying the homogeneity of the amalgam; 
and they were very s<H)n csust aside. 

From time to time in tlu; historj' of amalgam, metals other than 
those namcKl have In^en used in its composition. As some of these 
have lx»(*n entin;ly disi^inhnl, and others are still imdergoing experi- 
m(»nt, and also l)e(^iuse th<» manufacture of the article has latterly 
iKH^ome, like gold foil, wmfintHl to s|K»cial fabriwitors, it is not deemed 
necxissjiry to pursue this part of the subject. 
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7?lc Amalgam War. — The intnMltK-tion of nm&lgiim tw this iwimtry 
1 notul OB follows by l>r. C. A. Hurris, in the o|K'niiip nddrus to 
Ethc first class of the Baltimore College of i\>ntal Surgiiy, 1S40:* 
"More rooently fiii nmalgam of merciin- and silver has been liighly 
ixttillcti hy a few pnivtitionen>, both in this and other eountrioi; but 
y iiioBt of those who have had tectli fillwl with it, bitterly denoiincwl, 
■3 that .... it has nearly gone into disuse. It is (xtrtainly one 
f the most objwtionaWe articles for filling ttetb thatcun be employed, 
Uid yet, from tlie wt)nderful virtura ascribed to this pemieious com- 
■und by those who m^od it, thousands were induced lo try its 
tfieaey." 
At the very firet appeamnoe of this filling material in this coun- 
Wtry (in 18;t^), thejn? iiro»ie a most violent and determlniHl opposition 
il, on the part of the best men in the profession. In view of the 
mrtieular cireii instances attending its d/buf, it is not, i>erhap«, sin- 
;ular that it should have been oppo*«d. Two adventurers, with- 
Pout skill or exiK-rienee, or luiy claim to the title of dmtl«t, suddenly 
apiHMircd in Ne%v York and began dentJil pnictice amid such a 
xhower of advertisements, a profusion of display, imd a nietajihoritnl 
HouriMh of trumpets as mused our staiil and dignified dental ancestry 
to liound with surprise uud indignation. Even Imd the CrawcourH 
practiectl in the ordinary manner, and with the then common ma- 
terials, there is little doubt thjit such an unprecedented metliixl of 
introduction would have (juite as surely aroused the opposition of 
aspectable practitioners, on gniuads of unprofessional couduct; and 
Ivtien to this charge was added the enormitj- of having introduced, 
tnd of using, solely, a new filling material containing inermry, the 
ration of the better clas* of dentists was miHMl to the highest 
^tcli. 

A^n, laid the practice of the Cmwcours been of little value, 
rily, there is rtason to l>clre\'e tliat their oppr>nents would 
lave cotitfuf»l thenLsclves with simply discountenancing the cHbrts 
r tbe empirit^s, u» they had uniformly done in the cases of others of 
e clusi; in which lyse the "amalgtun war" would never have been. 
Int, OD the (^wntnirj-, the offices of the ipiacks were sikhi thronged 
pith the IxBt jKitients of the foremost dentists. The gold plugs of 
roly, linker, and Greenwotxl, were suddenly no longer in demand, 
r the"Iioyal Minenil Sutx-odancum" Imd displaced! tlicm. Our 



* Aoiaricari Jounitil of Di'ntnl Soicnco, lal SfT\ri, rnl, i. p. 203. 
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grandfathers and grandmothers naturally preferred a few momentB* 
reclining in a luxurious easy-chair and the gentle insinuation of a 
plastic material to the tiresome and painful operation necessary to 
the introduction of a gold filling. Liveried attendants heeded their 
slightest wants; the principals themselves were polite even to adula- 
tion ; and everything was artfully calculated to make the operations 
matters of pleasure rather than of pain and endurance. 

To combat such a foe, no ordinary means of offense were to be 
thought of; only the promptest and most vigorous measures seemed 
admissible; and no time was lost in initiating and carrying out such 
measures. Everywhere the empirics were denounced, their modes 
of practice severely criticised, and their material especially roughly 
handled. Mercurial salivation as a result of the Crawcours' opera- 
tions was not only hinted at, but openly and firmly insisted on; and 
was, moreover, as firmly believed in by the most scientific and best 
educated dentists of the day. In short, a relentless crusade was 
begun against the " foreign quacks." Such an attack, participated 
in, as it was, by almost every principal dentist, not only in New 
York but in the country, was tremendous ; and its disastrous effects 
were greatly increased by the bad results of the operations performed 
by those attacked. Their methods seem to have been totally devoid 
of the elements of success. Cavities were never excavated or even 
dried, the stopping being quickly thrust into its place and smoothed 
off. In many instances where there were no cavities, amalgam had 
been stuffed between tlie teeth. The material itself seems to have been 
very carelessly or iguorantly prepared, a large excess of mercury 
often remaining after introduction; which not only prevented 
hanlening, but was even sqiteezed out into tlie mouth during mastica- 
tion! The impostors might have successfully resisted the advance 
of all their professional opjwnentH; but the additional onslaught of 
the victims of their cliarlatanry quickly pnxluced defeat; and they 
"were compelled to fly with their ill-gotten gain and blasted reputa- 
tion (?) for refuge to another land."* 

With the departure of the Crawcours it was supposed that the use 
of their material would cease ; but such wius not the fact. Amalgam 
possessed too many advantages of manipulation to be lightly dis- 
carded, esi)ecially for the chesiper class of operations, and by the lower 
grades of operators ; though its use was not by any means confined 
to these, for several men of excellent public and professional rcputa- 
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Mion hail bc^in to use it, Honce the opjxisition to the C^wconre 
[ wiis tninflfrrred to the ainalgnm thej' had left behitnl them. 

It it< extremely dJIIieult, at thU time, Uy mdtcate uxiietly the ratio 
[ of prejuilieu to actual knowledge uf ba<l effcets, in the oppoeiition to 
this nist^^riid ; but it niiiy he »ifcly stated that prejiidi(<e eoustitiited 
I tKe larfre^t factor in the problem. In Raying this, we do not wish bo 
I bo nnilerstond as dispiira«in(: the stricntifie knowledge of the opponents 
I of amalgam. There were, it is true, many Ptatcraenls miide, and 
I ooneliisionB arrived at by them, which apfn-nr, at present, incxpli- 
r onble in any light furnished by reason or the Inie and lilx-rnl spirit 
I of eciontitie rciw^areh; but there may have l)oen attendant rireiim- 
[ etnnivs whicli, if now known, would mo<lify our judgment of theae 
I mattere. Ncvcrthek'ss, exptTicnee has sinw pnjvod the falsity of 
I many of the allegeil mis<'hievoiis results attending the use of amal- 
[ gam, and has exptaine*! in quite a diSercnt manner such results. 

A further and (wwerful argument in support of the view we have 
I taken may Xie found in the fact that experiment witi) the material was 
I very slifrhtly (when at ail) eonducted by its adverwiriea. The mo«t 
|EeaIous of these even claimed (and as a merit, too) that they had 
" ne^'er touehed auialgiini." However the oppOHitiiiu of such antago- 
binte may have tlieu boen regttrded, it would certainly, at this day, 
t very little attention ; b?ing in riinvt vioUtton of the maxim, 
^Provc all things, hold fust tliat which is good." 

Aa wna to be expected, the lung-contiiiuod opposition to amalgam 

B ft material rusultud in the production for it of defenders. At first 

his defense was passive, coufiisting in simple non-accvptance of th« 

wnclusionR arrived at and the opinions held by the opposition ; bat 

•iich inactivity was soon roused into open resistance ; an<) that, too, 

Won the part of many who stood high in the profissiou. Before tlie 

r existeniY! of dental societies the disputes thiis engendered twuld, nect»*- 

rily, take the character of only personal ditferences : which wcra 

I none the less prononuced and bitter from the absence of any authority 

I to be ottat^hdl to them, and which, in common with such oootrnventies 

Lin i^erol, possessed a very considerable share of the element of 

miinence. Hence it was, tliat the iinit official act£ of the earlier 

Pieties were in the direction of the " am:ilgam question." 

Of the minor quarrcla and bickerings, both In and out of soeietiai, 

llo which this question gave birth, it will be u9elo.» (and, indeed, ini- 

I poiKiblc) Uy s))eak. Thcif name is legion. We ptss on to that aetion 

I of the Auicriuan Society of Dsnbtl Surgeons which formally inaugu- 

I nitcd tiic " iivuilgmn icnr." 
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The first official act in the matter was the appointment (1841) of 
a committee by the above Society, to report on the use of " ^ithodeon,' 
^ mineral paste/ and all other substances of which mercury is an in- 
gredient for stopping teeth." This committee " reported in subetanoe 
that the use of all such articles was hurtful, both to the teeth and 
every part of the mouth, and that there was no tooth in which carieB 
in it could be arrested, and the organ rendered serviceable by being 
filled, in which gold could not be employed." * This report was 
adopted unanimously. 

It will be well to note the names of the members of this committee. 
They were, Eleazer Parmly, Elisha Baker, Solyman Brown, Chapin 
A. Harris, and Jahial Parmly. 

At a meeting of the same Society, July 20th, 1843, on a motion 
made by Dr. C. A. Harris, the use of amalgam was declared to be 
malpractice, and a committee consisting of Drs. S. Brown, E. Parmly, 
and J. H. Foster was appointed " to receive information and facts on 
that subject, to be transmitted to Dr. Westcott, of Syracuse, New 
York, to be by him laid before the Medical Society of the County of 
Onondaga, of that State, before which the subject aforesaid is now 
pending." f 

The report of the medical committee was somewhat non-committal. 
One quotation, the summing-up, may be made to show this : " That 
the mineral paste has produced, in many instances, the peculiar efiects 
of mercury, though in different degrees of intensity, in some slight, 
4n others severe and alarming, there can be no doubt. The com- 
mittee believe that the proportion of such cases is small compared 
with the whole number operated upon, but that no care in the combi- 
nation or jute of the paste will prevent its occasional bad effects." 

In AugiLst, 1845, at the organization of the Mississippi Valley 
Association of Dental Surgeons, the following resolution was unani- 
moasly |)assed : " Resolved, That we consider the use of all mineral 
paste, or other paste, in the plugging of teeth, as unprofessional and 
highly injurious, and tliat we will neither use it, nor countenance its 
use by others."! From this it will be inferred, not only that the we 
of the " paste" was continued, — despite the assertion of Dr. Harris to 
the contrary in 1840, — but that it was assuming even alarming pro- 
portions. In fact, many of the best dentists began to use amalgam ; 
and it was asserted, and with some color of probability, that dien 
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were " instances where individuals \iiive Iwen active in espresBing, 
publicly, ihcir disipprobation of tlie use of the mcrciiriul tvmcut, 
I even votod un rowlution;) ugaim^t It before a. body uf scientific gcntlu- 
men, and yet arc secretly In tlio habit of usin^ it," • 

The employment of anuilgain watt fant pawing from bod to g*^ 

' hands. Many good iiperatoi^ did not scruple to use tt openly, and 

many others, L^tiually gixxi, wtiilc making tio parade of it, yet iL>«etl it 

I to a oon^idtfFublc extent. It^ antugoni><t^ began to feel that the orisia 

was u|)un them, and that, unless decisive action waa taken, they were 

undone. Awsinlitigly, tho Amejiean Society of Dental Surg«>n8, 

111 its annual inwting, New York, Augii«t 5th, 1845, on motion of Dr. 

' John B. Rich, mioptinl the following resolution: " Rrmhed, That a 

committee uf itrv'csligtition lie appoint^il ; sucli committee lo eonsiet 

I uf &ve memLx'rs of thin iL«KK.'iatiou, to be nomlnatcii by the diutr. 

The duty of the wimmittcc, so a)>point«d, sluill !« to t«ll upon cnch 

I of the members nwu; in this city, with the view to luM-ertain from 

I each memix-r whether he tuu« nued any amalgam in the course of IiIk 

' pmctioe «» a dental Bui^:eon, or approves of ite use; and if he hiw 

uiwd it, whether he has done so within the liu<t twelve months. And 

it ufurtlier rmolafA, That the said committee of five he iMirtieulnrty 

requested to obtain, if jKissible, a direct answer on this subject., from 

I (iDch and every memlxT ho ealleil U|M*n."t The menihers of this 

imitU-<: wer^ Drw. .1. B. Rich, J. Taylor, .T. Allen, E. J. Dunning, 

I and Alftx. Nelson. 

Thifl resolution wii.s not uiiopux) without much deliale. The right 
L uf the Sotiiety to hiU njMin it« luemliers fur an exp«;*itiou of their 
I practice was severely quwlioned ; and, also, the Society was no longer 
I A noit ou the eubjevt of t)ie use of amalgam. Its use wau declared 
[to be "(xsusionally admisfihle" by several meml»ers;I chief among 
I wliorn was Dr. ?'. Baker, whose name we have before seen as one of 
I the committee who re)>ort<.'d that the "use of all such articles was 
hurtful," etc., but who now "ivmionded that in 'certain eases' it could 
I be judicjously empIoyeii."g Dr. Solyman Brown, also, " questioned 
I tbe right of tlie .Society to demand of itx memliors their private pra«- 
I lioe, and eontemled tliat ' no one ought to be required to pledge hira- 
laelf not \m use any article, as his oonacifnce might demand tliat he 
lahnuUl use it.' "1| 



* Amnrkan Journal uf Dvnlil Sci^i 
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The inquisitorial committee declared in their report that, out of 
twenty-five members of the Society resident in New York and Brook- 
lyn, two were absent, two not in practice, ten disapproved entirely of 
amalgam, five had employed it, but were willing to discontinue that 
employment if required, — and six used it under certain circumstanoes 
and refused to pledge themselves not to do so. Three of these, how- 
ever, subsequently advised the Society that they should discontinue 
its employment.* Of twentj'-onc non-resident members then present, 
all condemned the materiaLf Whereupon a committee of five was 
appointed to devise a plan of action for the Society in the matter. 
This committee consisted of Drs. Hullihen, J. Taylor, E. Noyes, J. 
B. Rich, and C. A. Harris. Their report, after insisting that any 
amalgam, whatever its designation, was unfit and dangerous for use 
as a filling, concluded as follows, — "That any member of this Society 
who shall hereafter refuse to sign a certificate pledging himself not 
to use any amalgam, and, moreover, protesting against its use, under 
any circumstances, in dental practice, shall be expelled from this 
Society."^ An amendment also provided that the recording secretary 
should notify all members of these resolutions, and forward to each 
a printed pledge or certificate as provided for in the committee's 
report, to be signed and returned within sixty days of the date of its 
issue, under penalty of the recipients being dropped from the rolls 
if recalcitrant.§ 

The Society also, at this meeting, sent a circular letter to the peri- 
odicals of the countr)', condemning amalgam in the strongest terms, 
and advising the public of the foregoing resolutions. || They further 
resolved to constitute the Society "a vigilance committee, to report all 
cases of malpractice which may come to the knowledge of any of its 
members."^ 

This arbitrary action of the Society was received, not only by the 
expelled members but by many non-society dentists, with great 
indignation. The right of the Society to take compulsory action was 
stoutly denied ; and the " pledge,'' when it finally reached the members, 
served only to iucrea.se the storm. The Virginia Society of Surgeon 
Dentists, at their meeting in October, 1845, while passing a resolution 
Ptrongly condemnatory' of amalgam, yet concluded by saying, — ^''That 
while we rejirobate the use of all such mercurial preparations, and 
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Ewill execute our Iiiws with fidelity and jiromptueas, we daim no 
lauthoritr over tlie opinions of our nicmbcre, nor will we ever require 
I of tlicm other pledges than tJiose whieli exist ann>ng honorable men, 
I Uuitod for the purpose of improving and elevating a noble science."* 
I ^Tic d(rb!tt(s on tliis resolution took the general tone of a declaration 
I tliat " the Society was not a court of consc-ienoe; that they had no 
I right U^ demand any espression of opinions, or to require any pledge 
I In reliitluu to the use of mercurial ceinents; that the Society having 

■ declared their nse nuilpraeticc, the only course to pursue was to 
lorraifrn nn accused member, and, upon conviction, exet;utc the law. 
I To ex[K'l for refusing to express an opinion or to give a pledge was 
1 nuiking the refusal malpnietic» under the law, which was nonsensical 
Ivnti ubsurd. It was also contended that to re<[nire action under a 
^threat vas ii course of procedure to which no hononiblo man woiild 
rBubmit."t There opinions are typical of the arguments and feelings 
1 of the pmtiwtants against the Aniericiin Society's action. 

On the part of the Society's supporters it was coutvnded thiit the 
levil of the employment of amalgam had become " a crying ope, niid 
I wa« rapidly spreading. . . . At thnw smteessive meetings the Sm-iety 
ft'Wl [wsscd resolutiuns dctrlaring its use for deufnl purixMus malpmc- 
ptiec ; but, notwitltstunding this, many of tlic members continued to 
It was therefore imperative on the part of the Society to 

■ 1u]opt aime strong measures to repel the imputation wliich was thus 
teripplit^; its energies nnti wcjikcning its power to do good. The 

raignment and expulsion of om? or a dozen of its menJjcrs would 

■ not have mrrected the evil, sn long as others, against whom positive 
Bproof nf the {net wsa wanting, were charged with using the article. 

■ To prevent such charges, and at once to free itscli'from all who per- 
i in this empirical practice, it had adoptcfl the resolutions of 

■exminination and expulsion."^ 

Of the membership (134) of Uic Siwie^-, si'vcnty-six complied 

Evitb the resolutions, either iu the letter, by signing within the 

lUottod time, or in spirit, by stating their willingness t/> do so ; and 

fifty-«iglit fiuled to comply with tlie requirements, either by direct 

ft<t«fnsal (3), by not iiaving received the notice (2), or bj- diaregard- 

Eini; it entirely (5y).5 The forbearance of the recording secrctaty 

nved these latter from expulsion ; and the Society, seeing so large » 
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minority in the opposition, decided to mitigate the severity of the 
resolutions by abrogating that part of them which related to the 
limits of time for acquiescence in their demands. This reoessioD, 
however, served only to increase the vigor of the opposition, and in 
the next meeting, at Saratoga, 1847, resolutions were passed declaring 
that " this Society will not expel any member who is not in the prac- 
tice of using or recommending the use of amalgam for filling teeth."* 
This resolution disposed of the cases of all those who did not use the 
article, but had refused to sign the pledge. The remainder of the 
protCi^tants, who did not scruple to employ amalgam, when necessary, 
in their practice, were then expelled, according to the previous reso- 
lutions ; for not to have done so would have been, in effect, acknowl- 
edging that " the njiandate'' was wrongfully issued. Eleven members 
were expelled, the resignation of one accepted, and four cases laid 
over until the next annual meeting, in 1848,t at which time four 
more resignations were accepted, and the cases laid over the year 
before were again extended.! 

The. Society had now done all in its power to prevent the use of 
the reprobated material ; but that ase, instead of being stopped, or 
even lessened, was steadily increasing. Intelligent and earnest men 
experimented with it, iastead of depending on the statements and 
opinions of others, and amalgam at length obtained, in great measure, 
what it had never yet arrived at, — a fair trial. Under this condition 
of things there could be but one result. The material withstood the 
tests applied, in the opinion of the majority, and it at length became a 
necessity for the Americam Society of Dental Surgeons to take some 
retrograde action in the premises. Many of its members were in 
favor of the S<X!iety'8 ofKinly acknowledging the mistake it had com- 
mitted, and thus place itself again on a firm footing in the respect 
and estcLMu of the profession ; but others were either unwilling to 
retreat so entirely from the jKwition they had before taken, or thought 
that no mistake had been made. The schism ended in the passage, 
August l.'kh, 1850, of the following resolution, which was introduced 
l^ a committ(K» previously apix)inted to report on the propriety of 
rescinding the " amalgam pledge" resolutions : " Resolved, That the 
several resolutions adopted by the American Society of Dental Sur- 
geons, at the annual meeting held 1845 and 1846, having the effect 
of enforcing the sul)«cription to the protest and pledge against the 
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eof amalgam nnd mineral pastt^ fillings tor U-clh, bo, and the same 
ftftK, hereby rest'inded and repealed."" 

Af this repeal was not aecumpaniud by an avowal of :mv former 
K error, nnd ai^ it was prufes^Iy " ba^ upon the belief that the reso- 
llatiotw liiid atwmplished the objwl for whi(;h they were designtd, 
lAntl there no longer existed any nettewity for tlicir eBforeement,"t 
WDt. John B. Bich, having tKHiome ronvinot^l that the former action 
Kof the 8oeie)y in the matter vaa wronj^, teiidt^rt^ hb r^ignation, 
■irhieK was twH>pt4Ml4 

Thus ended the offieial rhanu;tor of tho "amalgam war." That 

llhe opponents of aiiuklgiini aetcd unwiw^iy iitiil preeipitately, and 

vithuut due regard to the proi^r principles of scientific inqniry mid 

iarch, few will iit present deny, Insteiul nf diMtrcasing the estimti- 

ftiwn in which amalgam had l>een held, their action increoseil it, by 

leading nii-n to exjierinient with the material in order to ascertain 

the truth or prove the fulsity of the (^harglB made i^aimst it. Other 

«in«e<juene<s of their folly will he noticol in treating of tlie Ameri- 

Lcen StH'iety of Dental Knrgivin!', aa such. 

Hut the oppusLition to amalgam, although atitltoritatively nearly at 

(•n end, still rotnined all the acrimony of ita former iwrstmal RtiittiH. 

l£leaxer Piinidy was the mni>t prominent in tlinte assitultM, wliieh )\k 

^conlinupil with unabated vigor for many years. The charai-terof his 

umtty, iind, in fiu^t, that of much of the whole antagonism to amal- 

m, may be inferred from a etntement which he made when intcr- 

d n» to hifl prA(4i(»l kno>vlwige of the material ; " I have neither 

I Dor experimented with it in any way. I would not touch the 

y stuff !"g 

No history of the profi«aion would lie complete without the story 
r tlic "amalgam war." While the lUTimonioiis contest is now of 
btcnxt only iis eonnected with the past, the presentation of new 
mulie and the testing of their vahie in the present leaves the 
I of the employment of this material only a subject of araj- 
Iscassion and ^ricn title study. 
I tJufla-pprrAfl. — This Bulwtiinw rnme into use as a material for tcm- 
y fillings in 1847-8,1| and was very well rc(«ived. Its use eoon 
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becauue adnu>st univeisal. Dr. Wood sits of it,"^ ^ Few sahetjuiofs 
have in 50 shi^rt a time aequined likone importuice in oar pro&anoo 
than thisw** As the methixis of employment were soh?tvitiadlT the 
^Qone u[H>n its intnxliKtion a^ they are at present, and a? the natme 
of the macertal h:KS not been varied, further treatment <^ this snlgeci 
will W needless. 

Hlir* Shn^piiu: w*i intnxlucevl in the early part of 1^48. and pat- 
ented in l>ii>. This w:is an attempt to render gntca-pereha a? avul- 
able for {vnnaaent, as it had prv>vcd it?elf (or temporary. pnrpoecBL 
It v:k> s;mply 31 cwnpoan^l of ^ttanf^reha with quicklime and pow- 
derv\l quarcji an«^l foKls{Xir, which mi^c hr v^iried ** slisrhtly in hard- 
ne«%4 by aiklini: the dlin^ of any of the metals OseJ in fiUii^ teeth,"t 
an^i ^> whk'h vvK^rin^r suIvwukvs mUrht he added. When first intn>- 
dukwl. anii when prejxirvxi aLW^io;^ to the paten: sf^^etikatioa. it wi» 
Dn^ of cirK"ti valxK C b«: it was sul%?e\juec:hr imprv-ved, h»i^ jMe- 
pared as is sup{^\i^'\i arVr an^Kber an^l ?evt\'€ K^cmula :^ and obtained 
very ov>Q>xkTabIe empi\Mrtrienr. which rtHidaiues r»> the pres«»it. 

vXi>tT pfvj^miikxis of iTurra-f^jrvha with advli;>>aal snt^cances fi>r 
fillir^ pcrp.t»>^ stt^-ti as Bevins's stv^ppta;;:. ^-cc lave Usen introduced, 
tn^ci :ia:&e tv^ rime, ar^l ttei\~e f;-*i s*;Tvw! s»nf t.v k* joiveai^fiilly the 
w>xis v^' the \kct5< : be* ;fc> :bey arv v\H:%i«:n:>^{ acd sanipolated 00 
the ?;fcZ2< fietse«u jvsin as :he v\Knp.Hi::xl of IV. HiU. turther Dociee 
of ;heixi will r^x Sf aKeai;>c^i. 

* ^r^i'.Vui.'rv -^ •/ JfT.io. — Thir terra w:fc^ a: f ?sc. apfi&d to the 
rtkl ctvaj^Hiss,* :: ia».lxu^rs: be: bafc> SiwHTie al2a»>« tbu jgo er ie 
^V a cectaia cifc?s of i.Moi o-T^iivervfe wiLX'fe vurr vv^fefid^ffabir in 
acLi^er^iJs aa*.: s\'^,::»<::' -r- "* I: baik.i ::s ■ cir-^ -^ as invention of 
M. S^4?:f' ^^ sTAxv-wi rk . . , . ISV vvc?!&?rl2«: ra a ei^ttiv of 
oJLi»i' f siac ov^rjLxt ^::i? a .Ml:i'::^!: v^^ v-e-Vrskie of ilsl'-'"! The i»- 
^svaotc sM^esc^vt :5s ecir^^ricRc: ""ro sroc h».s>,^w :etci^ ror whxii its 

'iCfefT 2wi:r,y siatiiir vvct>tTtci".'«v 

oaari^ "y-Tacia .-^■^••.■•u". r-K'^m/nt/ n.'*tai*-^ /•^.rr-^.'K.w. jifcafi^ 4<«iw; 
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aocording to the several variations or the fancy of the manufacturers. 
Their compositions are generally held secret ; but it is certain that 
the whole are founded on one general base. 

For a number of years after its introduction, the oxychloride class 
of fillings was somewhat cautiously handled, and seemed to make its 
way very slowly ; but of late years its employment has become more 
extended, and it now has a place in almost all operating-rooms. It 
has never, however, attained very great importance for permanent 
fillings ; although (as may be said of almost every filling material) it 
has so served in many instances, lis real value lies in its applica- 
bility to such cases as call for what may be termed " semi-permanent" 
stoppings; here it has proved of very considerable value, and is 
largely used for such purposes. 

TREATMENT OF THE DENTAL PULP. 

This subject has been a prominent one in dentistry from very early 
times ; but the first practice in this regard was quite simple, and, like 
the materia medica of the day, confined within very narrow limits. 
From the absence of detail in any accounts of early operations which 
we now possess as regards American dentistry, a r6sum6 of the pro- 
cesses of that period must be largely inferred from tlie practice of 
contemporaneous foreign writers. As the knowledge of the science 
was gained, however, and when once out of the shadow of secrecy in 
operations, the profession in this country came to have ways ixxiu- 
liarly its own for the management of cases of diseased or exposed 
pulps; and from that time the data regarding new remedies and pro- 
cesses are so numerous and conflicting as to cause much more trouble 
through difficulty of selection than from paucity of material. 

The earliest detailed account of the treatment of exposed dental 
pulps which is contemporaneous with dentistry in this country, oc- 
curs in the work of Robert Woofendale (" Practical Observations on 
the Human Teeth"), published in London, 1783. Mr. Woofendale 
returned to this country in 1795,* and from thence resided with us, 
part of the time in the practice of dentistry, until his death in 1828 ; 
therefore his methods were very probably known and practiced here, 
at least soon afler his second coming among us. Some extracts from 
his book will be of interest. 



* This is the Mr. Woofendale noticed in the introduction as having been in 
America from 176G to 1768. 
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" Of the common toothache. This kind of toothache is simply the 
exposed nerve of the tooth, which gives pain^on the pressure of food 
in mastication, on its being touched with any hard substance, the ap- 
plication of anything hot or cold, or the pressure of the atmosphere. 
. . . When the nerve is exposed, a small bit of lint, dipped in the 
oil of einnamorif doveSy turpeiUi^iey or any chemical oil, frequently 
givc>s relief, and if repeated for some time, often destrojrs the nerve. 
I have known good effects from the application of half a grain of 
crude opium, rubbed with a few drops of common water to the con- 
sistence of a bolus, with the addition of half a grain of camphor 
brought to the same consistence, introduced into the hollow part of 
the tooth with a small jx)rtion of lint, and repeated daily for eight or 
ten days. . . . This kind of toothache is sometimes cured by cau- 
terizing the ear. . . . Destroying the exposed nerve of a tooth by 
the actual cautery is an operation I have sometimes performed with 
suix^ess, and manv times without anv." 

Benjamin James, in '* A Treatise on the Management of the 
Teeth," publisheil in Bixston in 1814, recommends, in addition to the 
opium ami camphor of Wix)fendale, a drop of either laudanum, oil of 
mint, or oil of wijeput, placetl in the hollow of the tooth. 

Josiah Foster Flagg, in 1822, published a work entitled "The 
Family Dentu^t," in which, s{)eaking of exposed pulps, and aAer 
nHx>mmending oil of cloves or of «\jeput, he says, " they are also 
sometime destn>veil bv the dentist .... bv the use of strone: min- 
end iu*ids, or by instruments dt^igned for this purpose." 

KiHH»ker, 182G, nxx>mmends* attention to diet, and the actual 
ttiuter}', and stinuilatc^ extornally with myrrh, camphor, and opium, 
to reiluw inflammation of the gums. This author >*-as the first to 
intnuhuv the o|H»ration of ** wipping/* which will l>e noticed presently. 

Dr. S. 8. Fitch, in 182t>,t ustxl jistringents, as alum, borax, and 
galls, the applioition to ho riMiewwl everj- ten or fifteen days for 
several wet^ks, or even months. lie mentioivii caustic potash as a 
ner\*e-<U^tn\ving jigiMit which had then Inx^n useil. 

In a small work on the " E<H>nomy of the Twth and Gums/' pub- 
ll<h(Hl in I^Mulon, in 18<U, the author (anonymous^ mentions some 
of the praotitw then in vtyue, which U^long as well to the Am^can 
as to the fomgn dentiv^try of the time. lie s|K«8iks of the application 
of '• tinctures and i^^'utial oils, ujhmi ix^tton, as tincturv of benjamin, 
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nil of marjoram, rosemary, and the like, or pills made of mmphor 
I and opium, or chewing the acrid root of the pellitory of Spain. 
Some destroy the ner\'e with siilphnrin or nitrouj((?) arid, nr a hot 
I iron, or touch the antehelis or posterior emiiiejice of the ear with the 
latter." He rccommonda pille of extract of belladonna and pow- 
dered Uijuorice-root to Iw plaivd in the ravlty over the iierve, and 
allowed to dissolve. 

We now pomo to an important year in pulp-treatment, ISSti. In 

this year Dr. Sheaijaxhiib Spooner gave to the world in his book, 

"Guide to Sound Teeth," etr,, the use of tlie agent arfieniovs acid 

for the destroying of tooth-pulpH. This prartiec originated with bin 

[ brother, J. R, Spooner, of Montreal, Dr. Spooner (Sh«irjiL«hub) 

I flays of it, "The nerves of the teeth may be certainly and cffoctniilly 

( deatroywl, with little or no piiin to the jwlicnt, an<i without the lenM. 

I danger, by means of a little arscnJous acid ai^jtlied U) the nerve." 

1 Also, " So complete and satisfactory is the opcnitii>n of the arsi-nrc in 

tdcHlroying the living fibre, that, instead of cxtrat^ing toelh whenever 

r the ni-rve is badly cx|Kised, wc destroy it, plug the teeth, and tbat> 

f pnWTVc tlicm." Dr. Spooner cmployi-d n mixtun> of three pnrts 

iBTBcnious acid and one part aci^'ttttr of morphia. He 6U}'s, "tlie 

I twentieth of a grain (of arsenic) is quite enough to destroy tlie ncrvo 

■ of any tooth." 

He also mcDtions nitric arid and nitrate of silver as old remedies, 

Kand addis referring to actual iwutcry, "A hot wire is the remains of 

|barbarifim .... and docs not become the present enlightened day." 

Chapin A. Itarris, in 1839, ■ rw*jmmoniIc<l the application of 

I leeches to the gum, and soothing' and astringent applirations to the 

LCavitr, He also gives the following formula for application to the 

I pulp, directing it to be introduced on raw cotton and rwippliwi every 

I day : "SnI. etlier, Ji ; creaaote, 5ss; ext. nutgallH, Si; g. uimph., 

l5i«." He adds to the list of thcw prat+iwxl methods, Iwiside tliow 

ftalrcady nolwi, the uai- of the lirill, and muriatic acid. With regrird to 

1 new employnient of arsenic, lie n-marks that, "The tiw^ that 

B article is a most deadly poison .... will preclude its use from 

WCT becumiuf^ very general." And he names "for the dcstruotion 

fof the nerve in twth which have but one fang," the use of the drill 

'' U fiir superior t4» imj^thlng that, has been heretofore projwecd." 

Jiuntn Robinson, writing in J846,t speaks of terehloride of carlKin, 

I "Tlie l>*nl«l An; * Priii-U.«l Tr.'»li?(. cxi DenUl Surgcrj, Bultiniore, 1880. 
[ t Thu Surgiral, Mpclinnici), und McJiuiil Tre«lmcnt of tlie Toeth, London, 
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a paste of morphia and creasote with gum-mastic, chloride of zinc, and 
tannin (tannic acid ?) as being in use at that date. 

Since the last-mentioned date the list of substances for application 
to exposed pulps has very considerably increased, so much so that 
only the most prominent of them can be noticed, and that without 
any reference to their parentage in dentistry, or exact statement of 
the order of their appearance. 

Carbolic acid was discovered in 1834, by Runge, and thoroughly 
investigated in 1841, by Laurent; but it was not until long after- 
wanl that it was adopted into medicine. The first published notice 
of it, as connected with dentistry, which we have been able to pro- 
cure, is that by Dr. Geo. T. Barker, in the fourth volume of the 
Dental Cosmos^ 1862, p. 189. In this year a small quantity was 
imported by Dr. Edward Parrish, and used in superscdure of creasote 
by Dr. Barker, who spoke highly of it. Its employment has since 
become very general, and it has proved itself to be a valuable acqui- 
sition to dentistry. 

Thymol is a substance of comparatively recent introduction, hav- 
ing been imported and used about 1874 by Dr. A. L. Northrop. 
Carvacrol was introduced about the same time by Dr. H. L. Sage. 
Salicylic acid is still newer in dentistry, but has already obtained 
quite an extended employ mont. Benzoic acid, the latest substance 
advocated for pulp-treatment, is still under experimentation. 

The above account is believed to embody the principal substances 
which have besn used in the th2rapeutic treatment of exposed pulps. 
The next class of operations to be considered will be mainly me- 
chanical. 

The first of these, in the order of time, was extirpation by steel, 
of which process Hudson is believed to be the originator in this 
country. This method was also largely employed by other distin- 
guished operators, who used broaches, barbed or not, as the occasion 
required, but is now rarely prac;ticed. 

Capping or covering an exposed pulp was practiced by D. C. 
Ambler and others, as early as 1827, but was published to tlie pro- 
fession by Koecker, who describes it fully in his work (already 
cited). He used for the i)urjK>se a plate of lead, alleging as the 
reason for the selection of this metal, that it had a cooling and anti- 
inflammatory effect on the pulp-substance. If the pulp was wounded, 
he applied actual cautery, placing the cap over the eschar thus formed| 
and filling the cavity with gold. 

Upon the publication of Ko3cker*s me) illj tartej 
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civetl witli favor. Otlier subsbuices for raps were tried. 
Fitch tised gold fa\m. HiilUhon performcil the very de]icnl« opcra- 
[1 of inserting a cap formed of gold wire wound into a flat,«>ni«il 
^inil, in connection with another operation soon to be notiewi. Dr. 
Barris used no cup, but arched hw filling over the pulp. Asbestos, 
Njni its Boftiieaa and non-conduetibility of changw of tpm|wratiire, 
pa» early and considenibly used as a cjipping or floor for the Hlling, 
|>eiug preiHired with gums ort!ollodion,or rolled in gold foil, ftutta- 
icrcha (Hill's stopping), wilk, charcoal, jiaiier, (itiiU, tortoise-shell, and 
1 were cvperiniented with. Dr. N. C. Keep introduced oxy- 
ihloride of Kinc, which, through the advocacy of Dr. \Vm. 11. At- 
1 and others, haa obtained a. more extended use tlian any other 
laterial for this purpose. 

Several of these Hubstatiecs und processes have rw-civod much at- 

mtioo from, and become qnitc extensively employi-d by, the goneml 

brofession. Asbestos was once very considerably umxI, but in nu 

longer so. Guttii-percha and oxychloriiie of zinc are, perhajts, in 

tourc general use aX present thitn any other nmt«nnU for lliiti ptir- 

In 1851, Dr. 8. P. HiilUhen intniduiMl nn ojieratiori at once no 
delicate and scientific that it was immedtntcly incoriionitcd in dejital 
practice, and has ever Hinee l>ecn known by his nauie. This ojiem- 
xmsisied in " making a hole through tlie gum, tJie outer edge of 
|be alveohir proeesH, and the root of tlie tooth into the Dervc-<avity, 

1 then in opening tiie blood-vessels of the nerve," • Dr. HuUihcn 
pad first pmctiocd this operation in 1845, 

Drilling into pulp-(^'avitie8 was not new ; for this had been prac- 
Biced by Hunter und Fox. But they did tt to allow the escape of 
B)Ub; while HuIIilien's operation wiis intended la depldt a cojigvidfd 
^lUp and allow its preservation. 

Priority in this operation was disputed by Dr. 8, P. Miller; but 
I Dr. Miller drilled through the root in order to diriile the pulp, 

8 operation itannot be railed identical Avitli tlint of Hullihen, which 

B intended to praterrc the pnlp, not to destroy it. A mi^hwl more 
nearly akin to Miller's is that of Fattori (pnbltslie<l in Maury's 
" Dental Surgery," 1843, p. 160), which was, pienriug the gum and 
alveolus in such n direction as to "divide the dentiil nerve at the 
Mint where it enters the tooth." 

The " Hullihen operation," or rhisadontri/py, though widely known 
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and esteemed, is rarely practiced, owing to the great skill, care, and 
experience required for its suix'cssful performance. 

Another operation, of ven' considerable excellence and based on 
correct surgical principles, is that pn>poeed and performed by Dr. 
Allport, of Chiwigo. The object of this operation is to reduce the 
bulk of the pulp, when exposed, previous to capping. It consists in 
excising a portion of the pulp mid bringing the edges of the wound 
into close apposition, so as to obtain healing by first intention. It 
is open to the same objei*tions as the operation of Dr. Hullihen, — 
objections which are, contrary to the rule, honorable in both cases to 
the devisers of the methiHL< in question. 

In all methods of dipping, the ultimate design is now to secure the 
production of seix>nilar\* tlontino at the expnt^^il point of the palp. 
This object k not apjiarent in the osirlior operations, but was distinctly 
claimed as the fimil aim by Dr. W. W. Coilman, of Boston, in an 
article publishetl in the BoMon Mt^Ucttl aikd ^ryiVti/ Journal^ in 
1850; since which cimo this end !»:> Iven steadily held in view by 
those who have attempttxl the o|K*raiion of capping. 

A system of trvatmoni of iwth with emlaugervd but not exposed 
pulps was practiivil as t^arly as I84t>. and. more recently, has been 
the subject o( mui4i carvful invvstigaiion ami practice. 

AN.KSTIItrrU^^. 

Strictly spoakinsr. thi< tcnu iUmk^^'s ihv^* suK^tani"^ which produce 
insensibility u> (tiin. aiul tht*rvt\^* itK^IiKk's all [xiin-^^uiider?w Bat 
the won! has i\>:iH* tv> i:u[*ly vm!y <iK*h aJ^*«t5i as arv inhaled in the 
form of *-\-a(^^rs or cist's atnl (xisc^ with the hl^xxl to the oervoos 
ceniTvs on which th^ir jKti^ux is c\crtt\l."* Thervtl^iv. anv ocher 
than thcs<^ rVrtus of a:ue<ht*t:v' Ai^ntj^ «i!l Iv tr\'a:k\l utKler the head 
^M'lt^Ai .V-ifxtrr wi:h ^V e\vv{KkK\ v>t' that prxvs^tf' deoooiindited 
•*loc:iI ari*^h^^5^" whkh v-ann^K K* thiis v^*j^rA>{ : :hen?torv, from 
ics n^< Ivin^ ^*f' su'^kn^ :;: i:ujxvt:i^Kv to ^ktmuKl a otupcer by it^f« 
it a!s<* fc^ itfr^Tt^xi u>.kr th<* jv^^«^«: b^-t^tin:;. 

^kvl. «^ la^r d5Avvw^>i^ S..-Uo'V -f w^r\ ti"..-n^ ir^i vr^ix-Ajjv^ ^ 
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■ton. All of these have received a more or less extended cmitloy- 
jnaiL in dentistrj', and the world owes the practical application of 
le auiestltetic effects of the Bret two to dental practitioners. 
Considered in tlie onler of their introduction as pnin-destroying 
snts, the first to be tjxmtcd of is — 

yUroua CkriJe, or Profnr'nir of \ilroffeii. — This gas, as such, was di»- 

iverwl hy PriettJey in 1776. ItsPxhilarantandantesthclicproiiertici* 

ire first noticed in 18<lft hy Sir Humphrey Dtt\'y, who, however, 

iPS not to have been awiirc of the great value of that projwrty 

surgery, for he did no mure than suggest tliut, " as nitrous oxid« 

its extensive- operations itpjicars cnpable of <]estmyiiig p^^y^'*^' 

in, it inny probably be used with advantage during miirgiml o[K'ra- 

1U9 in which no great efllision of hlooil tftkcM plm«."* The snvaiits 

of tlie whole time iK'hveen IKOO and 1 844 apjKtar to have Ixicn etjually 

r^anltena of that value ; fur, although nitrous oxide continued tit Iw 

exhibit«d, ex]>erinienlally and as a diversion, throughout tiic civilized 

world during that time, not one of them uiadc any practical nppUca- 

of itrt most inijKtrtaiit projierty. 

On the evening of I>e>-c«iber lOth, 1844, Dr. Horace WeJIs, a 

ioing dentist of llartfonl. Conn., attended in thai citj- a chojni- 

lal lecture by Mr. G. Q. (."otton, during or after which the Ie<dnrer 

administen^l to Mr. Samuel A. Cook'y, and others, tlio nitntus nxidc 

Mr. C'oolcy, on U'ing brought under its inHuenec, iiet'oine nu- 

iiully excited, and, during his oonsetjuent activity, i«iit<tatned iievere 

of which fact he was uncon»;iDU3 until afti>r recovej'y from 

«f!ectB of the gas. His asseverations of want of knowledge of auy 

lin, while in tlie unconscious condition, took strong hohl on the 

lind of Dr. Wells, and he immediately expressed hii* belief tliat t«eth 

mid be painlessly extracted during the inhalation of this agent. So 

igly was he thus iinpret«ed, ttmt the next day he re<iuestt.-d Mr, 

ilton to provide some of the giLs for libn, which he took luniself, hohl- 

the bag in Ids lap, and, while under its influence, underwent the 

:tion of a molar tootii at die haniLs of Dr. John M. Hi}^, a fdlow- 

itlHt of Hartford. Upon his recovery. Wells exclaimed, in high 

"A new era in tooth-pulling!" The exclamation wnj* prophetic. 

So elated were Drs. Wells and Rigga at the suooes^ of their exj>eri- 

it that they immediately turned their attention to the extraction 

teeth by the aid of this agent, and continued to devote themselves, 

oonjunctiou, to this subject for se\'eral weeks alnio»l exclusively. 



^ • DaTjr'* ChemScMl boiI PhilcBophic*! Resonrcbcj, p. 556, 
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f While in IWton, at this time, nnd previous to liis experiment at 
B Har\'nrd srhool, Dr. Wella railed on Dr. Charles T. Jackson and 
h- Wnj. T. t). Morhm, the latter an old pu{)il nnd partner of hia, 
viiiirnied hu> diiwneeri/ to them. This, it will ho remembered, 
■urred in December, 1844. Those gcntlem<?n "oxprceHcd them- 
i the disbflief Uiat surdica] ojM^tions «mld be performed 
prithout pain, Ixith admitting that the modus operandi was entirely 
V to them." • The fact of tluH VlBlt, at the date and for the pup- 
3 allegod, is admitted by Morton in his subsequent memoir to the 
ich Academy of Arts and Sciences on the subject of the discovery 
r the anajathetic effetta of sulphuric ether. 

^ After the discovery waa made, Wells had frequent interviews with 
[ortod on tiie subject, and the latter re<]ui'st«I iustruetions in the 
rtjianitiou of the gas, us he wisheil to try it in liuMon. I'rolwibiy 
aware of the danger, to a non-cjhemist, of prejwring nUno oxide in 
plaec of nifroiM oxide, Wells advLwd Morton to go to Dr. Jackmn, in 
Dston, who was a chemist and eould prepare the ga« proptrly. Tliia 
t in eusecptible of abundant proof, 
I Although nitrous oxide, iu M''cllg'^ hand», had Ik'cii muetv^eful in 
f operatiunii, yet the fan-ts of iti4 bulk and diRinilty uf prejjaration 
1 obJGctiunB to its uee which he early endeavored to obviate, 
^y experimentfi to this end would naturally UnA take the direction 
F cffortB to replace the objectionable material by one lees eo. Such 
h one W!is thought of in the substance sufpliuric eUirr. This article 
, long bi-cn known in chemistry as protluciug eSotte generally 
nilar to tJioee of nitrous oxide, tmd Wells otTiordingly gave it sov- 
,1 tritilf, one in 1845, and one in 1848, but then decided not to nee 
The eireumstances of the last ease are iitoilc apparent in the fnl- 
wing extract of a deposition made by fiishop Brownell, the person 
Rntioned Ix-ing hia daughter. "A few weeks afterward f she had 
re teeth extracted while under the influence of ether, and 
1 liltic appejirance of suffering, though she thought it le*B gental 
B itj» effects than the nitrous oxide gas, . . . "X 1° 184-0 etlier waa 
[ninu<tered by Wells Ut John G. Wells, who said of it, " The ether 
8 unpleasant in its effects, though tlie Xaai\\ was extracted without 
I tlierefore advised my friends not to use it, but rather the 



R Fsmplildt piiblUlied by Dr. Wclb in 1S4T. Alto, Modern AoKtllimin, by 
a Smilli, p. 111. 
■• •nothnr citrnclion trhilB under tho «ITecti ot nitrou* oxide. 
AiiaailiMU, p. AT. 
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oxhilumtin^ j^."* ThiH trial of ether by Wells was in oonscquenoe 
of* a proviouH experiment with this agent, in 1844, thus related by 
K. K. Many, M.I).: 

" Knowing that the inhalation of sulphuric ether vapor produced 
niniihir <»H(KrtH to tliosc of the gas, ... I suggested to Dr. Wells 
Uh employment, t<*lling him at the same time that I would pre- 
pare* Home ether and furnish him with some of it to administer, and 
hIho mak(» a trial of it myself, in a surgical case which I expected to 
have in a f(^w days. This conversation took place in Dr. WelWs 
ofliee at the tinu^ the t(H)th was extracted from Mr. Groodrich (De- 
cmmuImt, IHII). AcHMmlingly, within two or three days after that 
event I a<hninist<^nHl the va|K)r of rectified sulphuric ether in my 
ollUv to the |H»rson allndeil to in my conversation with Dr. Wells, 
.... and cut from his head an encysted tumor of about the size of 
an Knglish walnut. Dr. Wells itime in during the operation, and 
HutVuM<»ntly early to form an opinion u|>on the subject. It was en- 
tiix^ly sn«HH»ssful, antl conclusively pn^vwl to Dr. Wells and mj'self 
the anaesthetic pn>|HTtii»s of ether va|K)r.'*t 

Sutticient schmus to have Invn here advanceil to prove the following 
|Hv<itions: 

That llonuv Wells smxH>ssfully prtxhux»d anaesthesia with nitrous 
oxide, and jHTtornuHl o|H*rations on subjei*ts plai^ in that condition, 
ju* mrly jis S^ptemlHT, ! 844. 

That he publicly exlubitinl the anavthetic efteots of that agent, and 
that tht't^e otVtvts wen^ giMiendly known in Ilartfonl, and among the 
nuHiieal pn^ti^cision in lU^eiton, in the latter jmrt of the same year. 

That^ among lUhers at this time, I>rs, C. T. Jackson and Wm. 
T. It, Morton wen^ inf\^rnuHl, and one at least ^Morton) knew per- 
AUUillv of such etftnis, 

Tliat ana'eitlu^iji l\v nitnnis oxide wntiniHxl to be pn.xlucetly from 
tho time of its* \lU\>ver\* until alnu^ tlu» liav of hk iteatlu bv Dr. 
Welk 

Tliat ethtT w»s lu^xl by Wells |^*rs\niaHy, tW |m.Hluinng anxstliem, 

in IS4\ 

The*!n^ |Huwis will U^ ;i^in n^tVm\l tv^ in the further examinlkn 
\a* this sul^jKx'^* 



^iJWi\— i^ ih^ :^^h ^^* :N|^'mUHr, 1:^1^5, Wp^ » tt "irtw (i 
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EVhom we have already referred) called od Dr. C, T. Jochsoji, " with 
Ian india-rubber bag in his hands ;" as to the projiosed use of which, 
Bwlien questiouefl by Dr. Jjickson, ho answered evasively. " ThiTU 
i tlii'n some conversation about the use nf exhilarating gas. . . . 
KUMFton af'ked Jaclcmn if he (Mortim) could make it. Jackson told 
iliitn he couid not succeed without apparatus, . . . and that if he 
■ undertook to nmke it he would get nitric oxide instead of nilrou* 
loxide. Morton nskeil Dr. Jackson if he would not prepare some for 
Khim. This Dr. Jackson declined, on account of his busiue^s. . . . 
I JLs he (Morton) was going. Dr. Jtu'kson told him that he could tell 
I'biui (something tlitit would make his patients insensible. Morton 
lekcd him what it was. Dr. Jackson t(ild him to go to liurnctt'ii 
land get Home pure suljihurie ctlier and pour it on u handkemhief, 
■juid put it to the patient's mouth and let lier inhale it. . . . Fnim 
Morton's qut^lions alHiut the other, I am satisfied he knew nothing 
■ftbout its properties or nature. , , . The next iluy after the alxtve 
jDDversation Morton eaniu into the office and told Dr. Jackson that 
he t'thcr ha«l worked ni<'cly, — that the psUient sutTered uo pain."* 
After having had the benefit of Dr. Jm-k?^n's knowledge, as 
wvc, Morton procured the ether, and udmliitsterc*! it, on the even- 
ling (»f tlie .'Wtli, in tlie prcBenee gf Dr. G. (J. Hayden, to Elwn Frost, 
K&om whose jaw a tooth was extracted, paiDlessly, while under its 
Morton subsequently remarks, In Iiih memoir to tlie 
lllcwlcmy of Arts and .Sciences at I'aris, that he "considers this to 
i the fii«t demonstration of thw new fact in science." We have 

(!n how new it really was at that time. 
Thilike Wells, Morion ai)pcars to have liad a ready eye Ut the 
■ value of ann>'thcjia; for the next day (Septemlwr .list) 
■ went to a patent lawyer for the purpose of patenting h» "dis- 
»very." The inquiries of the lawy<T disclosed the fact that Jack- 
i as intimately eonecrtu'd in the matter as Morton ; and he 
Dordingly told the latter that Iwtli must join in the application for 
^ patent to mike it valid. At lirst Jackiwn nhje(^ted tn this, on tile 
round that he might thereby cs|>usg himself to the lionsure of the 
[osanchusetti Medieval SoMetyj but finally his objeetions were re- 
noved by the drawing up of an assignment on his j>an l^i Mfirton, 
■rhich is partly as follows : 
•* Whereas I, Charles T, Jackson, of Boston, in the State <rf" Mas- 
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sachusetts, chemist, have, in conjunction with Wm. T. G. Morton, of 
said city, dentist, invented or discovered a new and useful inniprove- 
ment in surgical operations on animals, whereby we are enabled to 
accomplish many, if not all, operations on animals, such as are 
usually attended with more or less pain and suffering, without any 
or very little pain or muscular action to persons who undergo the 
same, and whereas the said Morton Ls desirous of procuring a patent 
for the same, and whereas / am desirous of benefiting him, and not to 
be interested in any patent, I have therefore, in consideration of one 
dollar, . . . assigned .... (to Morton) all my right, title, and 
interest .... in the said invention and discovery," etc.; also further 
declaring that he (Jackson) had that day signed and executed the 
specifications, "in conjunction with" Morton, "for the purpose of en- 
abling him to obtain a patent thereon," etc. This paper is dated the 
27th October, 1846.* 

The application for letters patent, with the assignment, was ac- 
cordingly forwarded to Washington, and the patent obtained, dated 
November 12th, 1846. In view of after-cM^mplications, it will be well 
to note the fact of the conjunction of Jackson and Morton in obtain- 
ing it, as shown by extracts from the patent,t — some portions of which 
were entirely omitted in the presentation of this document before the 
congressional committee on the " Morton claim," which will be here- 
after noted. 

As has been seen by the "assignment" of Jackson's interest to 

Morton, he was "desirous of benefiting him (Morton), and not to be 

interested in any patent." Nevertheless, Jackson took from Morton 

• 

♦ Modern Ansesthosia, p. 21. 

t ** Be it known that we, Charlcp T. Jackson and TVm. T. G. 3Iorton, of Boston, 
in the county of Suffolk and State of Massncbubetts, have invented or discoY- 
ored a new and useful iniprov«'m«'nt in surgical optTutions on animals, .... and 
wo do hereby declare that the following is a full and exact description of our said 
invention or discovery : It is well known to chenii.-ts that when alcohol is sub- 
mitted to distillation with certain acids, peculiar compounds termed eiher9 
arc formed. ... It has also been known that the vapors of some, if not all, 
of these chemical distillations .... when brcatlu'd .... into the lungs bf an 
animal, have produced a peculiar effect upon its nervous Fystem .... anal- 
ogous to what U usually termed intoxication .... What we claim as our in- 
vention is the hereinbefore described means by which we are enabled to effect 
the above highly important improvement in surgical operations, vix. : by com- 
bining therewith the application of other, or the vapor thereof, substantially as 
above specified. In testimony whereof wo have hereunto set our signatures, 
this 27th day of October, a.d. 1846. (Signed) Charles T. Jackson, Wm. T. 
G. Morton. Witness, R. M. Eddy, W. 11. Leighton. " 
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r»t the same lime biw bond, oWij^ting him to pay over to JaokiHin ten 
[ per oent. of tJie procoedw of tlic patent for his interest in it, and 
' «ili80i|ueiitly bv his counsel domande*! twenty-five per oeiit, of the 

pnttits, Ix^th nl home and abroad, which Morton refused to concede. 

But another faet regarding the declared oonjiinctinn of Morton 

I must now be stated; of which notliing but a dosire for historical 

truth and accuracy will warrant the reproduction. "A few days 
I after the extraction of Mr. Frost's tooth, he (J.| drew up a formal 

paper, setting forth the nsiture and partlculare of this pretended dis- 
, and clahiiinr/ it to have been acclimiveli/ hig own ; and ihis pa)>er, 
I scaled up, lie forthwith forwarded to a friend in Paris, and directed 
1 him to lodge it in the archives of the Academy of Art* and Sciences 
I there, to remain unopened until tie should give further directions on 

I the subject 8ubsec|ucntly (Deocmber Ist, 1840), the doctor 

|.addr>i44ed his friend another letter, directing his first communication 
Kto be o[»ned and its contents communicated to the Academy."* 

At the first sesHion of the Thirty-Be(x>nd C{>ngreHs (December, 
K1851), Morton pi-esonted a memorial to the Hoaw, itnierting hin 
roldni<i to the discovery of anie'thcsia, and praying for an ap[R«pria- 
a in his behalf. This was referred to a committee, of which Wm. 

H. fiiasoU, afterward (Jovernor of Illinois, was chairman. Before 

ills cummttteo Jackson and KLorton appearetl s» riml i-lnimtinbi. 
r mnjuni}tiim had l)een defltroye<i ujion the reeei|it, by Morton, 
■pf ncw8 from Paris, Wells had been some years dead, and his wife 
■and n son of tender years were too poor to employ counsel or enter 
fupon the question of priority in his Iwhalf; and it may be judged 
r tliat tlie other claimants would l>e inter(«tcd in kcejiing from tlie 
I committee any proofs of Wells's ase of nitrous oxide. But the 
I eominittee did obtain a partial and obscure account of his experi- 
I ments; which account was so treated by the opjMising side, that the 
I ohairman, in his report, was led to conclude that Wells had entirely 
I Jailed in his elforts, and that he had abandoned liis diiscovcry, on 
[ Bivount of such failure, long Iwfore his death ! We liave already 
I leumefl that the last recorded case of administration of the nitrous 

oxide by Wells occurre<l only twenty days before he died. 

In the course of an examination before the congrcssiouiil committee, 

Dr. Jackson mailo some very extraordinary assertions j not the least 
L of which was, his statement that nitrous oxide would not produoo 
I aiuesthesia, — in fact, that it "poascgaed -no anttM/iHIo propertiai" ! 
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This Jackson claimed to have reduced to a certainty "by oft-repeated 
experiments." He also claimed to have discovered the ansesthetic 
effects of the vapor of sulphuric ether as far back as 1842, through 
inhaling it as a measure of relief from the dangerous results of an 
accidental inhalation of chlorine gas. But there is no evidence that 
he mentioned the discovery to any one before 1846. 

The House committee were divider! on the claims of Morton and 
Jackson. The chairman drew up a report, but did not present it. 
Morton obtained this report, had copies printed, and went with it 
(unknown to the other claimant) before the Senate Committee on 
Military Affairs, and induced them, in some unexplaineil manner, to 
propose an amendment of the army appropriation bill, awarding to 
Morton one hundred thousand dollars! But this appropriation was 
rejected by the Senate by a vote of twenty-eight to seventeen. 

Morton, however, was not daunted ; and, somewhat altering the 
form of his applic:ition, renewed it at the short session of the same 
Congress again before the Senate, where it was passed (26 to 23), 
failed in the House, was again passed in the Senate, and again failed 
in the House. 

Upon the convening of the Thirty-seventh Congress (1862), Morton 
again pressed his claims ; and a very voluminous report was issued 
uiK)n the subject by the Hon. Henry Wilson, chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Military Affairs. That report took ground in favor 
of Morton, but recommended no appropriation for him. In 1864, 
Representative Hooper introduced a resolution of inquiry into the 
matter, in the House Committi'C of Ways and Means. Here Morton 
again failed, and finally ; at least lus regards the interference of 
Congrc\ss in his behalf. 

Upon the first attempt of Morton to introduce the vapor of ether 
into surger}', it was met by the older branch of the profession with 
open arms; but dentistry was more conservative. Dr. J. F. B. 
Flagg, of Philadelphia, was one of the first dentists of note to iden- 
tify himself with anavthesia, and soon announced that Letheon (as 
Morton had empirically termed it) was nothing but sulphuric ether. 
He refused to recognize the control of this substance by patent, as, 
in fact, became the case evervwhere. But most others were not so 
conservative as he, and Morton, having appeale<i to the generority 
of the profession, was munificently rewarded. Various medical and 
surgical associations and institutions, and several individaaIS| made 
many contributions to swell the total " recognition" of the daims 
and merit of the so-called " discoverer." It will be needless to 
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TDCTiiU'. these; siiffiiv; it to say that tiiv Hon. Truman Smith, in his 
work "Mrnk'ni Anipstliesla," estimates the totjil roocived by Morlou 
op to 1867 as fully onr. hundred and tioeniif-Jivc ihaofiand tfollart, 
inrludiii^ $60,000 loaned Morton, or tnve»Uxl in hk Cbw/rrssiovfU 
wAfwif*, by one William 8. Tuckernmn. Of this 850,000, and the 
nses it was |nit to, there i» a rather curious under-history, which, 
howeviT, does not concern the prtssent (wnsideralion of the question. 
The Acndcniy of Helenccs of the Institute of France awarded to 
Jncksrju a prize of 2500 francs " for his observation and experimento 
uiwn tlie aniej^tliotie efftvte produced by the inhalation of ether," 
and to Morton another of like amount " for liavin}T intro<hic^'(l this 
method into sur^wil practice after the indicutlons of Mr. Jackson."" 
Morton's piitt'iit, as has been said, wa« at onoe repudiutul by sev- 
pral, — among the rest the New York Eye Infirmarj", which was sued 
by Morton for having nsed "hia" accent without jwrmission of the 
palPiitep. The case was quickly decided by the ruling ol' tlie court 
Urnt the patent was null and void, as the discovery was not within 
tii« wope of the patent law8,t But, aa above shown, Morion reaped 
a rich reward for the [lart he had taken in the intro«luction of anff»- 
tlieeia, without much or neeessarv rwour»e to any benefits to ?«? iK-- 
rived fmin his [Hilent. While Morton and Jaclt.«on tliufi filled the 
world's eye, Wells went, unrewarded and almost unknown, to his 
grave, leaving his wife and child penniless. When the question of 

' (.V)nj;reSBional interference was raised, Uiey were unable t« lake jmrt 
in its prosecution, and for years Wells's discovery was allowed to lie 

I idle and unimproved, while ether and chloroform ran thdr course. 

I This was somewliat short-lived, so far aa the dental profession was 

: CDtjeemed. A few deaths from chloroform caused ite ejcc«!sive oac 
to he suddenly arn?sted ; and, at this juncture, nitrous oxido again 
appoared on the scene, in the hamls, curiously enough, of the very 
man who hml furnished it for " the first genuine anieethetie opemtian 
on earth." 

Mr. O, (i- f 'olton, haviug assisted Wella in 1 844, as rclatcti, retumwl 
fain lecture-^, and continued them down to 186.1. Being neither a 
dentist nor a surgeon, he had no occasion to practice antesthesia, as 
•lioh; but alwut the first of June, 186."!, being then in New Haven, 
but A few miles from Hartford, where Wells's first experiment was 

I peHTormcd, he was applied to by Dr. Joseph H. Smith, a dentist, to 
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eive the ga& in ooe of hk opentioos ; and. s» in tlie prinanr gkk^ 
Dr. Smith in^ so elated with the eJRwts of the agent that he at onoe 
eea&ed the use of eiher and began to emptor nitnoo^ oxide. In Jtity, 
lia^X )Ir. Colton elstabli^bed the Ccltom DaUal Amef^aiifm in New 
Yort. M the anjesthetic a<e of thk a^ent ; and fiom that day ita 
emp^^v-ment has steadily incxca&cd in dentistiy« to the ahnost after 
ex^-Josino of other aniesthetics. 

Simulianeirjii^ with this nrvival, the claims of Honee Wdls to 
the discoveiy of anaesthesia again came to notice : and this time to 
jtcwDe eSeci. It is true that the Le^lature of Connectictit, his nati%-e 
Scale, awanied to Wells in 1S47 a vote of thanks for his discoveiy 
of the use of - nitrou* aridi pa^ or d/*er m tmr^ical operaiwnA^ 
Bat this vas almc^ the onlv mark of recc«:iiitii<n he received until 
the renewal of his methods and agent by Dr. Smith and Mr. 
Golton. 

The American Dental Association, in 1S64. passed resolutioDS de- 
claring, am^^mg other things. - that to Horace Wells* of Hartford^ 
Conn. 1 now deceased >, lielongs the ci^edit and honor of the introduce 
tion of anssdiesia in the United States of America.*' * In 1870, the 
Hartfoid Society of Dentists inaugurated a movi^nent for the «eccioD 
of a monument to his memory iu the jmblio ftiu^k c*f the city. To 
this end the C\mnecticut Li^nslature a}^ropriated S5<]<H!^ and the 
catv of Hartford $10,iHX\+ In lS7i the American Dental Assoda- 
tion endorsed an efTort then Ix^ing made by dental and medical pnM>- 
tidoners to prc»viile a ** Wells Testimonial Fimd" for the ben^t of 
his family. In 1874. the dentists of I^Hhlon, England, forwarded 
to Mis. WelK with a sum of money, an elegantly ciigiv^eed testimo- 
nial to the merits of her former husbain]. ^ to whiwi the world is in- 
debted, not only for the intxxxlmnion %>i nitixHis oxide as an ancsthetio^ 
but al^> for giving that impetus to the study of anxschesia whidi has 
it^oiltcd in the intxxxluotion of ether, ohlorv^form, and x-arioos other 
agents for oflRx^ing that objoii.'^J 

Chloroform was di:^>venxl almost simultaneouslv bv Mr. ^m g^ 
Guthrie, of SaokettV Harl^r, New York: Smbeiran, in France; and 
Liebig, in (termany; in the years 18.'>l-2. Guthrie erroneondlj 
aappodcd his disa^ven- to W the well-known Thiich liquidy or bidUo^ 

ride qfdhtilcn ^whioh it closely n^^mblesVand consequently called it 

« 

* Dentnl Cosmos, vol. vi. p. S.V f Ibid., vol. zii. pp, t^ 48ft. 

J Ibid., vol. xvi. p. 107, 
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chloric ether. It was not until 1835 that its composition was accu- 
rately determined by Dumas, who gave it its name. 

This substance had been administered by inhalation, for pulmonary 
affections, previous to its anaesthetic effects being discovered by J. 
Y. Simpson, of Edinburgh, in November, 1847, during his search for 
something which should replace the ethers for the same object. Its 
introduction was more quickly accomplished than that of any other 
like agent; and, for a time, it was very extensively (and somewhat 
indiscriminately) used in dental as well as general practice. 

Some, however, were not fully satisfied of the innocuousness of the 
new agent, and an alarm was sounded. Shortly afterward the first 
death from its administration occurred. This induced greater cau- 
tion; and experience soon proved that chloroform was by far the 
most dangerous of all the ancesthetics. Upon this tlie dental profes- 
sion generally ceased using it aniesthetically, and substituted, first, 
ether, and later, nitrous oxide. Its employment in dentistry, how- 
ever, in topical applications, as a solvent, and for other purposes, is 
very general; and such methods of employment are noted in this 
work under other headings. 

Bichloride of Methylene was introduced by Dr. B. W. Richardson, 
of London, in 1867. This agent has been experimented with in 
dentistry to a small extent ; but its cost, and the general superiority 
and certain safety of nitrous oxide, have prevented its very general 
employment. 

Tetrachloride of CarboUy discovered by Regnault, in 1839, came 
into notice as an amesthetic agent through Prof. Simpson, in Decem- 
ber, 1865. 

These newer anaesthetics will require the test of time and thorough 
experimentation before they can generally compete with better es- 
tablished agents for a similar purpose. 

Local Anoesthesia (so called) is simply pain-obtunding topical appli- 
cations. The principle was first brought to notice in 1850-1 by Dr. 
H. S. Chase, then of Woodstock, Vermont, who operated crudely on 
sensitive dentine by dipping a lock of cotton in ether and placing it 
in the cavity.* 

The first full application of the principle was by Dr. Branch, of 
Illinois, in 1855. He used a freezing mixture of ice and salt, placed 



* Dantal News Letter, vol. iv. p. 23. The effect was arrived at by the evap- 
onitioii of the ether producing cold. 
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in a proper receptacle and applied to the part desired. This wa« 
used to some extent, but, owing as much, perhaps, to difficulties in 
its application as to inherent defects, was finally abandoned. 

Various substances which are susceptible of rapid volatilization^ 
thus producing intense cold at the point where they are applied, have 
been employed to this end. The most prominent among them are 
rhlgolene and ether, and the most general manner of application is 
that introduced by Dr. B. W. Richardson, of London. In this 
the fluid is supplied to an atomizer, or equivalent apparatus, by which 
a finely comminuted spray of the liquid is forced upon the part 
affected, its rapid evaporation producing cold of a benumbing char- 
acter, an effect which is however only temporary, and therefore re- 
peated applications must be made. 

Rhigolene Ls a very volatile product of the distillation of petro- 
leum, and is preferred by some to ether. 

I^cal anaesthesia, by cold produced in this manner, has been used 
with great advantage in minor surgery, particularly dentistry, but 
possesses obvious defects in practice, which have prevented its general 
adoption. 

Electric or galvanic aniesthesia was suggested as far back as 1851, 
by Dr. A. Hill, of Connecticut.* But its first practical application 
was by J. B. Francis, of Philadelphia, in 1858.t Its appearance 
created a " furor " not alone in dentistry, but in all branches of the 
medical art, and much exiKjriment was immediately made with the 
fascinating "lightning" amesthctic, — so, however, only in one sense; 
for, although the Franklin Institute awarded the "Scott^s L^acy" 
medal and premium to the inventor, and men of very considerable 
scientific status highly recommended the new process, yet its popu- 
lar it\' soon waned, it being found very uncertain and erratic in action, 
and generally unreliable, in fiict almost useless, from these causes. 

MATERIA MEDICA. 

This subject is so intimately interwoven, as regards dentistry, with 
general medicine, and the introduction of the various remedies used 
in dental practice has l^een so gradual, and according to the needs or 
fancies of many operators widely separated from each other by loca- 
tion, and having ver}' sparingly communicated on the subject^ that 



* New York Dental Recorder, vol. vi. p. 145. 

t Aincricun Journal of Dental Science, 2(1 Serieti, vol. viii. p. 438. 
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|ite twaitmerit in hiwtorioal form is cxtpeniely difficult, indeed, strictly 
1 tTOiisiderc<I, iin[M>«il)le. To the iiitrodnetion of every remedy Uiore 
■an- sevepal itlatnifuitii, ninid whii-'h it is not possible to istjiblish either 
priority or eujHirior value or excelleiico nf moilea of practice. The 
eatmeot of Uiia sulyeet will therefore be Lxmfined to a roiuiideration 
nt( only the principal tlierai>eiitic agents in use, or which have been 
mly such fiwts and items being admill«] as will show the his- 
torical range of dental materia roediea in Ameriain dentistry. 
That the pharinaeeutieB of one hundred years ago, even in niedi- 
Jeine, was of mueh less extent than now, ia very certain, and this in 
■spite of the fact that many remedies tlien elandard have imascd out 
Pof practice, and are at tliis time obsolete. ]f ihis wider range is bo 
well marked in medicine, it is very niTich nmre ho in dentistry. 
Healing was comparatively slightly considered one hundred years 
in the practice of what was then a mechanic art much more than 
sion. This will be evidenced to the philolf^ist by the fact 
timt our fon^falhers' aspimtion» were almo(>t entireJy in the direction 
nf dental surgery, strictly so called, whereas the present generation 
might more properly lie s^led one of dental medicht^. This change, 
md the minor facts connected wilh it, will be more fully noticed in 
mother cliapter. 

Among thi; n'mcdicf first uwd in American dentistry, those for 

tfie obtunding of [min (notably in oilontnlgiu) and the mbiction of 

luftanimation were prominent. For the first of tlicse obja-ts, opium 

n •ome of its forms wat early and largely employwl. Oi)iiite3 were 

letimcs also administered internally for odontalgia. A form of 

aitincnt for "rheumatic or nen'ous toothache" is given by Ben- 

min James {1814),* us follows: "It will be advisable to take 

mling purges, to keep tlic moutli moistened with warm deooctinn 

pf manhmallows, ct^mfrey nH)t«, or ehamoniile, to take opium with 

Doderation, or to bleed, according to the urgency of the case. . . ." 

In speaking of diseaM» arising in tlie region of the gum, root, or 

[alveolus, Flagg (1822)t mentions ns remedies "an astringent lotion 

t)f tincture of Peruvian bark and roscwater, in equal quantities, or a 

Fdeooction of manth rosemarj-, in the proportion of one ounce of the 

PiSried root to a pint of water." These remedies are intended for 

iliome application. He also rceommeuds "cold water or vinegar, 

»ld meal poultices*, or strong irritating tinitures to the face, and a 

Iftill dose of rJlauher or Rochelle salts"! ^ effectual in removing the 



f Loc. cil., p, 47. 
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pain. For tumors of the gums he says, "The speedy remo\'aI of the 
tumor (by the use of caastics, the ligature, or the knife) is the only 
pkn of treatment on which we can reasonably hope for success.'' * 

Fitch (1829) mentions f aB astringents, nutgall, oak bark, mj^rtle 
bark, Peruvian bark, gum kino, the sulphates of copper, of alum, 
the mineral acids, and acetic acid; as stimulants, nitrous and sul- 
phuric ether, alcohol, rum, brandy, the oils of cloves, cinnamon, pep- 
permint, horse-mint, tansy, and cajcput, "the root of the peteveria al- 
liacia, called the guinea-hen weed," also the bulbs of most alliaceous 
plante, including the " common hartwort or Idserpitium mlex, which 
has long been celebrated as a sialogogue and remedy for the tooth- 
ache," camphor, and errhines; as anodynes and narcotics, opium, 
henbane, the leaves of the thorn-apple plant, and tobacco in extract, 
tincture, or fumigation. As caustics he notes, caustic potash, nitric 
and vitriolic acids, and nitrate of silver. He also gives several for- 
mulas, from which the following are extracted : 

For odontalgia. — 1. " Pulvis gallte, 3"; opium, oss; pulvis cam- 
phoric, ojss; tinct. daturas stramonii, q. s. to reduce the substances to 
pills." 2. "Ol. cassia*, v gt.; do. cloves, v gt.; pulvis gallse, q. s. 
to pill." 

Antiscorbutic remedies. — 1. Antiscorbutic tincture — "Pulvis gal- 
la;, Siii; camphor, 3i; best i)ort wine, ii lbs. Misce. Let stand 
in a warm situatiim three days." 2. "Saturated decoction of the 
cortex (juerci, ii lbs.; tinctura thcbaici, Ji. Mix." 

In 1830-1 X we have records of several formulas then in use by 
dentists. The following are some of them : 

Astringent application to spongy or scorbutic gums. — " Into a 
quart of port wine or claret put a drachm of alum and another of 
acorns; a drachm and a half of galls, and half a handful of good 
day-dried red rose leaves : boil them down to lialf, and then strain, 
and dissolve in it a drachm and a haflf of gum-Arabic bruised in 
small pieces ; and with this liquor, a little hot, wash the teeth and 
gums daily." 

" To fasten teeth : gargle with honey-water and myrrh ; or, add 
honey and myrrh to a dcccx^tion of sage leaves." 

For the treatment of aphtha; in cases of thrush, "borax, one 
drachm ; honey, one ounce." 

As the single j)roper remedy for the diseases odontitis, periostitis, 



* Loc. cit., p. 69. f Loc. cit., p. 628, et teg. 
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FexosttKiifi and necrofiis, Spooncr (1836)* recommends extraction, say- 
F'ing, "tlie various applications in common use, st best are only pal- 
f linting/' He (Jeclarce that " the most powcrfhl of temporary rt-mc- 
I dies" wliich he Imd used " is either tht- acetjite or sulphiite of morphia" 
I inlrochiced on a lock of cotton at the end of a probe. This he nnmcs 
B superior to creaaote, then lately introdncod. He uontciidf> that the 
E<oaly ctTeetual cure for alveolar abscess is " the extraction of the dead 
* teeth or fangs." 

I£arris (1839), f in treating of inflammation of the periosteum, ad- 
vised leeches and fomentutions of the face, with ratuplasins of hyns- 
cyamus, miistanl, or hot salt with vinegar and laudanum. He used, 
s of s])ongy and bleeding gums, n solution of nitrate of silver, 
I painted upon tho parts. 

Roasted figs and l)ruised raisins were early used in the treatnicDt of 
L per iodon teal inflummation, I>cing applied in a }>oultice to the gum. 
lAmong the astringents were solutions of some of the salts of lead. 

With thiw incagn^ mention of remcdie*' previous to about 1835, tlie 
Strictly historiiail jmrtion of the subject is piissed, it seeming more 
lprofitubl« to make u statement of the principal articles comprising 
■Ibe modem imiteria mcdica than to att4^'mj)t fixing their dates of in- 
itrodiietioii. 

Chmmon Salt, in saturated aqueous solution, is often all that niuy 

; needed to check bleeding after lancing the gums or extnu^ting 

Eteetb. A weaker aqoeous solution is sometimes used in syringing 

■tfae cavity of an absce«. Salt is the antidote for poisoning, by ni- 

rate of silver, and its instant application in cases of the mustic <wra- 

jng in contact with parts not intended to fae touched, may prevent 

C embarrassing eonsequcnecs. 

The aallf of morphia, particularly the aj^dtUe and sulphatt, have 

fang been in use as among the most [wpular and a>liable inennn of 

Kilieviog th^ int«nae {>ain of acute pulpitis. The acetate is used in 

9 solution with ntrbolic iicid, or in solution with dcliiiuesml 

nrbolic acid. These salts are also used, in combination with ante- 

I acid anfl sonic menstruum, to form a {uiste for the devitalixa- 

pjon of the pulp. In those cast's in which it is desirable to bridge 

r an inttTvul of pain, these salts arc sometimes administered inter- 

llly, in tho usual doses, or by hypixlcrmic injections of tlieir clear 

jolutions. Resort is sometimes hod to these solutions, or to laudanum, 

1 local applications for tlie relief of pain. 
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Within a few years sulphate of qiiinia has obtained a place in the 
dental materia medica, being elaimed to be almost a specific in perio- 
dontitis. This agent is also administered in cases of neuralgia, par- 
ticularly those characterized by regular recurrence of pain at certain 
hours. 

The saline cathartics, of which Epsom salt may be taken as the 
t]i-pe, are efficient aids in the treatment of periodontitis and incipient 
alveolar abscess. 

Perhaps there is not, in the range of dental materia medica, a 
remedy which has l)cen so empirically and indiscriminately employed 
as create. In past years its range of indication has been held to be 
hardly more limited than that of dental disease. Its antiseptic prop- 
erty render? it valuable for saturating such partially decomposed den- 
tine as is sometimes allowed to remain over what would otherwise be 
an exposed pulp. It l< also much used for wiping out the canals of 
pulpless teeth. It has been largely employed lor the relief of odon- 
talgia arising fn>m an exposetl pulp, the surface of which is changed 
to an eschar by its t^ustic qualities. There are, however, doubts 
about the deposition of seci>nil;ir\' dentine from a pulp so treated ; 
and many practitioners have disixinleil this method of using crea- 
sote, on account of thL< and other physiological oljections to the 
material.* 

The alxwe agent has been, in a degree, superseiled by carbolic acid. 
This was found in 18:>4, bv Runse, in c^^l tar, but attracted little 
attention until nearlv a decade later. It meets manv of the indica- 
tions formerly filKxl by crvas^ne. The saturatcil aqueous solution is 
applie\l to an expi\stxl pulp :is a i\>m\nive of septic influences, and, 
in cx>niuno:ion with aoenite of morphia, to relieve pain. It also forms 
a valuable cleansing and stimulating dreeing for abscesses and sup- 
purating surfaces, as it is claime^l that ri-miHic, spi^radic, and parasitic 
organisms cannot live in its presemw and that fermentative and pu- 
tivfaciive clianges arv prevonte\l by it. The deliquesced acid is of 
some N'iilue as an obrundor of s^Misiiiveness in dentine. Its use as a 
styptic has been siui^^^stcil, from the tact that it iV^ms with albumoi 
an insoluble carbolate. 

CuM^Aor is use^l by s^Mue to disguise the o^W of crpasote, A aat- 
arat«\l solution of csimphor in chlon^torm has lH>>n spoken of as an 



♦ The *?Rr\>ynien: of prs-'re crx'ii^.^t^ .>b\Utt*< $oTn? of ;bo aK>T« olJ4*ctioiis. 
Mc**t of lb*: now *-''a :t\ iV.-.* *hojw a* cro**,*!^ i*. in new*: it, impuTY cmrbolic acid. 
Cmi«ote » obuin^i br J:-ir.;]i;:v^a fr\>m v<sxl tar or erode py r vl igag Mys mad. 
Carbolic acad coum fr\un coa} tar. 
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efficient aiiplication for the relief of pain following the txtractidii of 
a tooth affected witli acute absccBS. 

OU of Turpentine, once a prominent remedy for the odontalgia of 
t pulpitis, is now almost out of use for thiit purfiose. It is hy some 
I combined with wax to form a salve-like capping fur expoeed pulps, 
I The application of this covering is nearly painless, and tlio moot 
I gratifying foriniitions of secondary dentine have bten shown to liavo 
I takt-n place bcni'ath it. 

Aconite ranks among the most efficient remetlies for the relief of 

I pain and inllummution, and is also much valued for aborting the 

I last pathulogitnl condition, when used in the incipient 8tAgt«. It 

I Ik cspi'cially ndiijttcd for use in Inflammation8 nnrl neuralgias of 

I limited extunt and acute charncter. It in considered to act [urticu' 

I Inrly on nerve-tissue, cither when applied Iwally or atlministeretl 

I' system iutlly. Facial neuralgias are often relieved byesternal appli- 

I cation of «>me of its stronger preparations over the course of the 

i«n,-e inipliented. 

(itlf7utiila is app1ie<l to incised and laccratnl wounds, tending to 

iKlieve pain, prevent inflammation, and produce rapid healing. It is 

KHot DOW offieinul, but is provided both as tincture and us fluid extract. 

Tfnefure of Arnica has been extensively used to meet the same iiidi- 

{nitJona noted for calendula, but is now considered to he of much Icffi 

ralue^ It has even been shown that its application to abraded sur- 

rfecGs Is, in some ca«e»), jwisonous.* 

ArMcnimu AcitI, During the last forty years tliis agent has been 
Ijnore extensively employed than any other for the devituliKation of 
■^lp8. It was first used for this purpose about 1834, by Dr. John 
■R. S|>ooncr, of Montreal, and published to the profession in 1836, by 
Ihift brother Shearjashuh.'l" In this eountrj- It has generally been 
I employed in combination with some drug intended to lessen Uie pain 
■ of it« action. The following formula is believed to be among the 
I beat: 

Acidi arseniosi, gr. j ; 

M')q)hia acctatis, gr. ii vol iii ; 

Sol. ncidi cai'bolici, q. s. to form a paste. 

Arwntous acid lias been used to obtund the sensitivene^ of don- 

ine ; but the danger to the pulp by this method is sucJi tliat it la 

now little employed for that purpose. Indeed, many do not now 



* Boalon Mfilical and Surgical Journnl, jHDU&ry Zlal, 
t Outda to Sound Tcelh. ntc, New York, 1886, p. 115. 
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1190 the agent at all, and its general employment is much less than 
formerly. 

yitrate of Silcfr has been employed for nomeroos porpoees in <h^ 
medicine, as for obtanding sensitive dentine in aqneoos solntion in 
aphthous affections, as an escharotic in solution or in crystal, as a 
hs^mostatic, and in other directions ; but objections, of greater or lees 
gravity, hold against it for nearly every one of th^n. The disool- 
oration of dentine produi^ by it forbiils its iLse on sorfaoes exposed 
to view, and the depth of its action endangers the pulp. The harsh- 
ness of its action and the solubility of the eschar operate against its 
styptic employment, 

Lhnc Water L> astringent, tonic, and antacid. It often follows the 
exhibition of acid medicines to protect the teeth from their corrosive 
effects, and in its use as a tooth-wash is considered one of the best 
prophylactic remedies against ttiries. The chemically prepared car- 
bonate is also a valuable antacid, and of much importance in 
dentifrices. 

Chhrhlc of Lhnc is one of the most x-aluable bleaching agents. 

Caldum Sulphate with water has been used as a capping for exposed 
pul|>s. 

During later veai^ it has been discovered that internal administra- 
tion of st>nie of tJie ftalt^t of lime apparently tends to greatly improve 
the texture of soft and ptK>rly organized teeth. To this end, food 
rich in lime s:ilts has l>een recommended, and has seemed in some 
cases to prixUiiX? remarkable results, such being more marked in 
childh^xnl than in adult life, and the theory claiming the best time 
of administration to be during uterine life, through the food of the 
mother. The princijial clement sought to be supplied has been the 
phospliate of lime, which has Kvn exhibitcil in many forms ; as, the 
precipitatcil plu>sphato in |H>wdor or s<4ution, Wiegand's and other 
syruj^, prej>aratii>ns of the lactophosphate and the lu'pophosphite, 
and comjH>und s*>lutions of the hvjx>phosphiies of lime and soda. 

Gixxl results an* olaimeil to have l>ecn obtained from the use of 
lactophosphate of lime as a capping for cxi>osed pulps. The hypo- 
plu^phito h:is Ixvn suggestetl for the same purpose, and also for 
bathing cavitit^s after excax'ation and Ivfore filling with metab^ to 
prevent sul>scquent sensitiveness to thermal changes. 

Bicarbonate of Sfx/a is among the \"aluablc antacids for both looal 
and systemic exhibition. It is used in aqueous solution as m montli* 
wash in acid conditions of the oral secretioDB. DiflBe wmditionii an 
also combateil bv the internal admii i idUIL TUi 
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■nt tfl also of iise in tlie trentmoiit of sonxitive dentine, ranking 
mong the milder und pcrfo<:tly sufc rcniMlics. Aqua ealels is also 
wtt for the sainc purpoBe. 

The mhdirtn of cidorinaied aoria is employed in the treatment of 

^hthoUH, gangrenous, and putrid nffections of the soft tissues, and 

klAti from the presence of ehlorine in bicaehing discolored dentine. 

Fhrnale of Soda (Phenol sotliquel is antiseptic and astringent, and 

Itiittnt as a styptie in the less severe eases of hemorrhage afitcr 

Wtmction. 

The iidfihitr, blmilphit/', and hyjtosulphitr of »ada are eaeh reconi- 
tnendetl for the trealinent of parnj^itie vegetative conditions of Uie 
K>tl tiiwiies. Htn>ng solutions of either of thesfi assist in removing 
odiin- Ntain^, and a saturated solution of the hyjiosiilphite added to 
tlneture of iodine gnuiiiidiy di-coiorizcs the latter. 

Boraa: is another of this elai« of salts tisi-d in the treatment of 
^htlw, cither ulonc, or in (combination witJi Rigtir or honey. 

Wain- of Ammonia and itptriU of ammonia arc uweful In «u«cs of 

ByneoiH- and nervonsaess. For internal exhibition the aromalii- »pirU 

Riniishea the uicjst agreeiible form. Tlie stronger water of iminionia 

tutHSafiilly used in some t«sts of sensitive dentine. 

A solution ofrpim sajuifrrac in alcohol forma a varnieh much used 

bn cotton, to retain and protect applications to exposed pulps. It ia 

J osetl on osychloridc fillings while setting, to protect them from 

jBioifrtnre. 

Alam is employed in the treatment of relaxed and irritable con- 
ditions of the soft tissues. A continuous washing of esceseively 
lender mouths facilitates the taking of an impression and the wear- 
ing of artificial dentures. It is also employed as an astringent and 
Ityptia 

(ftgoerin, while not destitute of useful medicinal qualities of ita 
i principally employed as a menstruum or vehicle of exliibi- 
Kon of other agcnta. Valuable combinations are made of glycerin 
^itJi iodine, ireasote, carbolic acid, tannic acid, the salts of morphia, 
iome of the salts of soda, and other agents. 

Chnada Ua/jxim is used as a prote<rtion for exposed pulps, 
THndure of Myrrh is one of the oldest remedies for relaxed, in- 
med, and congested gums. Myrrh is also an ingredient of many 
F the more complex mouth-washes. 
Oa&>dian is considered one of tlie most efloetual means to be 
1 for the prevention of external breakage of alveolar abscess. It 
B bImi bc^ used as a protection for exjtoscd palps. It is also ap- 
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{>Hv\l to woun^ls aiul as a dreeing after suipcal opnadons. It is 
orton \^iriiMi<Iy lutxlutite^l, aiul is thought to be advantageous as a vehi- 
cle tV^r the upplutitiiH) of «.vuuter-irritants« as canthandes and iodine. 
rr't'iio A^ki is amoDs! tho sirv^xu^r astringents. It is one of the 

»- *- V. 

nK>>t {H'k\wrt*ul hsenu>«tatii's. In various scJutioas it serves in the 
;rt\iniuHi; of oanorum ori*&« dis^'afi^i antrum, and generally whoe an 
as:ri:viv^nt is indicaitxi. Tho s*^!ur2on in clvcerin is valuable. A 
:«;ft:ur:i:evl :>^>Iusiv>n of tanuk^ A«.':d :%nd gun-oxtf^n in ether forms the 
*<r >.<•;> .r.V.f\ suc^>j^t\i bv l>r. B. W. Rk*har\b>n. 

S'\>ril of :ho a;.tj« •/•* t>.- i are :a use as srypocsw Of these prefer- 
riKV is ^^sKr^:N" jr.^*va to tht ^t.wVw.y/v^Tir aa-i the j^^yrA/oficfc. Mon- 
si'V Svl:;::>a v^f tht su :>?::". i^hdire is a ot>2Vt!iitn: and familiar form. 
A's.^ ^v<:'V: :s <yi::;rar«:\i in :ht' ?*V:unr-!^ a^^i al!-.'Wctl to dry. making 
«"i..\* .•*.-: i. TiH"<<: 55il:s are reck>Dfi ibe =msC pL^werlul of 

IV^r^:".: .v.-s atv x\>eis;vkr?.Kv in u?^- in rr-c :rvans«ii rf sensitive 
*xr:;::::-> Ar::->na: :hr-:r.; r.**.^y S: r*.ir>.>i rht .« > •/.•r.oiw. w^sjtani, pep- 
y--,t^ '\ *.t.r:-/4 *,\ i:>,i l*'-^--: i.<:\. Tb: ira sazaed is mtich cm- 
rC',^;vi :^ rt^vvt* vxi.crA*^ji :r:e: Txr*>*A: t'clii?^ Whiiin two v«ars 

c?; ;c •.^^ :vr.::j:?:xfcl ir^^vAikci^s ba5> S:*c :rK\i as an 'rccandcf'; its 
ro.vTs^ "r.'.v^vv'ir. i^kxt* •.'j.^ ':>:\c ur.irm'y soxeasciL Rashes or 
r» c".«,\> ..:' ti>^ 5.xir ;;* r«-.>ctri jl^j .c :2?*: -^bic** <x>!cu! ««nter- 

i*i:»ii."^Ta;cr,:s .:. .u^ .:j;>v A":*.i .> iiv' :oi :c tih 

ji.5.'».'"' !'.> .1 !». s-i*"^: ":>fi<iv> 2.•^ <: n i.ius^r. :-- f;;c7iii.':icifas> rf 
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One or two of the salts of zinc form the main reliance of some 
dentists in the treatment of alveolar abscess. The sulphate and the 
chloride are usually employed, the weaker aqueous solutions being 
most generally efficient. These salts also appear to exert a peculiarly 
favorable influence upon manifestations of the mercurial impression. 

Chloride of zinc in deliquescent cr}'8tals is among the most effec- 
tual remedies for sensitiveness of dentine. Some dentists prefer the 
action of the chloride as obtained from fillings of the oxychloride, 
repeated if necessary. 

Chromic Acid has been suggested as an obtunder for sensitiveness 
of dentine ; but the dangers connected witli its use seem to prevent 
its general employment. 

Oxalic Acid stands at the head of the list of bleaching agents for 
discolored dentine. 

During the year 1875, the attention of the profession was called to 
salicylic acid as possessing the more desirable properties of carbolic 
acid without being an esoharotic. In some cases of pulpitis and 
alveolar abscess its use appears to have been attended with the hap- 
piest effects. Experiments appear to show, however, that as an anti- 
septic, antizymotic, disinfectant, and deodorizer it is inferior to other 
agencies previously employed for the same purposes. 

Nitric Acid has been used for sensitive dentine, and weak dilutions 
of sulphuric and chlorohydric acids for cleaning teeth ; but their 
dangerous qualities are so great that the majority of practitioners do 
not indorse them. 

The aromatic sulphuric acid occupies a special field in the treat- 
ment of necrosed bone. It is also, by a few, employed in alveolar 
abscess and some other affections. 

The bicarbonate of potash is capable of meeting much the same 
indications as the bicarl)onatc of soda. The chlorate and pcmian- 
ganaie of potash ai'c of use in aphthous affections. The last is 
especially valuable in indolent, gangrenous, and fetid conditions. 

Tinctures of white oak barky Jcino, kramcriay and cutechu, as 
astringents, and pdlitory as a counter-irritant, have had considerable 
employment ; but the majority of them are probnbly now less used 
than formerly. The same is true of the terchloride of gold for sen- 
sitive dentine, and of matico as a hjemastatic. 

Preparations of Erigeron Canadensis^ of some of the salts of lead, 
and of lead with opium are employed in the systemic treatment for 
hemorrhage. Solutions of the acetate and sub-aoetale of lead are alsa 
used locally as styptics. 
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Carvaerol and thymol meet the indications in acute affections of the 
puljjs consequent upon perforating caries, and are by some preferred 
to creasote or carbolic acid. Thymol is sometimes combined vrith 
glycerin. 

The use of pepsin has been suggested to aid in the thorough 
clcanaing of canals after devitalization of the pulps, and appears to 
serve a very useful purpose. 

Tincture of Capsicum is used in some cases where active stimulation 
is required, and may be also employed as a counter-irritant. 

An extract of hamamelis is by some employed after the extraction 
of roots and in the treatment of other wounds, to allay pain and pro- 
duce healing. 

Hydrate of Chloral is employed to some extent as an anodyne 
narc^)tic. It appears, however, to lack uniformity of action, and 
has not attained to the position it might otherwise have held. 

To assist sensitive and delicately organized patients to undergo 
trying operations, sulphate or mcconate of motphiay in alternation 
with lactucarium or assafcetidaj are sometimes exhibited twelve to 
eighteen hours before operating. 

Such are some of the drugs to which the oral practitioner of 
t4)-day has most frequent recourse. The list is by no means com- 
plete, nor aui it be rendered so, as circumstances may occur and 
conditions be presented which may indicate the use of almost any 
article in the range of medicine. 

EXTRACTION AND TRANSPLANTATION. 

The extraction of an aching tooth was, very probably, the first 
dental operation ever i>erformed, and, for a long time, was the prin- 
cipal one ; and even as late as 1 836, Spooner recommends it as the 
sole remedy for " odontitis, periostitis, exostosis, and necrosis." * 

Woofendale, in 1783, says,t "There are some teeth which it is 
impossible to draw. This happens when the roots are crooked, or, 
what the dentist calls locked in the jaw ; or, when the roots of the 
double teeth diverge much, which most commonly those of the upper 
jaw do. ... It frequently hapiwns that when any of those teeth 
break in the attempt to extract them, the roots may be got out with 
the greatest ease in a day or two, a week, or a fortnight afterward, 
though not at the time the tooth breaks." 



♦ Guide to Sound Treth, New York, 1886, pp. 93, W. 
t Obscrviitions on the Teeth, London, 1788, p. 81. 
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Of kneinjj tic gums in i-xtrartion, Hunter (1771) remarks tliat it 
'is attended with very little aclvniitage, betmise at best it can bo only 
I impprfectly done, and that part of the ^um which adheres to the 
I tooth derays when it is lust." Woofendale, however, advises that 
I the gum lie " always lanced or separated from it {tlie tooth) m effec- 
f tually sa powible."* He used only dried sjmnge or lint, with eom- 
tes, and to keep the bo<ly eool, for cases of hemorrhage after 
I fixtmction, saying, " I never had rjc«iyion to use any other means," 

Perhaps the first expression of the opinion that extraction in 
I ^neral is an evil and should be avoided, which occurs in any Anier- 
I ican dental work, is by L. S. Parmly, in his work on " The MaH- 
I sgement of tlic Teeth," Philadelphia, 1819, page 127, He Rays, 
I " My experience warrants nie in aeserting that extraction is much 
I oftener resorted to than is necessary. Whenever a tooth is [Kiinful, 

s advisable to have it examined, and an endeavor should be made 
f to remove tin? malady by palliative means, and if it prove carious the 
I disea8c<l part should be removed and the tooth repaired. Indeud, 
I there is no necessity for having recourse to this dangerous expeilieut 
I (cxtniction) even if tlic crown be entirely decjiyed : for the fanga of 
i tlie teeth will always admit ol' engrafting, Exiniction, therefore, 
I mn only be necessary either to prevent or nmicdy irregularity in the 
I srrangement of the iRTinancnt let^th of children, or in some diseases 
I of rare occurrence in the adult. ... In all other easea it is to \k 
I opposed, anil is a wanton outrage on the unhappy individual who, 
1 from the effect of pain, is brought to submit to this harsh and often 
I nnaviuling measure. , . , Where extraction, however, is advis- 
[ able, I employ an instrument wmilar to Uuit of («c) an engraver's 
I tool. In this I differ from all other oprators, for tliey uniformly 
I prefer Ute key instrument, so long in use. It is tnie that it has 
I undergone several alterations and liaa received stime improvements ; 
[ but the principle of it, even in its most improved state, remains the 
ame, anil raunot Ik? too strongly reprobated," 

To tJiis subject Koeckor gives no less than 80 pages, in a work of 
1.44fj,t or nearly one-fifth of his book ; from which may be inferred 
1 the importance he attaches to extraction. He remarks, " When we 
lonn«idf>r the frequent neitasity for this operation, and its beneficial 
I flSects even only so far as it regards its physital influences, the great 
I inportance of it seems to lie pla(*d beyond any doubt ; and, indeed. 



• Liic. til., [1. 84. 

t PriDci|>1ei of DonUl Surscry, London, l8iQ, ii|i. StOO-380, 
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on all accounts it must be allowed that there is not an operation in 
any branch of surgery more worthy of the particular consideration of 
the liberal-minded and scientific surgeon, than extraction." 

Koecker mentions the punch, the pelican, the key, and " some pairs 
of forceps," as the instruments then in general use in extraction. He 
deprecates the use of the key, says the pelican is almost obsolete, and 
the punch extremely ill-adapted to its puriK)se, and adds, in regard 
to forceps, that those " in common use at present are generally so ill- 
contrived as to be usually applied (only) in cases of no difficulty ;" 
but that *' the application of this instrument would be far preferable 
to that of any other, in many cases, were it better constructed for its 
intended purpose. At present, however, forceps are usually applied 
only for removing loose teeth." 

Fitch * in reference to deciduous teeth, savs they should be ex- 
tracted when carious, but not until they become loose. He advocates 
the use of the key, though admitting that forceps should be employed 
" when the dentist can extract the tooth without the key." 

Harris! says of the forceps, that "until the last seven or eight 
years they were not very commonly or extensively used. But the 
improvements that, during this period, have been made in their con- 
struction, arc so great, that their use has now, with many practition- 
ers, altogether supersaled that of the key." 

From about the year 1825 there appears to have grown gradually 
a feeling in the profession against the indiscriminate extraction so 
common before (and, to a large extent, after) that t)eriod. This date 
is also that of the general appearance of the idea that teeth should be 
saved, not extracted. This idea accumulated strength, until at pres- 
ent it may be said to be a cardinal point in dentistry ; and the ex- 
traction of teeth is now resorted to, by the best practitioners, only in 
cases where preservative agencies would fail, or in the correction of 
irregularities. 

The traiiitplantaiion of teeth is an old operation; but as Hunter 
was the first and greatest of dental ^vTiters to advocate the practice, 
its origin has been ascribed to him. This is not correct, as will easily 
be seen by a perusal of his well-known work. He says, in Part II., 
" The insertion of a dead tooth haa been recommended^ and I have 
known them continue for many years." In regard to the operation, 
he remarks, " Although this o[)eration is in itself a matter of no 



♦ A System of Dental Surgery, New York, 1829, p. 858 «< Mf. 
f Dental Surgery, Baltimore, 1839, p. 181 et seq. 



f oiilty, yet, upon the whole, it is one of the nicest of all ojwratioHS, 
I and n^]i)ir(» more chirurgical and physiological knowknlgc than any 
1 tlint cttnies under the care of the dentist. . . . Tho incitoreii, cusjji- 
I dati, and biamjndejg can alone be changed, because they have single 
I fangs. The euore^ is greater in the itici»oreit and etwjii'liUi than the 
I ttKUKpidfn, these last having tretjuently the ends of their fangs forked. 
, . It is hardly j>06Hible to transplant tlie griuderx, as the chance 
I of fitting the sockets of them is very small. When, indeed, a grinder 

s extracted, and the socket snun<] and jierfect, the dentist may, per- 
I bajis, be able to tit it by a dead tooth." 

In the earlicpit thiys of jVmerican dentistn-, this operation was con- 
I aiderably in vogue. It was introilaced here by Ijemuirc ; who, as 
1 we liave ween, came to tliU country with the French army in 1781. 
j Kis advent in Philiulelphia 'm noted by an advertisement (1784) in 
I which he proi>oses to transplant teeth for the citizens of that town, 
I and ritales that he had, iu the six monclis previous, "transplanted 
I Buceeaafulty 12H teetJi." * The chn^nlclcr adds, that this was quite a 
TViXxy in PhtUidelphia, and that " DfHitor Ijc Mayeur" had "great 
" and "went off witJi much of our patricians' money;" also, 
(that " several respectable Imlics had them implanted." Unfortunately 
I for Lemaire's reputiition as nn operator, however, " tliey were, In some 

xws, two montlis l>efore they (Kiulil eat with tliem."t 
Of Ijemaire's practii-e iu this regard we have further at»ount& 
I James Giinlcttc, in tho Philiulelphia MetHeal Hfeonln; 1827, says 
I that " Mr. I/^maycur, with the reputation of an eminent dentist, Iiad 
I tnuii^planted one hundred and seventv teeth in this city, in the course 
1 of the winter of tlie years 1785 and 1786, as he told me hinLt^If, at 
I Baltimore, in the fall of the last-mentioned year ; and that, of a]) 
P those transplanted teeth not one succeeded ! Some becnme firm, and 
r lasted, more or less .so, for one or two years, in the sockets in which 
I they had I»ecn inserted ; but those (««« were very rare." After 
licitinfT niany leases of failure in tmnsplautution which had eome under 
J'hiB notice, among which were two of John Hunter's and some of hia 
t-own operating, Mr. tJurdettc ailds, " My opinion, therefore, is that 
\ teeth oinnot be transplanted from one mouth into another so as to 
r tlie intended effect. ... I therefore believe that there are a 
r thousand chances to one i^^Inst the success of the operation." 

Pr. Josiah Flaj^, also, <is appeiirs from an existing circular of his, 
I dated 17y6, " Transplants both live and dead teeth with great eon- 



i.iii.>r rijjiMji'ipiiiii, 
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veniency, and gives less pain than heretofore practiced in Europe or 
America," 

In fact, for several years after its introduction, transplantation was 
a part of the practice of the most prominent American dentists. In 
their excuse it may be said that they were much nearer the great 
teachers of the science (Hunter, Fox, Bell, etc) than are the dentists 
of to-day ; and the practice of such leaders appeared, and then was, 
the best thev had to follow. 

But experience proved a better leader in the end than books. The 
almost invariable want of success in the oi)eration, and the better 
methods of practice which gradually came into vogue, led to its final 
discontinuance; and it is thought that, for many years past, the 
practice of transplantation has not been attempted, except in a few 
isolated instances. 

Replantation y an oi)cration akin to the last noticed, was also par- 
ticularly advocated by Hunter, and has probably liad more of suc- 
cess to recommend its employment tlian the other. Dr. James 
Gardette says of it,* "It has sometimes liappened that a dentist 
lias extracted a sound tooth for a bad one. ... If such tootli is 
replatxid in its socket immciliately after extraction, it will certainly 
become as firm and useful as ever." Dr. Gardette held that the 
principal auiso of faihire in transplantation was the impossibility of 
obtaining exact adaptation of the tooth inserted to the socket which 
received it, siiying,f " If another tooth could have been found, the 
root of whii'h was exactly of the same length, size, and form, it might 
have Ikh^ii placed in the siK'ket of the tiK>th (extracted), and it would 
certainly have beironie its firm, and have lasted as long, as the tooth 
which had gn)wn in that S(K*ket." 

One phase of Dr. (Janlette's replanting practice deserves notice 
from its then novelty of inir|H)se. He sjws, J **I have frequently par- 
tially extra<»t(Hl an<l n^tunuil to their sockets, small and large molars 
whi<*h had Ikh^u very {minful, after having cut the gum on the side 
opiN>Hite to that on which I intendiHl the tooth to fall in partially 
extnu'ting it. T\n) pur|>ose of this ojwration is to sejmrate or rend 
the nerve asuncler, so as to prt»vent the t<.K)th fnmi giving pain in 
futun>; the tooth is tlx'n put luick into its six^ket, permitted to become 
firm, and the cavity is th(>n to 1k' plugginl; this I always did with full 
8u<xi*w." Dr. (ianhitti* is lH»lieveil to have been the first to perform 
this o|M'ration. 



* Amcr. Jour. DviiUil iSriviuH*, l«t Sorici, vol. x. p. G4. f Ibid. { Ibid. 
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As a curiosity in replantation may be mentioned the extraction of 
diseased teeth, their being filled while out of the mouth, and their sub- 
sequent replacement lin the sockets from which they came. There are 
accounts of many such cases. The success of this operation may be 
considered to be doubtful, although sufficient time has hardly elapsed 
to fully demonstrate that conclusion. 

Replantation has also been often resorted to as a means of relief in 
cases of alveolar abscess and of irritation arising from dental exos- 
tosis, with good results. 

FILING AND REGULATING. 

The reasons for the use of the file are given by Woofendale, 1 783, 
as follows:* "Teeth are filed on various accounts, viz.: to remove 
broken or jagged points, which hai)pen either from accident or decay, 
and are liable to injure the cheek or tongue; to stop the progress of 
a l)eginning or advancing caries ; to round off the edges of teeth 
(though not decayed or broken) tliat grow irregular and prove trou- 
blesome to the cheek or tongue; and lastly, for ornament." He 
adds, "Some universally condemn filing the teeth; on the other 
hand, some are for having all teeth filed. ... I apprehend some 
teeth cannot be filed without being injured by it ; others cannot be 
saved by any other method." 

Crude as were the above ideas respecting the use of this in- 
strument, they were universally held at the date of \V(K)fendale's 
writing. The removal of " broken or jagged points" and the round- 
ing off "of edges of teeth that grow irregular and prove trouble- 
some to the cheeks or tongue," are ideas descended direct from 
Celsus. "To stop the progress of a beginning or advancing caries" 
shows a considerable accession to artistic dental processes as well as 
scientific knowledge. 

It was not long before even further progress was made in profes- 
sional breadth and accuracy of view. Benjamin James (1814) 
8ays,t "The sides of the upper teeth lie closely together, while the 
crowns of the under teeth touch only at that point which is most 
distant from the gum. For this reason noxious accumulations be- 
tween the upper teeth cannot be so easily removed as between the 
lower teeth. It is therefore in the power of the file to destroy the 

♦ Practicftl Observations on the HnmAn Teeth, London, 1783, p. 166. 

f A Treatise on the Management of the Human Teeth, Boston, 1814, p. 58. 
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greater aptness of the upi)er teeth to decay." Here it is evident that, 
from saving already-decayed teeth, the idea has advancod to the 
prevention of such decay. 

In illustration of the early objections to filing teeth, we will quote 
Josiah F. Flagg, from page 69 of his work, " The Family Dentist," 
published in Boston in 1822. "The particular objections to the use 
of these instruments are : 1. That they do not remove the whole of 
the decayed parts of the teeth ; and it is a fact sufficiently evident to 
common observation that the disease of caries is often communicated 
from one tooth to another by contact ; and it is equally true that, 
while any of the defective jjart of a tooth is suflTered to remain, the 
liability of that tooth to decay is much greater than if this part were 
entirely removed. 2. That in all cases the effect of sawing or filing 
is to deprive the teeth unnecessarily of a great portion of their sound 
enamel, particularly when these operations are performed on the front 
teeth. 3. That the crowns of the teeth being broader than their 
fangs, they often crowd together in such a manner that, by the 
repeated operations of filing to keep them sejiarated, one-quarter, 
and sometimes one-third of each tooth is sacrificed by the use of 
these improper instruments. 4. That separating sound teeth with 
the file or saw (or, indeed, with any other instrument) is a practice 
for which there can be no reasonable apology. The idea that th^ 
may be too close, and injure each other by lateral pressure, is alto- 
gether erroneous, and there are no just grounds for the belief that, 
by this operation, they may be prevented from decaying. ... As 
a substitute for files and saws, it is now recommended to use, in the 
operations for caries, small, crooked knives and other cutting instru- 
ments, which are liable to none of the above objections, and which 
enable the oi>erator to effect the first and (which are) also the most 
important objects in the treatment of this disease." 

Fitch, too, in 1829, writes at great length ajgainst the separation 
of sound teeth by the file, in the course of which he says,* "The 
direction of Mr. Fox to divide (separate) the teeth when crowded 
merely, and not carious, has, by its injudicious adoption and indis- 
criminate performance, been productive, probably, of more injurious 
conse<iuences than any mode of practice, or any direction ever given 
by any writer or practitioner of dental surgery. Almost every 
dentist who hits rejwl Mr. Fox, hjis adopted and followed this prac- 
tice. The pernicious (X)nse<iuences of it are seen almost every day." 



* A System of Dental Surgery, New York, 1829, p. 887. 
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Spooner, on piige 129 of his work on the teeth, published in Npw 
York, 1^36, ajicaks as foIloM's witli rcgiirci to filing : " We have prt- 
ancly the «inie ideas in n.-liition to the usi- of the file when it is 
injuiliciouisly cinploywl as those have who do not discriminate 
between its proi>er application and its abtise ; vet we are bold to 
affirm, that its employment in the hands of a skillful dentist is a 
most efficient and sure means of removing and arresting incipient 
decay of the teeth, and, as thus employed, is approved by the best 
dentisttt of the age. Some dentists are in the habit of separating the 
front teelli when jierfectly sound, to prevent decay. We totally dis- 
Mird this pra('ti<'e, ... It is quite in time to tami>Grwith the disease 
and todabhlewith the remedies after the former has made its appear- 
ance. Fiiuilly, iijxiti this subjert, we would advise adherence to tlie 
following niuxinis: J^mt. Never tile a tooth except disease justify 
' the uxe of the tile. Second. Consider filing a lesa evil than digcAse, 
, and consiX|uently to b*; preferrwl to it. Third. Xc\-er file a tooth for 
, the removal of larits, unless by so doing you am extirpate the diseiiM 
effectually, and that, tofi, without too great a sacrifice of the sabsttuice 
of the tnoth, and at tlie same time do not injure the chance for tJic 
, operation of the plugging, should circumstances subsequently re<iuire 
Fourth. l)o not file a tttoth that can be better and mi>re effcctu- 
I ally trent€<l by plugging," 

These extmite will show the strong feeling agaiue^ improper nse 
\ of the file which has always existed in the profession ; and the sc(«r- 
\ Ktion of sound teeth is also indicated as the extreme of such wrong 
!«mplo\'ment, and as especially to be rc|irobated. 

Since a com[iaratively recent period, somewhat aiivanced ideas in 
! treatment of caries have become genendly promulgated. Tiie 
rpriooipal of these comprehends the prevention of deeav in contradis- 
I tinction to its tn^itment after furniatioi). This object, in Itself indim- 
I tive of a higli iKrientiiie and humanitarian Ktand-))oiut, has been pro- 
1 pofol to l)e attained by thecarly extraetion of certain teeth, the removal 
I of which should, by alfording sufficient space, allow the natural sepa- 
I ration of the reniainder, and thus avoid that lixlfrment of interstitial 
lepociits which lias always Ijcen recognized as one of tJie priucjpal 
w of decny. This eourae of procedure has obl&ined vcrj' lately, 
^though strenuously opposed by many. 

Among tliosc in opposition to the abo\-e.proce6H of prevention, 
1 another method has siming up, or rather, been revived ; for it ia 
L Mmply a recourse to the old, and so long and streimously deprc- 
I €atcd nse of the file. This method is employed by some dentists of 
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very superior professional eminence, but has not been generally 
adopted, and is quite as strongly opposed, and much more widely 
than the extraction of the now somewhat notorious "sixth-year 
molar." 

IRREGULARITIES. 

The treatment of dental irregularities has been long a subject of 
much moment in operative dentistry, and has engaged, especially 
more lately, the best energies of some of the foremost men in the 
profession. From the correction, at first, of only the simplest devia- 
tions from normal position, it has become possible, and even usual, 
to rectify the most marked and excessive malformations of the dental 
arch. The methods by which these results are now obtained do not 
appear to differ greatly in essentials from those formerly employed ; 
and thus, although much improvement over the older forms is mani- 
fest in mcxlern appliances for regulating, the prim-iplcs of mechani- 
cal action involved are much the siime as before; from which it will 
be justly inferred that the advance apparent in the treatment of 
irregularities is more an extension and amplific^ation of ideas formed 
long ago than the introduction of new ones or different theories. 

Following the older authors whom we have already quoted on the 
previous subject, and in pursuance of the plan generally adopted 
througliout this work, a chain of ideas on the subject will be pre- 
sented, which shall illustrate the growth and progress of methods of 
treating irregularity. 

Woofendale Hays,* "Was proper attention paid to the removal of 
the first set of teeth, the just symmetry and proportion of the second 
might be preserved, and consequently every inconvenience and defect 
arising from irregularity would be avoided. . . . When the teeth 
come irregular, and have been neglected for some time, they fre- 
quently may be rcnlueed into proper order with safety. This opera- 
tion often takes some montlis if tlic teeth are much out of their 
places. The younger the patient the l)etter when this operation is 
to be j>erformed. There Ls a metluxl of performing it very expe- 
ditiously, by twisting the teeth into their places by means of a pair 
of strong plyers. This method is practiced by some ; but it may not 
be improper to observf, that the patient is liable to have the bony 
socket si)lit, or the teeth broken or forced out in the operation ; yet 



* Observations on the Teeth, 1788, p. 23. 
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allowini; none of the»e areidents to happen, they often remain loose 
ml tn»ublesonie ever after." When the i-oming of the mnincs is 
much delayed, and there is a ppMpect of their irregular presentation, 
' he ea^'B, "it is Bonietimea (though not always) ndvisablc to take ont 
cither the first double, or the second sinj^Ic teeth, to give room for the 
progrow of the eye-teeth." 

Benjamin James writes," "With pro])cr attention paid to the re- 
moval of the first set of teeth, the regularity of tlie fwcond may be 
anticipated. . . . The jaw of a person very young U so soft and 
ielding thut a tooth taken out at a oonsideralilo dtstsinw fnmi a 
I deningwi tooth makes room for it ; the ti-cth on wieh side of the one 
I extnu.i«d crowding in to fill up the vacancy. Hut when tlic jaw has 
become more hard and unyielding, wc van make room for dorangtvl 
teeth only by drawing tlioae in immi.><)iiUe iHintnt^rt with them. Then, 
by gentle ci)rMpruiaion of the finger, a]ii>liinl daily for eevoral wt«ks 
Ui the deningiil tooth, we see it come into its projier plwxj as offecv 
tunlly o.t from ligatures, springs, or violence." 

U, a. Pannly olHerve-*,t " In all eases of irregularities, during tlie 

xhetMing of iIik Uxth, the treatment Ut l»e oltserved i« to remove the 

f obstructing teini>orary te<--th, and thoji to apply jtrcssurc, in the mOAt 

I oonvcniont mnntior, upon the irregular tooth, in order to direct it into 

I its proper sitimtion. . . . Where the jKjrmanent teeth are Inrgir, and 

\ the jaw-bones have not grown sufficient to ailmit of their cnlargrnicnt 

' in a r<:gulKr manner, they crowd and overlajt each other. . . . Whim 

tho space of the jaw ia not snffi(;ient for the n-gular arraugement of 

,the teeth, some must tJten be considered its sniH'rfluoiis. and it will Ix; 

necusaury to P'move one or more of the fiwii^jiiilat fnim «ieh side of 

I the jaw, Ix'forc the fangs are formed (t'c), lo give room to the rt-it; 

I the inci»or« must then be gradually forced into their projwr situation. 

r The occasional pressure of the finger and thnrab, if atU'iidi-d t" U'forc 

Oge Iiua given too much firmnusa to the jaw, will invariably bring ihe 

' twjtli into llieir proper places, without the necessity of having ret^mrse 

lo rontiimiid pressure by means of instruments odiiptud to the arch 

of the mouth, as recommended by Mr. Fox." 

Koecker reeommend3,t as preventive of Irregularity in secondary 

deotition, "extracting some of the permanent set at an early period, 

I in order to give aufilcieut room for the rest. . . . The first molars 



■ A TrcMliie on llie BtHnnccmpnt ur Ihe Ituman TMth, 1811, p. lOO. 
i I^-l>in-<»n tlip Mnnn<;omi-nlor llmTeolh, 1310, p, 140. 
1 U..niiil SiirBi-ry. If-ail, p. IBl. 
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are generally most predisposed to disease ; they are least important 
as it regards both appearance and utility, and so situated as to afibrd, 
by timely removal, sufficient room for the anterior teeth, as well as 
for the second and third molares. If these teeth are extracted at any 
period before the age of twelve years, all the anterior teeth will grow 
more or less backwards, and the second and third grinders so much 
towards the anterior part of the mouth as to fill up almost entirely 
the vacant spaces caused by the removal of the first molares." 

Fitch (1829)* quotes Fox at great length respecting the treatment 
of irregularities, and seemingly rests his own practice on the direc- 
tions then recorded, for he does not make any essential additions to 
the modes or practice of the older author. The methods named are 
all on the single principle of ligatures or other apparatus attached to 
sound and regular teeth in such a manner as to compel the irregular 
ones to assume their proper position. 

Spooner says,t " To remedy many cases of irregularities it is neces- 
sary to have recourse to gold or silver plates, or other mechanical 
contrivances. When the front teeth stand too far asunder, from 
natural conformation or from too early extraction of the temporary 
teeth (!), they may readily be brought into their proper position by 
means of silken ligaturas frequently renewed so as to exert a gentle 
but continued pressure.'' 

Dr. Harris gives very particular and detailed directions for the 
treatment of various kinds of irregularities, following, generally, the 
practice of Fox, whose methods, he says, J " have formed the basis of 
the established practice} of the last twenty-five or thirty years, and 
this long trial has proved that they were founded upon a knowledge 
of tlie laws of the economy, and much practical experience." 

It is believed that the principal improvements in the mechanical 
api>anitus for correcting irregularities, since the days of the earlier 
writers, have l)een, the introduction of rubber for ligatures (thereby 
rendering the latter elastic), and of wedges, and, later, jackscreii'S for 
obtaining spacHj Ix^tween teeth or different }mrt8 of the dental arch. 
RublKT was used in this manner almost u{K)n its first appearance in 
the arts, in the form of strips fastened at each extremity by ligatures. 
AlK)ut 1846, Dr. E. G. Tucker employed cross-sections of rubber 
tubing, which was a material improvement, and is now very mudi 



♦ A SyMom of Dontnl Surpery, 1829, p. 417. 
t Guide; to Sound Teeth, 183G, p. 45. 
I The Dentnl Art, p. 103. 
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used. Gutta-percha and rubber were used as wedges also, but have 
been replaced in this direction by wood. 

In 1857, Dr. Dwindle, of New York, exhibited before the Ameri- 
can Dental Convention the jackscrews he had previously devised for 
regulating. Since that time others have made various modifications 
of his apparatus, the principle and mode of operation remaining still 
the same as in the original. 

MECHANICAL DEVICES. 

DRYING MOUTH AND CAVITIES. 

Nothing, perhaps, indicates more accurately the want of thorough- 
ness and attention to detail in the early practice of the dental art 
than the total obliviousness to all miimtia? of operating shown by 
even the best dental writers of over fifty years ago. It may be ob- 
jected to such a statement, that those writers, actuated in their pub- 
lished works, as they evidently were, by a spirit of general scientific 
research, did not choose, or considered it unnecessary, to descend to 
detail, imagining such things to be sufficiently well known not to re- 
quire remark. But the more probable explanation of this remissness 
is, that even the foremost dental operators of old did not consider 
such things sufficiently important to deserve mention. Had they 
not so thought, they would have given as much more particular 
accounts of their operations than they have done. 

It may be stated as a fact that, until after the introduction of gold 
foil, absence of moisture from the filling was not, as now, considered 
of great importance. The first fillings, consisting as they did of lead, 
and the various gums, were inserted in what would now be called a 
very wireless and superficial manner ; and as that manner was not 
calculated to prevent the after-entrance of moisture around the plug, 
it will be conceded that its first presence was probably not thought 
highly objectionable. Koecker,** although treating somewhat elab- 
orately (for the time) of the filling operation, says not a wonl as to 
the importance of a dry cavity. Fitch f mentions incidentally the 
wiping out of cavities with locks of cotton ; and so, also, Desirabode.J 
As dentistry grew in importance and extent, and its principles Ixjcamc 
better understood, writers began to treat more particularly of the 
smaller processes dependent on operations ; until all the minutise of 

♦ Dental Surgery. f A System of Dental Surgery, p. 411. 

I The Science and Art of the Dentist, p. 281. 
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the dental art received such ample and exact description as is seen 
only in the published works of the last decade. 

Hence it is that the scantiness of information as to detail which 
has come down to us from more remote periods is due, not so much 
to want of attention to such processes on the part of the writers as 
to actual non-existence of the processes themselves in . the dental 
practice of the time. 

The napkin was probal)ly the first, and for a long time the only, 
implement used in securing drj-ness of the cavity to be filled. This 
being used in the mouth to prevent access of saliva, that already in 
the cavity was removed, sometimes by pledgets of cotton, at others 
by dried and prepared flax, or strips or pellets of linen or cotton 
cloth. Afterward (1850) Dr. J. B. Rich recommended* the employ- 
ment of tissue and bibulous paper for the same purpose. Even at 
this date, however, it was held by some that perfect fillings might be 
made in the presence of moisture ; t ^^^ some operators used simply 
the pressure of thumb and finger to exclude the saliva.J 

Dr. Dwindle, of New York, described in 1850 his method of 
operating with a wax coffer-dam built up around tlie tooth.§ The 
difference between this then-elaborate method, and those mentioned 
in the previous paragraph, does not by any means indicate any want 
of ability or operative attainments in tlie first-noticed practitioners, 
but serves to show the unsettled and growing state of the art at the 
time. 

In the year mentioned, also, ap})ears the first notice of a saliva- 
collector ol)scrved.|| The only descripticm of this instrument is given 
in the citation noted, as follows : " It resembles a miniature fife, and 
Ls attached to the under jaw to collect the saliva." In 1854 Dr. R. 
Arthur devised a "saliva-pump,"^ which consisted of a bulbed glass 
tube terminating in a hollow rubber air-chamber, from which the air 
was driven by pressure, and the saliva drawn into the tube by the 
return of the expelled air. Several other forms of the saliva-pump 
have been devised. A note worth v one is that of Dr. W. H. Dibble, 
intHxluwd about 1866; this combined the offices of pump and 
tongue-holder, and also had an appliance for discliarging the saliva 
into any receptiicle.** The "latest improvement" in this class of 



* American Journul of Dcntul Science, 2d. Series, vol. i. p. 61. 
t Ibid., pp. G3, 64. X Ibid., p. «4. 

g Ibid., p. «o. II Ibid., p. 66. 

•[ Di-ntrtl News Letter, vol. vii. p. 192. 
** Dmtal Cosmos, vol. viii. p. 36. 
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r instruments ie 1)10 "Fisk pjector," designed fnr nse where a tnp of 
1 swiftly-running wattT is nonvenient, ns in filies and the larger towns. 
I This w a verv exoeltent ap|iaratU3, combining groat simplicity with 
I almmt anvarying cirlainty and effidency ofnction. 

Oompressing the orifices of the ducts of Sleno and Wliartnn and 
I thnM> of the various other secretory glands of the moutli was early 
I practieed. In 1857 Dr. Dwinellouaod a Bnialt tongs of gold wire for 
I tliia purjwse,* Miniature Hpiuiratiiacs on the i>rinci]iie of the (niss 
I were also employed. In 18G4 Dr. J. C. Parker, of Grand I^pidn, 
I Mich., empli>yed di^ks of bincuit poreehiin, to W placed over the 
I duct-openings.f These have now given place to similar diaka of 
pipc-cky. 

Tongue-holders were also early in use. That of Dr. Flagg eon- 

RHtu] ainiply in a sp<ion-«hapcd metuIHc plate at the end of a hamllc 

I facid by the piitieut. One iutroduwd by Dr. E. Townsend (1847) 

I (tliu invention of Dr. l^tiwrems!, his student) W!l* a watch-spring bent 

I into a wmidrele ami having (Mids on the cnds,I which pressed on the 

tongue and roof of the mouth. Others of various forms and mo<lce 

of action Irivi' since besii inventeil ; most of them bulding the tongue 

I or nftpkinB by pressure on the outer side of tlie lower jaw, 

la 18o6 Dr, Tuft introduced the bot-oir blow-pipe in substantially 
[ the same form us now used.§ 

In 1857 Dr. Arthur recommended the use ofcroas-soctions of nib- 
I ber tubing, to Ik; stretched around the to<jtb where the cavity exteiidod 
F to or below the margin of the gum. The principle of this, however, 
[ it found ill (he previous wax rafliT-dam of Dwindle, and also in tlio 
I usv. of ph^ler iu the same way as Dwiuelle's wax. In IS.'iS Dr. 
I Ijord used a " ligature,"|| or "string-dam," consisting of waxeil «>t- 
( ton or silk cord which he tied about the tooth, and forced up against 
[ the gum. A niiMlifieation of this was "Allen's dam;" being the 
I winding of the cord with gold or tin foil so that the foil, when 
I con)prei»ed again.st the side of the tooth, eovoreil its whole sui-f:tei.<.^ 
1 About 1 800 punk eame to be useil in place of cotton, flax, clotli, or 
I paper pledgets. The prai'tiee with these materials, however, still de- 
I pends entirely on the fancy of the operators ; some u.'^ing one thin^ 
1 and some another. 



* Dcnul Newi Lotter, vol. 11. p. »4. 
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In 1864, Dr. S. C. Bamum, of New York, brought forward the 
now well-known rubber dani. The profession were not slow in 
recognizing its merits, and in 1870 a call for subscriptions to m 
"testimonial fund" for the benefit of its inventor was published in 
the Dental Cosmos, The various societies throughout the coontiy 
added their offerings to this fund, and their thanks to Dr. Bamum 
for the benefit he had conferred on the profession through his 
invention. The matter came before the American Dental Asso- 
ciation at its meeting in Nashville in 1870, and a gold medal, the 
expense of which was volunteered by three members, was voted him, 
with a resolution of thanks and the sum of one thousand dollars.* 
The California State Dental Association f presented him a gold medal, 
and the New York Odontological Society, with members of the 
Massachusetts Dental Society and others, gave him a gold watch and 
chain and a sum of money. These acts prove the estimation in which 
this appliance is held by the profession. It is almost universally 
conceded to rank with the greatest advances in the materiel of oper- 
ative dentistry. 

CUTTING AND DRILLING INSTRUMENTS. 

From the straight, chisel-shaped excavator and scaler of old to the 
modern burring engine is such a wide space for progress that the stu- 
dent of dental history would expect to find, between these termini, 
many and curious developments in the mechanism for boring and 
cutting tooth-substance ; yet there are, in that history, only four di- 
visions or principles of mechanical action to be considered, — 1, simple 
^ ' hand-cutters and drills ; 2, automatically rotating drills driven by 
hand-power ; 3, the same driven by foot-power ; and 4, the same 
with the power also automatic. Of all forms, except the last, there 
are or have been several exponents, and all, except the second, are 
now in use. It is proposed to examine these in the order given 
above, which is also nearly the order of their appearance in dentistry. 
Between those of the first variety now in use, and such as were 
originally employed, the chief difference is in the size. It is true 
that there are now many more shapes employed than formerly; bat 
this fact indicates, not change, but addition; nearly all the old 
shapes being still in existence. The enamel and other chisels are, 



* Transactions American Dental Association for 1870, pp. 26-27. 
X Ibid, for 1878, p. 19. 
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in mnny cases, almoet repmdiictions iu miniature of those of the car- 
penter; while the Bralers (old, wii>ceially) varj' in form fnwn die 
maakfle of the South-Amerienn wofMlninn, through mocUiicntiona of 
the hatchet ami the pnmitig-hof)k, to certain tools of the sJiij>-hailder, 
The drills are all delieate tonl^ for metal, as seen in the ordinary 
single or doiible-edyied " sptnr-iKiint," the flat " liottoming drill," 
the round or pointed " counter-sink" (burr), and the new " twist- 
drill." 

The .second princi|int difference whieh exists between the cutters 
of now and then is in the fiu-t that, where now each inntniment has 
its own particular Imnd-picce, generally one in material and work- 
mAnnhip with itself, it was then the mode to have each (00/ separate, 
bat all fitting into one haml/r, which was generally of diH'erent mate- 
rial from the im|ilcinent, as wood, lioiie, ivorj*, or mother-of-j>earl. 
The last Iwo were in the greatest demand, and were often adorned hy 
el^nnt ca^^■ing and even with jewels; and instrument-cases were 
BO made as to exhibit, in all their radiant splendor, the then costly 
implenienta of the profession to the wondering gaze of tlie dazzled 
patient. 

The scalers were originally of very much more impoitance than 
they ROW are, and l>ore a much larger numerical proportion to the 
cutters. It must t>e reniemlwrwl that cutting was at first only little 
attempteil — at least, in comparison with modem practice — and, when 
done, a few chisels and spear-drills sufiiced for the nece^tities of the 
operator and of the oisc. Nothing so clearly indicates the radical 
change in modem from ancient dental praetice aa this difference in 
the comparative value and number of these two classes of imple* 
ments. 

The drill was originally and, for many yeirs (even, iu some 
to the present), rotatetl simply in the fingers and without guardi 
any mechanism for the protoction of the skin. In illusimtio 
extent to wliicli this was larricd, and of the effects priMlucixl by it, we 
will instiinoc nn anwsiote of Waitc, a very prominent l^nudon dentist, 
in 1820. It ia n-ltttwi by E. Parmly, who said tliat, while in England, 
and at Brighton, he cnllwl on Charles Bc\v, "a kind of lumgcr-on, 
crony and dentist, of the Prince of Waltfi," who, sjMjaking of Waite, 

remarked, " My lady wsis with mc, and while here she told roe 

that AVaitc h:ul shown her the knntu niudc on his hand:) in stripping 
tectJi," to which ho said he replii-d, " I^srd bless your ladyship, tlioee 
knots were made on Waite's han<ls bv holding on to the straps of his 
master's csirriagc." l>r. Parmly commcudably adds, " I hope that 
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we have all learned or shall learn how these callous ooncretions were 
made in the hand of the justly celebrated London dentist."* 

They certainly had sufficient time allowed them in which to do so ; 
for it was not until 1846 that even a partial change in the method of 
drill-handling was introduced. This consisted in the finger-ring and 
drill-socket devised by A. Wcstcott, which was somewhat generally 
adopted by the younger operators of the time, but for which those 
who had practiced for years by the old method found, as was to be 
expected, little occasion. 

The above date, however, does not express a time anterior to the 
introduction of the drill-stock; although, prior to it, this instrument 
was in use, in a crude form, only in isolated instances. But Dr. 
Wcstcott's proposed change indicated that the spirit of innovation 
had arisen ; and accordingly we find the drill-stock gradually coming 
into general use at about or shortly after this period. 

The first recorded instrument of this character is that of Dr. J. F. 
Flagg, of Boston, which, being published (in the Boston Medical 
and Sur(jical Journal) as an adjunct to his method of root-drilling, 
has been regarded as invented for, and at the time of, that ojKjration.t 
But Dr. Flagg had it in use before that time, for he speaks, in the 
article in question, of devising for root-drilling "an appendage to 
my drill-stock," and also says that, "In most of these operations 
I have used the simple instrument with which I drill the roots for 
setting artificial teeth," etc. % 

Dr. Flagg's stock was the simple " bow-drill" of the watch-maker. 
Dr. Maynard devised one in which the drill was rotated by alter- 
nately pressing and releasing a stud on the side of the hand-piece, 
somewhat similarly to the modern automatic plugger of Home. 
This was designed to be used by only one hand, as the principal ob- 
jection to the bow form was that it required for operation both hands. 

Spencer's drill, introduced in 1849,§ was on a similar plan; the 
piston-button, however, being on the end. The tool was at right 
angles witli the body of the instrument, and rotated alternately in 
either direction as the pLston rose and fell. 

In 1850, Mr. J. D. Chevalier|| devised a drill-stock worked by a 

* American Journal of Dentul Science, Ist Series, vol. iii. p. 5. 
■f S»*c Harris's Dental Dictionary, p. 294. 

J See reprint of Dr. Fiagg's paper in the New York Dental Recorder, ▼ol. 
i. p. 1:^1. 

J New York Dental Recorder, vol. iii. p. 142. 
.[I Ibid^ vol. V. p. 27. 
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small crank and bevel gears. The tool was held at an angle of forty- 
five degrees with the body of the instrument, and could be inserted 
so as to point, at that angle, either toward or from the handle. The 
rotation was steadily in either direction according to the will of the 
operator. This drill required both hands. 

The same year appeared the drill of Mr. B. B. Alfred,* also 
worked by a crank and gears, the tool at right angles with the shaft. 

The same year was illustratedf the drill (or drills) of C. II. Dubs. 
These were piston instruments, the tool at right angles. 

The same year was introduced the drill-stock of John Lewis, J in 
which the tool could be changed from a line parallel with the shaft 
to any angular presentation. 

The same year came W. W. H. Thackston's drill-stock,§ a bow- 
drill with the tool at right angles with the shaft. 

In 1858 appeared the greatest improvement until that time in 
drilling instruments, — Merry's drill, the invention of Cliarles Merry, 
of St. Louis. This implement is still so well known that it may 
be superfluous to offer even a limited description. There were two 
hand-pieces, the one to hold the instrument in place and having 
at its extremity a rotative tool-holder, and the other to drive the 
holder, to which it was connected by a flexible coupling or universal 
joint of spirally wound wire. The tool being presented in any de- 
sired position, the driving handle could be held in any direction, and 
its rotation by the fingers of the other (or, in some cases, the same) 
hand was communicated to the tool through the flexible joint. 

This implement obtained very great popularity, in spite of the 
many obvious disadvantages inseparable from its use. It may be 
said to have rendered possible the modern dental engine; for, through 
its flexible joint, it offered a means for conveying power from a jKxlal 
to the hand without interfering with the free motion of the latter. 
Indeed, the second pedal engine in order of time, and the first to 
become generally used, included, as its cardinal point, this very 
feature. 

The third division of dental drilling and rotary cutting mechanism 
commences with G. F. Green's pneumatic engine. This appeared 
about 1868, and was quite generally used at one time by dentists, 



♦ New York Dental Recorder, vol. v. p. 169. 

f American Journal of Dental Science, Ut Series, vol. z. p. 203. 

X Ibid., p. 58, and Harris's Dental Dictionary, p. 221. 

{ American Journal of Dental Science, 2d Series, vol. i. p. 101. 
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especially those of the Western States. The apparatus was worked 
by a foot-bellows, the air from which proceeded, through a rubber 
tube, to the hand-piece, where it propelled certain mechanism which 
rotated the drill. 

The next to appear on the scene, and the first of the "standard'' 
class of engines, was the " Morrison," now so widely used. 

This was introduced to the public about 1870-71. It needs no 
description at this time. There are traditional accounts of a pedal 
engine invented and used by Dr. Jolm B. Beers, of Rochester, as fiw 
back as 1842. It is said that this engine also worked by a coiled 
steel universal joint. Of this, however, there are no published 
records; and it can hardly be justly included in the list of dental 
appliances, especially as it was never used by any except the inventor. 
The Morrison was the first offered to the general profession, and 
was very quickly and widely adopted. For some years it had no 
dangerous competitor, and is now held by many to be the best pedal 
engine ever devised. 

Almost at the same time. Dr. W. G. A. Bonwill devised and intro- 
duced his engine. This possesses many points of excellence, and one 
of its i>eculiarities is its capability of being converted for the nonce 
into an office or laboratory lathe. It has, however, never obtained 
any extended use. 

In 1871 was patented Elliot's "saspeasion'' engine. This appa- 
ratus presented entire novelty in all things except the fact of the 
power still being pedal. The hand-piece and tool-holder, suspended 
by a cord, which was also the driving-cord, by swinging freely in all 
directions avoided the necessity of a universal joint. The cord was 
kept tight on the tool-pulley by an equalizing weight and wheel 
(which lias since been replaced by a spring fusee), and the pedal and 
driving-wheel could be placed in any position. This apparatus is 
quite extensively used, and is much prized by those who operate 
with it. 

The last, "but not the least" on the list, is the S. S. White 
engine. This also dispenses with universal joints ; but is, like the 
Morrison, a "standard" engine. The free movement of the hand- 
piece is obtained by making the whole arm flexible through con- 
structing it of a wire rope of spring temper. At first the strands 
of this rope were all twisted in one direction ; thereby, when hard 
pressed, ensued what was called "back-lash," — in less technical lan- 
guage, the rope unt^visted. This has been obviated by twisting alter- 
nate strands in opposite directions, so that the tendency of part of the 
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arm to untwist is («untL'nu.1«i by llif opposite movement of the other 
part, thus luakinp; the arm, as a whole, pi'rfertlj' ripd in rotating, 
while as perfectly flexible in lateral or other direetioni* of bodily 
movement. 

This I'tif^iiie ia thought by many to be the best of thoec now in 
mw. One of tlic prineipal causes of its success is the spring pitman 
whivh rotates the driving-wheel. This form of pitiunn is the most 
pcrfe<-t for light pedal power known to mechanics, muring aucb 
equality and stetkdinosg of movement and ease of working as is not 
attninuble by any other form. 

The ditss of (lentjkl engines calkil above thc/ouiih is not so, how- 
ever, in stri<rt order of time of introduction. It is here plat.'vd so 
because it seems naturally the cnL>wning eaiiability to which such ap- 
paratus am lay claim, and bi-euusc the final improvement in engines 
very proiwibly lies in this direction. The tendency of the whole pro- 
ffwionitl disire as regards this apparatus nppcani to be towanl some 
method of relieving the openitor from personal labor. Many now 
vffwt tiiis by tlie iiid of an assistant, but this manner of overtniming 
the diifieulty is not ftlwuj-s desirable, and the n-al st»lution ap|K«u^* to 
be in the Automatic prineiple. 

TIio first attempt in this direction was made by Mr. G. F. Green, 
already nntitv^l jis the inventor of the pneumatic engine. This gen- 
tleman called to his aid cleetrieity. In 1856, he commoneed experi- 
menting in this direction, and afU-r eome years of eSbrt partially con- 
quered the difficulties he enconnterod, and produced the "electrical" 
burring engine. This peculiar machine is, as staled, not an entire 
solution of the (juestion of automatic engines. It is heavy, and the 
peculiar form he gave it renders it unwieldy to use. There is also a 
laeJc of power in its ojKTation. When to these serious objections are 
I ftddeil the difKeulties arising from a want of gi-niTal knowledge of its 
\ priueiples and motive power, and the atten<lant tmuble in the care of 
the necessary battery, it is not surprising tlmt this engine never iiune 
into any considerable use. 

The fact has already been noticed tliat the tcndem^y of profoB- 
! nuuid feeling, in the matter of engines, is at presi-nt toward rid<ling 
I tiie operator of jrersonal labor. This is further cxeinpHfii-d by the 
I gniwing employment of automatic jwwer apart from the engine 
[ iteeir. The applications of this prineiplu in use are mostly (perhaps 
, entirely) either "water motors" or "eleetrical motore," Of the first 
I ihcre are several kinds, and all seem U> give satisfaction. They arc, 
I how«;ver, only gfrnniHy available in the cities and larger towns, or 
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where the necessary water power can be obtained; and this will 
always prevent their introduction elsewhere. The electrical motoiB 
are not open to this objection ; but they must nevertheless sustain 
another almost if not quite as formidable; for "the battery" appears 
as yet to constitute a very great obstacle to their use. And, indeed, 
even were this overcome, their success, at least for the present, would 
be doubtful. They are not, in themselves, as yet near to their 
prolvable perfection in construction or in principle, and present many 
objectionable features in their operation. How far these will be 
overwme remains yet to be seen ; in the mean time, they are used in 
isolated c^ses, and as exi)crimcnts, but it would be hazardous to say 
that they will remain in this position for any great length of time. 

FILES, WHEEI^, DISKS. 

The first instruments ased in the removal of decayed dentine, ufhsr 
the cutteni, were those which oi)erated through abrasion. Of these 
the first, and until late years the principal, was the file. In its first 
forms this was simply the ordinar)*^ mechanical instrument sufficiently 
reduced in size; but time gave it many changes in shape and method 
of a[)plication, of most of which it will be needless to s{)eak. 

The principal early improvements were those of Dr. E. Town- 
send, of Philadelphia, one of which was designed for the adaptation 
of pivot crowns to the roots. This was secured by making two com- 
panion files, one convex, the other concave, both of the same curve; 
the former used on the crown, and the latter on the root. Dr. 
Townsend also devised a set of "finishing files" in the form of a 
straight or curved smooth central portion (for a handle), carrying at 
each extremity thin curved, oval, and other shaped file-blades. These 
files still form part of cvary dental outfit. 

Dr. Harris, of Baltimore, in 1833, originated a form of file for 
the separation of molars, to avoid the then common use of the file- 
carrier for this purpose.* These were about one and one-half inches 
in length, shaped like a clock-pinion file, and having a handle-like 
continuation, bent twice so as to form an offset with the hand-part 
projecting l)eyond. These files are also still in use. 

The loss by breakage of these fragile instruments, and the general 
difficulty expericni^l in applying the ordinary forms to the molars, 
induced the invention of the file-carrier. The first recorded form 
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Fof this instrument h that devised by Dr. A, Westmtt, of Syracuse.* 
lit consisted of a handle and double-curved arm (to bring the file 
1 line with ihe liaiidle); from the extremity of which pro- 
cted laterally two sliort, mortised ]iieccs lietween which the file was 
^ttcd; the jHirtioti of the arm between these j>io».xw being a spring, 
whinh, by its clm^tidly, kept the files in {Hieitinn. With tliis instru- 
Bient it was neetssary Ui prejmre ihc Sle by forming tenons on its 
■ids to fit ttie mortii«i iu Ihe urm-pienes. This file-carrier was the 
whifli the filet were held by their extremities. 
In 1S48 Mr. J. D. Chevalier introduced another form (on the main 
Jirinciple above named), which precluded the necessity of preparing 
tihc files especially for it, and allowed the nse of brotcen jwrtions of 
1 files, being adjustable for thnt piii-)>ose.t One portion of this instru- 
ment, the arrangement of tiie tile-holding buttons, which allowed 
the platting the lilo at any per[>endicular angle, was the invention of 
Dr. W. II. Klliott, of Montreal, and is worthy of notiw. 

Since tiie last date variou-s modifications of the file-carrier have 
a introduced. We shall notioe, however, only the last, — that of 
: E. T. Starr, — which is designed for use with the S. S. White 
Bigine. This is a sinii)le and eomjKict device, the reciprocating 
fUtotion being obtnineii through r crank movement operated by the 
I xulating flexible arm of tlic engine. 

The introduclion of wheels or disks into oj)crativc dentistry is 
I quite recent, Iteing iieeesMarily de|>endent on the advent of tiie burr- 
I ing-eiigine; but the date of firet v»ti of revolving cutters cannot be 
termined. Dental wheels or disks probably grew imi>erceptibly 
tnd simultaneously in many bands from the saw buiT. The various 
rinding stones were first used, and were succeeded by the sheilac- 
id-emery txim position, which, in turn, lias given way to the corun- 
dum wheels of Drs. A. L. Northrop utkI R. Arthur, now so univer- 
dly knomi and used. A still litter addition to the Ibt is the disk 
r W. O. A. Bonwill, a oomjMiind of rubber and corundum worked 
■ into shape and afterward viilcanixeil. 

In oertain rireumsmnees tlie presentation of a disk or wheel nn a 

■iltnught mandrel in the <lcsired position is difUcidt, and apparatuses 

Ihave been devi,'«!d to meet this objection. The princi[)al of these 

) the disk-carrier of Dr. Hickman, which, at some slight cost of 

beonvenience, meets most conditions. Another form, very lately 



• Americftn Juarnil of Dental Science, Ut Serlea, vol. vii. p. 293. 
t Kcw Turk Dental Eccorder, vol. iil. ji. 1. 
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introduced, for use with S. S. White's engine, appears to be an im- 
provement. In Hickman's the presentation of the disk is rendered 
variable by a simple mechanism which admits of lateral movement 
at several angles, but which must be adjusted while not in use. In 
AVliite's the disk runs immovably at a certain angle with its shafts 
and changes in its position are instantly secured by simply rotating 
the shaft or hand-piece without ceasing to drive the disk. A valu- 
able addition to this instrument is a collar, pressure on which in- 
stantly stops the motion of the disk, while the engine may continue 
its speed. 

FILLING INSTRUMENTS. 

General regard as to variations of form, size, purpose, or adapta- 
tion of filling instruments is a thing of comparatively modern growth. 
It was thought, even fifty years ago, that almost any straight, stiff 
tool was sufficient to the placing of any filling which it would reach, 
and for those not accessible by such, a curve in the shank quickly 
rendered the instrument a proper one. It must be remembered that^ 
at that period, almost the only cavities filled were in the crowns or 
readily-accessible surfaces of teeth. Approximal decay \yB» almost 
invariably removed by the file, which, of course, left no cavity 
behind it. 

It was believed that much force was necessary in order to properly 
condense a filling, and the instruments were made correspondingly 
strong and broad-pointed. They were generally entirely without 
serrations, and with large and strong handles. 

With the advent of "sponge" or "crystal" gold an impetus was 
given to the invention of new forms of filling instruments. Dr. 
Dwindle devised a set for the particular manipulation of this form 
of gold. Previously, however, many additions of shape had crept in 
quite insensibly, as it became the vogue to form and fill proximal 
cavities. 

As the culmination of the idea of necessarily great force in intro- 
ducing fillings, "plugging forceps" made their appearance. These 
were, at first, simple and of limited variety ; but they soon took on 
many forms, and were very extensively used for a time. The most 
marked variation in them was the swivel fulcrum and changeable 
points, introduced about 1842. 

An illustration of the extent to which the "force" idea was carried 
will be found in the experiments of Dr. J. D. White, as late as 1850, 
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with a itffnamomefcr constructed for the purpose.* This gentleman 
found that the eatimatea of dentiste iii general as t« the degree of force 
iwwl \yy them in cumlenainjr a filling were much too high. Some 
Wistwi that they often applied from sixty to eighty pnupcls' preasure 
on It filling. Dr. White corrccteil this e::<tiiiiate by sending his dv- 
onmo»iet«r to the musculnr operator ; who thereupon found that he 
bwl Iwen using only alx>ut twenty-five jmunils' pressure. Dr. White 
BBVSit " It is a difficult matter for us tii apply more than ten or twelve 
pouiidx* pressure on a sujwrior ninlar of a {latieut of that many years 
of l^^ or a nervousaud yielding patient. . . . lint when we liavo an 
older ])atient, or a hard head and stiil' neck, and a molar well set in 
a well-developed jaw, and tlie patient firmly seateil iu the chair, we 
can apply a^ much m twenty-Ave, and even, in some cases, thir^i' 
pounds." 

The introduction of cohesive foil rendereil neeesAiry a radical 
change in poinb Iu geueral. This ehange rorwisted iu the serratiiia 
of the poinlA. At first, for »crttiii/>n reail toolhituf; for Dr. Arthur 
T©oommende<l "two or three" points or teeth as being the proper 
number. These were large and deep in the original forms, but grew 
snuillcr and more numerous as experience revealed their frequent 
breakage and other disodvnntngts. The points of plnggers, in fact, 
have gone thntugh tlii> range of interniedintts iHitween smooth and 
bhmt, and sharp and «<iir//ir-[H>intc<1, and tiaclc ngttin. From the firet 
form to two or three deep aerrutions was an t^v step; and some 
went further and converted the few sharp teeth into one, — in other 
words, tJiey jn/iiUftl their phiggers. These were extreme eases, how- 
ever, and not general. The main tendency was from a few deep 
Berrations to a multiplicity of sliallow oues, and at this p<iint the 
tnajority of the profession now stands. The cstrenii^ts of to-day 
are represented ikgain by periix-tly smooth points; and one gcntle- 
BUii has advocalMl the use of imr^ plu^rers. 

The most radical change in the tilling of teeth has been wrought 
by the maUei. The introduction of this instrument has be«n er- 
Tnneously ascribed to Dr. Wm. H. Atkinson, of New York ; in fact, 
Atkinson rented the use of an old and diseanled implement. 

oecker,! writing iu 1821!, tlins expresses his disapprobation of a 
,in class of operators : " Bnt wliat is more surjirising and repng- 
'fluuit, ivfW the tooth is thus prepared for the recei>don of the. Btop- 
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ping, some operators actually employ a hammer and punch to drive 
the metal into the cavity of the tooth. I have seen the most alarm- 
ing consequences proceed from this barbarous practice, particularly 
in the cases of several ladies who consulted me in Philadelphia.* 
Many of their teeth, especially the incisors, or front teeth and cuspi- 
dati, had been plugged in this manner. Some of them had already 
lost their vitality, and were discolored when I saw them, and others 
were so tender, from the violence that had been used, that the least 
pressure upon them caused exciuisite pain.'^ It is evident from the 
above, that if Dr. Atkinson cannot be accorded the primary employ- 
ment of the mallet, yet he deserves credit for teaching its use in a less 
"barbarous" manner. 

Fitch also (1829),t following Koecker, mentions a case of splitting 
an incisor tooth by the lise of the mallet ; and concludes by observ- 
ing that he is " persuaded that no judicious surgeon-dentist will ever 
adopt this very objectionable mode of performing the operation." 

The first official recorded explication of the use of the mallet by 
Dr. Atkinson was in 1861, before the Pennsvlvania Association of 
Dental Surgeons. The editor of the Transactions mentions! the"en- 
tertjiining and instructive character" of the proceedings, and names 
as "the principal objection" to its employment "the necessity of 
always rcnjuiring an assistant to ase it properly." This objection was 
soon found to be one of seml)lance and not of reality. The American 
Dental Association, at the meeting of 1866, passed a resolution of 
thanks to Dr. Atkinson " for the introduction of the mallet in dental 
practice, and for his kind and efficient teachings in its use."§ In 
acknowledging this recognition, Dr. Atkinson referred his first knowl- 
edge of the instniment to Dr. E. Merrit, of Pittsburgh, in 1838. 

Upon the introduction of the mallet, the attention of dental invent- 
ors was immediately turnwl toward making the principle automatic. 
Who was the first that presented such an instrument it is exceedingly 
difficult (and perhaps impassible) now to determine. 

In quick sucjccssion (not here exactly given) appeared Footers, 
Taylor's, Home's, Salmon's, and the Snow & I^ewis automatic plug- 
gers, all on the spring and (except Home's) "touch-blow" principle; 
Baxter's and Pomcroy's, also spring instruments ; Bannister's, Green's, 



* As Kocckcr left Philadelphia for England in 1822, the use of the mallet in 
this country i» therefore considerably anterior to that date, 
t A System of Dental Surgery, New York, 1829, p. 410. 
t Dental Cosmos, vol. iii. p. 258. 
2 Transactions of the American Dental Association, 1866| pb 
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ntl Gaylord'rt, on the pDeumatic principle ; Buckingham's, operated 
f the White dental engine; and the "electric mallets" of Green, 
lonwill, Jack, and Webb, The possibility oi' such a list was cer- 
tainly not contera[ilatod by Dr. Kiweker when he deprecated the us« 
f the "hammer and punch." 

Those of tJie alwive which are first named as on the epriiig and 

ich-blow principle, liave been more largely used thiin any of the 

rothct3. In jmrticular esteem and widest employment are Ik4iI the 

Salmon and Snow & I^cwib plu^g».Ts. Home's is a verj- exwllent in- 

Btrunient, thongli but few bavc ever been miule, Baxter's is a (jiiaint 

I device, ullowing the iisc of the ordinary p lugging- ttwi. I'omcrwy's 
is well rt.'commcDdi'd, Bannister's and Green's pneumatic pluggcrs 
never were widely used, Gaylord's is a new dcvitv, luid may be 
n>crat«l either by a foot-lK-llnws or bulb, or by ut.tn«hnii-nt to the 
afurrison dentui engine. Buckingham's is attiiched to the \\''liitc 
dfintal engine, which is run tiie same as for burring. 
Green's ekf^tric mallet has proved iueHicient for general use. 
Bonwill's was the firet to Ire introduced which attained to some eon- 
eiderablc employment. That of Dr. Louis Jack, which he has gen- 
urously given to the profession, prcacntH novelty of motion and 
uiM'JuLuii^ni. The la«t intrwhieed is that of Dr. Wobb. Ttiia i>» a 
modificntiun, in t^ssentinlx, of Bonwill's instrument, but much lighter 

I and soRiewliut eiisier of munipuliition. 
f.)f ihis class of instrument-s it may be said, as of electrical motive 
power in general, tliat it is not yet near perfection. The field for 
improvement is very wide, and will eventually be thoroughly eulti- 
vatctl. It is an encouraging indication for the future of electrical 
plugging instruments, that there is a very general verdict in favor of 
their cimractcr of blow and operation over all otLcr devic'ca for the 
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The forceiw is probably tlie oldtst tooth-extracting instrument 

known. X leaden foreep was plucud in the temple of A[)ullo at 

Delplioe, by Era^istratus, IIUO B.C.; and Olsus mentions it n^ an 

implement of extraction KjO b,c. The first form of the tc»th- 

ircepM was that of the ordinary mechaiiieal inHtrument so named ; 

tt coatinned thus, with very slight (if any) variation, for hun- 

irf years. In fact, the first idea uf improvement in tiwth- 

rms to have been toward the production of a new 
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instrument rather than in the improvement of the foroepe. The 
pelican (wliich much resembled the skid used by lumbermen) was the 
first form taken by progress in this direction. From the pelican 
grew the key of Garengeot, invented early in the eighteenth century. 

The pelican has been known in this country only as a curiosity. 
The key, however, has obtained here, as everywhere, a very extended 
use. 

The key was first made with a straight shank or handle, but the 
double elbow was aftcnvard added, both to clear the interfering teeth 
and to add power. Various otlier improvements have been made, 
chief of which are, the movable attachment of the hook, which allows 
clianges of hooks to suit different oases, and the form and position 
of the bolster or fulcrum. The principal advances in the latter 
direc^tion have been, first, making the fulcrum round ; and, second, 
making it movable. 

This instrument, however, has long since almost fallen into disuse, 
the great disadvantages attendant on it being almost entirely abro- 
gated by the employment of the improved styles of forceps. 

Of the punch and elevator it is hardly necessary now to speak, 
except as noting the fact that they were considerably employed in 
the early days of American dentistry. They still form part of com- 
plete sets of extrac^ting instrument'*, but are little employed. 

The forceps has undergone so many changes that it will be impos- 
sible to notice more than the most prominent^ Like the tortoise in 
the fable, this instrument began in the race of improvement with a 
fair start, and was at first outstripped by the temporarily more 
favored turnkey ; but it has succeeded in at last driving all its com* 
petitors from the field, and is now almost the only instrument used 
for the extraction of teeth. 

The first reasonably complete set of forceps recorded was the work 
of Dr. J. F. Flagg, in 1828. Those were ver}'^ largely used, and some 
of the i or ins are still employed. Physick's forceps, a combination of 
the lever and wedge, form even now a part of every complete set, 
and are sufficiently well known to require only slight description. 
His improvementwas in constructing the beaks like two curved in- 
clined planes, oi)ening laterally, and intended for the M'isdom-teeth. 
Maynard's improvement consisted in placing a point on the outer jaw 
of the instrument " for perforating the alveolus between the outer roots 
of the teeth"* (upper molars). Elliot's key-forceps had the beaks of 
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ft puir of forceps and the hnndle of the key, "one beak serviDg aa a 

[hook, while the other is represented by a movable fulcrum." * Elliot, 

Ycasc, and Chevalier ea<'h ilevised excising and dividing forcepB. 

In 1844 Dr. S. P. Htillihen described, in the Americxcn Journal 

*■ Denial SoieMt (vol. iv. p. 254), a oombination of screw and for- 

■crpe which he hud tnventetl. This instrument, designed only for tlie 

iztractiou of roots, was much esteemed, but was capable of iiiiprove- 

rnent, which was added by Mr. J. D. Chevalier in 1847| and by Dr. 

C. H. Dubs in 1848, the latter being patented in that year. Upon 

the introduction of Dr. Diibs's patent, he claimed (or had claimed 

for him) at least lUl the credit to which he was entitled for his iiiveii- 

^iion ; and a controversy was initiatwl as to the addition of the spring 

md ratchet, — which constituted the improvement claimed by Dr. 

Dube, and was claimed by J, D. Ciievalier. It soon died out, how- 

ilvcr, and Hiillihcn's and Dubs's scrcw-forcepa are now in use, ca«h 

fcfor ita proper cases and under its own merits. 

Colbum's adjusting forceps was introiluced in 1851.t This jm- 

Jirovemeni consistwl in a capability of elongating either hvsk, for 

laptutiun to 8U<;h teeth as were decayed on one side so far below the 

jgum as to afford a very uneven and precarious hold lo cqual-beakcd 

liinstnimentji. 

The above are believed to be the principal variations in this Instru- 
llnent devised in this country. The present forms embrace almost 
Vflrery poeeible variety of style, hold, beaks, presentation, and ea[ia- 
Ibility of use. 

The ecn;w has attained to a considerable aw in such cows as are 
■AniUxl to it. Theac are somewhat rare, however, and tliis cannot be 
Teonsidcred a very common instrument. We shall mention only one 

■ of ite variations, comprised in the screw of Dr. C S. Dickinson. 
iThb rvniarkable invention is figured on page 119 of the IburUi vol- 

■ time of the AVw York Dcnfnl Ji^vonier, but is extremely difficult to 
rdcscribc without illustration. We may say, that it pretty closely re- 
Keembles that variety of port-acrcw in which the screw moves in a tube 
I whidi rests on llie neck of the bottle, and into which the cork is drawn 
why a secondary screw, the latter being replaced, in Dr. Dickinson's in- 
1 Tention, by a lateral ratchet and handle. We cannot learn that this 

lODiewbat complex instrument ever obtained any very ext«ml«tl use. 



* BarHi'B Dlctiarmry of DentBl Science, p. 425. 
f Now York IhnUl Rwordvr, »'.l. ir. p. (12. 
^S AmBrican Journiil of DeoUl Hcicnce, 2J Ssrioi, vol. II. p. llS. 
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THE OPERATING CHAIR. 

This important accessory in operative dentistry is (at least as now 
seen) a comparatively modern invention. The dental chairs of one 
hundred, and even of fifty years ago, differed very slightly from the 
ordinary domestic article, and that difference existed only in isolated 
instances, the main addition being some provision at the back for the 
reception of the patient's head. No provision was made for any 
alteration in height or other position. Many practitioners of early 
days, to secure some measure of the latter capability, used an ordinary 
rocker, which was susceptible, at least, of forward and backward 
movements. 

A particular description of the improvements in this article will 
not be attempted, as such would be of slight value, in any case, and 
also mainly unintelligible without illustration. Only the principal 
advances toward present [)erfeetion will receive attention. 

As has been stated, the first step in the adaptation of the ordinary 
household article to dental purposes was the addition of a head-rest, 
which was first fixed, and then movable in a forward or backward 
rotation. The universal movement is the invention of com|>aratively 
late years. 

The next necessity discovered and supplied, was the capability of 
change of height of the scat ; and many and curious have been the 
devices for the production of this effect. Almost simultaneously 
variation of position, first of the back and then of the seat, was 
eficcted. 

The fin»t chair which seems to have contained all these improve- 
ments was that of M. W. Hanchett. This chair had a central sup- 
porting screw under the seat, to which the screw was hinged by 
gudgeons at the ends of horizontally-projecting arms, thus allowing 
the tipping of the seat and back backward and forward on these 
gudgeons, the whole being held in the desired ]>osition by notched 
iron semicircles playing in a cogged wheel controlled by a winch and 
ratchet. The elevation was accomplished by turning the scat on the 
screw after the manner of a piano-stool.* This chair was introduced 
in 1848. 

In 1849, F. Searle, of Springfield, Massachusetts, constructed a 
curious mechanism for the raising and lowering of the seat."}* The 
upjHir part, consisting of seat, back, and arms, was seiMirated from 



* New York Dental Rocorder, vol. iii. p. 47. f Ibid., vol. Iv. p. 76. 
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the legs and lower frame by an intermediate frame, the back part of 
which was hinged to the lower back edge of the seat, and the front 
part similarly attached to tlie upper front edge of the leg-frame. By 
tipping the seat on the front hinges it was inclined forward, the back 
hinges not then being able to act, and the reverse movement was 
secured by the back hinges; and when both hinges were operated 
the effect was to raise the whole seat vertically, the intermediate 
frame then taking the same position, with regard to the seat and leg- 
frame, as that of the diagonal stroke to the horizontal ones in the 
letter Z. The different positions were attained and held by cogged 
iron quadrants. 

In the chair of C. H. Eccleston, the seat was placed on powerful 
steel springs, the tension of which was upward, and a vertical rod 
was attached to the centre of the under side of the seat and passed 
between two guides, in one of which was a strong set-screw. When 
this screw was loose, the springs at once elevated the seat to its highest 
point, drawing up with it the rod, which altitude could be reduced 
hy pressing the seat downward, and fastening it in the desired place 
by tightening the set-screw on the retaining rod. The weight of the 
patieut must have been a considerable factor in the operating of this 
mechanism. The back tipi)ed forward or backward on a hinge-pin 
passed laterally through its lower portion and the tops of the posterior 
legs. 

In 1850, Mr. J. D. Chevalier, of New York, invented and sold a 
"portable head-rest,'' for attachment to any ordinary chair. This 
was not only extremely convenient for itinerants, but it was also 
perhaps the most complete heiul-rest then in use. It was susceptible 
of backward, forward, and lateral rotating movements, and of being 
raised or lowered vertically; all of which cannot be said of any 
other dental head-rest of the time. 

These are examples of the modes of progress toward the present 
status of the dental operating chair. It is not necessary to speak of 
the various elegant and ingenious modern articles. The Archer, 
Perkins, Morrison, Harris, O. C. White, and other forms are uni- 
versally employed, and their excellencies everywhere acknowledged. 
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TREATMENT OF THE MORE IMPORTANT DIS- 
EASES, INJURIES, AND NATURAL DEFECTS OF 
THE ORAL CAVITY. 



In former sections have l)ecn considered the methods of practice 
which have been, from time to time, adopted in the more common 
abnormal conditions which occur to the teeth. In this will l>e cur- 
sorily reviewe<l the principal methods of treating the rarer cases of 
disease and natural defects in, and accidental injuries to, the mouth 
and associate parts. 

In doing this, it is no part of the design to include the labors of 
the surgeon per se in these dire<»tions, although it is ver}' difficult to 
exclude them entirely; but to present only such ojwrations ns may be 
said to belong to, and be a part of, the possible operations of the 
dental practitioner. 

In the earlier years of general, as well as of American dentistrj', 
there seems to have been a feeling that professional aims should be in 
the direction of surgery, rather than of the parent branch, medicine. 
This is evidenced in many ways; not the least of which is the ap- 
pellation of "surgeon-dentist," or later, "dental surgeon," which was 
the self-given distinction of what was, in reality, a craft and not a 
profession. Then, as now, truly surgical practice was confined to a 
few of the name; the large majority of oral-surgical cases being 
managed by the general practitioner. Hence it is, that in the writings 
of our older dentists, although they are named, almost universally, 
treatises on "dental surgery," there is found little of value, — indeed, 
often nothing, — pertaining to such lesions as are indicate<l by the 
above heading; and for the surgical treatment of the more serious 
oral diseases, reference must bo had to the literature of that s|XH;ialty, 
or of medicine. 

Into the cjuises of this it is not here nec^ssjiry to inquire. The 
fact itself forms the excuse for paucity in accounts of such cases and 
methods of treatment as would have sanctioned to the dentist of old, 
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liail lie rpceived and pmctiued them, the use of llie title In: liud 
adopted as reprcHeiitativc of Iris professional status, 

CoDfining the consideration of the general subject strictly to 
American authom, the first to be noticfd will be the few principal 
[ diamaea, auch as tumors, fungous growths, nnd lesions of the 
I antrum. 

Woofcndale, although his book was published in London, has in 

this work always been included in the list of American dentists, sinee 

I he spent a considerable portion of his professional existence here. Of 

disease of tlie antrum he writes,* — " I am i>( opinion that this com- 

I plaint rarely happens from any other cause than the inflaumialory 

tooth-aehe, extending or Ijeing confined to the jwriosteum i>f tlic 

socket, which terminates in suppuration, and |)enetrat«« and <lis- 

cliargvs into the avlnim maxlflare-, ... By (a wise stntedj I am led 

to suspect, that a curies of the pnlnto bonv may sometimeii Ih^ the 

[ result uf the inilummatory tooth-ache from the lodgment of mnttcr 

[ [j>us] (oLS in the case here related); which, when in un acrid stut«, 

[ from confinement, and in length of time, may frequently injiin; and 

I destroy this l)one." This dentist trentcti the case nf which lie HiHwke 

[ {abscess of the antrum of Highmore) by extraction of the swiind 

[ molar and piercing ils socket with a prol»e, and topical application of 

I some remedies which he does not imrticularize. This single disease 

Land ease is the only one he mentions which appears to take mnk 

p out of the ordinary eharnoter of daily practice, 

■Itimea directsf "decoction of bark, or dihited tincture of myrrh 
I to be frwiuently injected into the tnvity" of the antrum, through an 
|"Openiiig in tlie snt-ket uf the second molar. 

L. S. I'armly writ(H,J "When the intlanimHtion of the twth ni^d 
Igum* of ihe npiHT jaw is long continued and very (wnsidenibic, 
Iwhelher priniwding from necideut, or from the natural eflhts of 
■ disMSf, it is often w)mniuni<«te<l to the lining or investing {inembnine 
K«f the) niaxillury sinus. ... As soon as tlie symptoms of thin dia> 
leare dismivered (a fact exceedingly difticult to nacerliiiu till matter 
Bis actually lorme<l), the gniat point is ti> give it n free o[>ening or ilis- 
Ichnrgc. The readiest way of doing this, is to extract the middle 
Igrinder or molarea, tlie situation of which is immediately under Uie 
utzillary cavity, and afterwards to pierce through the socket with 



• WooTendtln on the Teeth, p. 01 et stQ. 

t A Tiwnllsit on th» Mfli.agflm«nl of il>.> T".>lh. p. 121. 
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moved," To the list of the various dl^eows to wlilfh the torni epiUut 
lubf btvti applied, Dr. I'lirmly wids alvt-ohir ab««ws.* 

Josiah F. Fhigg writ*]S,t in n^lation tn tumors, " T'rctcriiaturai 
eu large men tfi of the gums are not untximmou. The\' proci-ecl fnim 
^-arionx ciiuscs, hut gener.illy from disi-aswl teeth, und are seldom to 
fic cured till thc*e arc exfnwfed. Tumors of the gums are either of 
a soft, sjiongy texture, or of a more firm and fleshy mituri-, sometimes 
nearly of the eonsistenee of eartiiage. , , . The fiard, fleshy, w 
eartilaglnouH tumors are not so (xjmmon as thitse of tlie opjH)f-it« 
nature ; but their eonseqiienecs are mueh more to be dnauk-d if they 
are not early extiriHitwl. ... In all thew causes the speedy n-mi>vaj 
of the tumor (by the use of taustits, the ligtiture, or the knife) is 
the only plan of trcatmeut on which we ran reasonably hope for 
suw-ess. In some instuuws, however, the liuvrntiou pnHlnecd by 
extracting teeth which were envelope<l in sueh tumors has proved 
an elfi-ctual remi'dy." 

Dr. Koeeker, under the head of " Eficets pro(bico«l by dead tt.-eth 
and stumiw,"! etc., sums up an enimieratiou of easw of tumors and 
cnreinomatous growths as follows: "The only method of cure for all 
the idiopathic and symptomatie muliiilies, whether general or local, 
ooeasioned by dead roots and ttietli, is their immudlule extruetion, they 
being always tlie principal and proximate exciting eauscs of the fUs- 
9se." 
Thomas E. Bond, in his work, "A Pnietital Treatise on Dental 
I Medicine" {Phlhulelphia, lljol), tniatetl this subject more fully than 
any previous American dental writer. Following are some extracts, 
which suHieiently (;xplain tJiemselvcs: 

" Fangtm IhtnuiioiUii, etc. This disease is almost uniformly, j»cr- 
baps always, a eonstitutiouul one, anil therefore beyond the reai;h of 
I «iy local means." "Sarcomatous or'flesliy tumors, .... if |Kir- 
] mittMl to pursue tlieir natural course, sometimes suppiinkte and then 
\ 8a1»idv. This mwie of cure, however, involves so much incouve- 
j tutmiv.f that it is iMjmmouiy better to extirpate them." " The term 
I epaliri is applied to different excrescences sealetl ujton the gum. . , . 
I They are gi-nenilly raiised by carious leetli, whose fuuga keep up a wm- 
tinual irritatiou in iheneigiiboriDg par In, and arc sometime) traceable 
j to nrgh.'ctwl yxiru/w or gumboil as their imme<^liati>i»ti8e. . . . With- 
lout removing these irritants, of course no ]>ermaiicnt cure can be 
I txpcclod. ... Of whatever kind .... Inmors n)ay be, they should 

♦Loo. cil.,p,M. tTI"^ I'll"'!? DpiiiiH. r- fi8. t DuoUl SurgL-r.v, j.. 269. 
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be carefully watched. So long tis they cause no inconvenieDoe they 
may be let alone ; but if, by reason of growth or any other causBy 
they begin to inflame the surrounding parts, or to become painful 
during the movements of the jaw, or contact with air or food, they 
should be extirpated. If pendulous and acxxjssible, a ligature or the 
knife may be used ; but if broadly based and fully incorporated with 
the gum, and but small in size, aiustic should be used." Of what 
has been called "dropsy of the antrum," he says, "The term dropsy 
is entirely misapplied to tiiis affection, and should be discarded. . . . 
The affection we are considering is a distension of the antral cavity 
by retained mucus. . . . The indication, of course, is to make an 
artificial opening and permit the esca]>e of the contained matter, and 
then to make such applications to the lining membrane of the antrum 
as will restore the natural secretion of the part." *' With regard to 
the treatment of antral polypi, it resolves itself simply into making 
an 0|>ening into the sinus and removing the tumor." "That the 
larva) of insects find their way into the maxillary sinus is proved by 
abundant evidence. . . . Should worms be found in the cavity, 
they must be destroyed by the injection of oil or otlier liquids likely 
to effect the purpose." 

Dr. Harris, writing of tumors of the gums,* says they "seldom 
arise spontaneously, but are, in most instances, the result of local 
irritation, occasioned by the presence of tartar, decayed or dead 
teetli, or roots of teeth ; but the character which they assume is de- 
termined bv the state of the constitutional health or by the habit of 
bofly of the individual. Hence their great variety. . . . We do not 
conceive it necessary to the production of tumors, that any of the 
causes here enumerated should exist at the time they make their ap- 
pearance. The gums and alveoli having been once affected, are ever 
afterward more sus<.eptible to morbid impressions. It is therefore 
quite probable that an unhealthy action is sometimes continued in 
them long after the cause that j>r(Mluced it ceases to exist; and that 
this .... determines their development." " When the base of a 
tumor is very broad, and the bone benesitli carious, .... the actual 
cautery is, witiiout doubt, the surest remeily, bectiuse it is obvious 
that until the diseased bone is exfoliate<l a curecsin never be effected. 
But under no other circumstances is the use of it advisable. ... In 
the treatment of tumors originating from the gums, or alveolar 



* Trinciplcs and Pruclico of Dcntul Surgery, Philadelphia edition of 1858, p. 
452 et seq. 
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I (iroG(»sua, nr frotn bith, much dupeiid^ on their ctiaratiter and tlie 
I couetitutionni sympt'dnA amoniiianyiug thum. Some miy be entirely 
Iroinoved .... by simply extracting a ilecayed tootli or root; tjlhera 
I will require exUrpation, and, in eoniu instances, even this will not 
|jivail." 

With reference to diseases of tlie itnCnim, thi§ author wriles, "Thia 
I cavity is subject to somu of the niost formidable and (huigerous di«- 
I fusvs the medical or surgical practitioner is ever called upon to treat." 
I Othere, however," are very simple and easily cure«l," but may, thri>ugh 
I neglect, assume a dangerous oharacter. " Wliile, on the one hand, 
I the most simple affections of this aivily may, by neglect or improper 
[ trentmcnt, ultinmbely betiomc incurable; those oa the othcf, which 
I an considered the most malignant and dangerous from tlieir incep- 
I tion, might, wc have no duubt, by timely and judicious treatment, 
I be vSeetuiilly and radically removed." "The morbid atTcctions of 
I the mnzillitry sinus are, fur the uiiMt [uirt, similar to those uf the 
I nasal fossa!. There is, however, u form of discjise which seems to bti 
I pceiiUnr to this cavity, vis. : nineuus engorgement," AfY«r enumer- 
Iftting variou:) other disu^isci of tlie antrum, and th» oiiises generally 
I ABoribcd for them, he uontinues: " Tf all ihedrtiumsUuioeseonuectcd 
I witli iIk' history of the diseases under consideration luuld Ijc asccr- 
I tatned, we think it would be found that tliesc afieetiuns are more 

frequently induced by a morbid condition of the t«eth, gums, and 

alveolar prooci^eii, tlrnn by any other cause." 

In considering the curative treatment of <liscas(s of this cavity, 
■ Dr, Harris esomiues llioroughly into the origin of the methiHU of 
I entrants thereto; and determines as follows: "When tlie natural 
I o[)eniiig is ctowd, .... a jterforatlon should be made into the sinus, 
I and the most projter place for effecting this .... is through the al- 
I veolar cavity of the second mular. It may, however, be penetrated 
I from that of either of the other molars or bicuspids." 

The American writers on tliis suhjett since the date of Harris's 

vrork have been few, and are suffi<-iently well known to make any 

exposition of their views unuee«»i»ry. 

The Ireatmenl of aiKiidental and otlier oral iujarict will now bo 
' shcutly reviewed. 

In tlio earlier time of American dentistry such eases were always 

referred to tlie general sui^eon, the dental operator not undertaking 

them ; but tfie sphere of dentistry widened somewhat, and at present 
t »raple accidents, as luxations, fractures, etc., of the jaw arc not un- 
[ commonly treated by the dentist. Evidence of the com jja rati vcly 
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modern character of such additions to ordinary dental practice, may 
be found in the fact that Dr. Bond, who A\Tote in 1851, is the first 
American writer of note who incorporated, together with strictly den- 
tal lesions, a consideration of cases, as wounds and the more serious 
diseases, which had before been considered to belong to general sur- 
gery. It is true that this date does not express the first, or even very 
early attention paid to the subjeta by dentists. A few among them, 
having received proi>er preliminary educiition, were competent to, 
and did, perform many very severe and extensive surgical operations, 
long before it was even considered needful that the general practi- 
tioner should understand them. Among such, the name of S, P. 
Hullihen will always be rememlx?red, as a surgeon of the first grade 
as well as an excellent dental operator. But, in spite of these in- 
stantxjs, the writing of Dr. Bond is the first indication of an extended 
sphere for geneml dentistry'. 

Although the simpler oi)erations in general surger}' pertaining to 
the oral cavity and adjacent parts are now [Xirformed by many dentists, 
it (^nnot ho said that more complex or difficult cases are yet much at- 
tempted in our sj>ecialty. As an instance of what has been and may 
be accomplished by the properly educated dentist, and in conclusion 
of this i>art of the subject, a case of Dr. Ilullihen's will be cited, 
which was jKirhaps the most difficult and extended on which any 
American dental surgeon lias ever ojwrated. In the words of Dr. 
Harris, " the ingenuity, skill and boldness displayed in the concep- 
tion and performance of this complicjited oi)eration, place Dr. Hulli- 
hen at onw among the ablest surgeons of the day." 

The injury was a very severe burn, " principally confined to the 
neck and lower part of the face, and its cicatrix }>n)duced a deformity 
of the most dreadful character. Her head was drawn downwards 
and forwards, the chin wjts confined within an inch of the sternum, 
the un<lcr lip wius so pulknl down that the mucous membrane of the 
left side cjmie far below the chin, the under jaw was bowed slightly 
downwanl, and elongate<l jKirticularly in its upper portion, which 
made it projci't al)out one inch and three-eighths beyond the upper 
jaw. In front there was scjircely any apjHsinuice of cither chin or 
neck. She was unable to turn her head to cither side, the cheeks 
and upjKT lij) were dniggod considerably downward ; she could not 
close her eyelids; she could not close her jaws but for an instant, and 
then only by l)owing her heii<l forward. She could not retain her 
sjdiva for a single instant ; and, as might be expected, her articula- 
tion was verv indistinct." 
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This formidalilo rase had been further complicated by an uiisucv 

I VMeftil uttcnipt on the part of nther 9iii^;«m3 to ao dissect up and 

move upwjird the i-icatrix on the neek as to nllow of morion t') the 

livad iiiid jiiw. The manner in which Dr. Hullihen proceeded is 

shown as follows, condenscti from hte own graphic account.* 

" AtWr a careful olworvatif»n of the lase, it became e^-ident that 

8uch u pomplinited ih-formity conld be l>ost remedied by performing 

tlirco «'pamte operations : one iipon the jaw, another upon the neck, 

I ami a third nj>on the under lip. To remove the projection of th* 

dnd^r jnw seemed to require the first attention. . . . This Icngth- 

'ning of the jiiw bad taken place entirely between the cusjndatua 

I and first bicuspid tootli of the right side, and l>etwe<'n the first and 

wooiid bicuspids of Uio Icrt. By the elongation the teeth just de- 

I scribed were eeparuted on Iwth sides uiiout three-fourths "fan inch." 

The reduction of this protrusion was effected by aaiving out ihe 

el(in(jate<l portions in a V siiape, the jwint downward, and then cut- 

tinp bori^tontally through the front purt of the jaw to the point of 

tlie V, thus severing the whole upper three-fourths of the jaw, the 

piew! containing six teeth. lu doing this the bone was not detached 

from the snfl jmrts, which thus held it in conneiitiou with the r&- 

I inninder of the jaw. The corner angles of the scventl part Itoing 

I removed by nipiwrs, the bone was "set Iwick so that the cigi^ from 

which the V-sliaped sections were removed came together," The 

pieoc was retniiii'<I iu position by a silver plato wlniek up and fitted 

•r the U'Cth and gnin. "The gum hi^nled in a few days, and the 

I jaw uuite<l strongly." 

The second part of the operation, the division of the cicatrices 

' which Iield the hwid in a fixeil [msition, was efTected by cutting 

boldly through them, " making a wonnd upwards of nine inches in 

length and nearly five in width." A le.ither pattern of this wound 

waA hii<l oti the sIiouKIit ami arm over the deltoid muscle, and a tlap 

of the same form and dimensions wa.s marked ont and dissected up 

"ax thick as the parts below would admit," having an attachment or 

I neck two inches wide. "This flap was now brought around anti 

I secured iu the wound on the neck," and the wound in the shoulder 

I was partly drawn together and partly covered with but. Tlie jtaticut 

I bore this tedious and palnfnt opcnitinu with great fortitude ; the flap 

I ttnitcil by the flrst iab^nlion; and iu about six weeks nil wa^^ heidcd, 

I and the head and jaw free. 
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"exert n far jfienter mwbid intliieiiot' upon llie «yi*lcm in p-iiiTal, as 

I well ns iijw>ii the living tectli tluin anv titiKTurtifintil [larts iised 

I in siii^m- even when inserte<l umicr the best surpicBl princi- 

f pics." iSjHMiner* nmkes only slight rcfCTL'nce to jHilntine dpfifk'ndep. 
T)r. (". A, Hiirris was tin; first American author to devote especial 
I anil detnilcil iitt^iitinu to this HiiliJLi^t. t Fulluwin^ njv iitomc extntcts : 
" It is of the grentcst imiKtrtuniHj tliat an artificial pnlntc or nhttimtor 
I Bhoiil'l lie cxfcntiii in the most perfect nianuer, and be made to fit 
[ acLiiralcly all the jmrta with which it ia to be in eontaot, »i that it 
[ roiiy not imxliice the flij^htcst irrilatioii, or exert nndue preswiire m>oii 
I any of the siiiterjaoent i>r snrronnding parts," " When the oiwomg in 
I the)>nltUe is Bniull.aiid has no eonne<'.tioii with the velum, it is seldom 
I necessary Ui raise tlie ii{))ier surface of the plate by attaching a dmm 
L or air-<^hiiitdier to it." This air-fltminber or drum wni< a c(ini|iara- 
f lively modern method of obturating extensive cavities in the palate;. 
I The oldor inethoti, which is mentioned only cursorily and as hiinlnri- 
\ <nl, by Dr. Harris, was to attach a sponge, larger than the or'tlice in 
I (lie palate, to the u)>|>er surface of the plate, and force it through the 
[ opening, vhere it v/aa swells) by the absorption of moistnre and se- 
t eretions, and not only filled the cavity, but held the jdate in jilace 
I a]»to. Not the letisl of the objectiona to this nu'thoti wu» the offcn- 
I ^ve odor of the sjiongc when tilled with mnens ami nioistun'. But 
1 it was subjw^t to a graver defect; for its action on the e<%es of (he 
DlH'ning nil and against which it rest^] and pressi^l, was to enlarge 
^ and ini'n.'u^e the already existent defect. The objeetiim of its ofTen- 
e odor vtiL-i obviated by the sul)siitulion for it of ii metal nppend- 
I to serve in the same manner ami for the same piiqxise; but 
■this, while destroying the lesser evil, only increased the greater. It 
Wva* not until aljont 1820, in this country, that the supjiorting of 
I Abturutors and |i:dale-plate.s was generally elfectcd by elasjis around 
the natural teeth, and sinnewhat later by atmospherio jiressure. 

In cases of ntm pi illation of palatal openings with loss, wholly or 
[lartially, of the velum, a much more <^omplicated apparatus is r&- 
(juireil than the simple obturator. Foreign dentisia were quicker in 
arriving at desirable results in this direction than AmepicHu. I>r. 
I Harris descriljcs a contrivance of Dulabarre's in a uiso of tliis kind. 
I'lt "consisted of a metallic plate bent in the form of a horse-shoe, 
•and occupied the place of tlie posterior part of the naso-palatine 
floor ; the nasal [JortioH was grooved for the reception of the vomer." 



• Guide to Sound Teelh, 183«. t I'ri 
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To the posterior portion was affixed "a piece of caoutchouc resem- 
Wing in shape the form of the velum and uvula." The whole was 
secured in its place by clas{>s around the first molars. 

The principle thus enunciated by Delabarre is that on which the 
only generally successful sul)sequent "artificial palates" have been 
constructed. 

Dr. S. P. Hullihen invented a form of apparatus for use where 
the velum had been lost by disease, with a view to restoring the air- 
passages to their normal condition. It consisted of a gold plate 
struck up to fit the roof of the mouth, as usual, and having on its 
under or lingual surface two small staples, in line with the axis of 
the arch, which held, and through which could be slid, backward or 
forward, a " slider" of gold plate, about one and one-half inches in 
length, and one-eighth in width, and having on its anterior end a 
button, which prevented its being drawn or pushed from the staples, 
and allowed the placing at will in the necessary position of the ap- 
paratus which was attached to its posterior end. This consisted of a 
fine spiral spring in line with, and a continuation of, the "slider," 
and had fastened to it on each side the double semi-globular metal 
valve, designed to admit of the ingress and egress of the desired volume 
of air. By the slider the wearer adjusted the valve to its proper 
position, where it vibrated in inhalation or exhalation upon the spiral 
spring. 

By far the greatest improvement in this class of apparatuses which 
had been produced in this or in any country, was the artificial palate 
of Dr. Charles W. Stearns, invented about 1843-4. Dr. Steams 
then a resident of Springfield, Mass., and a graduate of medicine 
was himself afflicted with a congenital cleft palate. The failure 
his case of two or three surgical operations, induced him to endeav 
to remedy the defect himself mechanically. 

At that time and place, Mr. Groodyear was conducting his expe 
ments with rubber, and Dr. Stearns, being acquainted with Gro 
year and his material, used the latter for his palatine substitute, 
was almost entirely without knowledge of dentistry. He open 
upon himself, took his own impressions [with bits of wax on the 
of a stick), and vulcanized the rubber portions of his applianc 
mouhlfi cut or curved from wood blocks, according to the fragmei 
impressions nieiitiontHl, with his own hand. Yet, despite tbe I 
fest and extraordinary difficulties encountered through AMB 
laborious, and cxtrcincly unreliable methods, he ' '''^^^ 
successful tliat, when using his appliance. i»* 
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quaintance,* 



:, Brticiilntioii, and enunciation were so clear 



and distinct that no one, without an anatomical examination, would 
have fiosjiected the deformity." 

It ifl true that, in common with moat original inventors, Br. Stearns 
arrived at this result through methods and mechHuism the most com- 
plicated and difficult of mannfiicture. It is this which has Rtood in 
the way of general adoption of his appliunce; but it does not de- 
tract from his merit as an original inventor, or haseu the truth of tlie 
I statement that, through his labors, he rendered possible the produc- 
tion of the simjiler and even more effectual apparatus nest to be 
noticed,— that of Dr. N. W. Kingsley, of New York. 
Perha))s the most important principle in artificial vela for a eon- 
genital cleft enunciated by Dr. Stearns was that the portion of tlie 
appliance designed to fill the fissure must l>e flexibly valve-like, and 
eompletely under the control of the muscles surrounding it, in order 
"to the projier and easy production of certain sounds. He produced 
these results through the character of the material Used (vulcanized 
«oft rublxsr), and the making It embrace the levator muscles, which 
Tendered its perfect control certain. 
Owing to a certain carclcssiiesd in the editorship of the periodicals 
«if his day, tliere lias been created an impression that Dr. Stearns 
^vna of England. This is possibly owing to the fact that he 
published his first account of his appliance in the London Lancd, 
"xwhile on a visit to that country. As has been shown, however, bis 
invention belongs to this country only. 
^^^ Dr. \. W. Kingsley began bis ejcperiments in palatal apparatuses 
^^^■ihbout the year 1860. He worketl in conjunction with Dr. Stearns 
^^^Bv) liis first eiLse, that gentleman being at tlie time in mercantile busl- 
^^^^ess in New York. Afterward Dr. Kingsley made many improve- 
xrtf^rits in Stearns's appliance, which were designed principally to 
oLtv-i'ate complication and difSculties of manufacture. Dr. Ki|igsley 
Gxl:a i'l>ited the improvffll instrument before the American Dental 
Ci»tiv-entioQ in 1863. In 1864, he finally devise*:! his present arti- 
fi<^i*M.l palate and velum, a proiluction at once original with himself, 
and 5Aa eminently simple as others had been complicated. 

I 'J the absence of cuts, it is imjxssible to give a correct idea of this 
^Pl*' isanoe ; but it may be truly said that, up to tliis time. Dr. Kings- 
„J^y ^ form of iustrument, in both practical value and ease of manu- 
L stands at the bead of the list of similar appliances. 

• Dr. N. W. Kitig^tcy. 
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Less t}ian forty years ago there wna not a dental society or ae- 
sociutinii in tliiscountry. To-day tliej'niay l>e enumerated byswires. 

Tliese facta prove the increase of the jirofertsioii in iiiimbers beyond ^^^^, ^^ 

dispute. To what extent they indicate it« growth in public imjwrt -:^'-rxi- 

anoe and scientific attainments is a problem which may W solved by^^^^— ^,v 
a cursory review of the existence and acts of the principal assiicia— .^^c- .^n- 
tions, historically considered, which have from time to time appearet*-;^;^ — wJ 
in the dental world. Of «// those now, or which have been, in exaie^— ^^^j. 

iatence in this country, it will be iinpoasibte in our c i rcu ntscri b«=^ *ed 

limits to treat fully. This sub-section, therefore, shall bo confiii^^ -«r_-^ed 
to a consideration of two classes of associations: those which ca«rw^« Jfc-nie 
first, and may l>e said to be the foundation on which onr ]>reg^^^» c=>c nt 
system rests, and those of that system which are its result. 

In the first class are included the American Society of DeiK «^«--ntal 
Surgeons, the Virginia Srwicty of Dentid Surgeons, the Mississi ^^ #^^ppi 
Valley Asaociation of Dental Surgeons, the Pennsylvania Ajwo^^^-^ [(,_ 
tion (now Society) of Dental Surgrons, and the (first) New Y "^^y rk 
State Sotricty of Dental Surgeons. To the second class Iwlona ^^-^- ,h 

American Dental Convention and the American Dental Associa"*Zi"~~ ''', 

In, the primary stages of American dentistry the professioi— ^^ ■' 
peculiar, but not singular, iu the fact of Its strong coiiserv^^ '" ' 

This state is common to all bodies iHiniericulty bmihII and ''t^k ^^'^ulisin. 
cally dt'fii;ient (we are speaking of the average profession). 
such conditions it is almost invariably ilu' <".\^:- lli;i[ [iiMftj«^ 
agencies are jealously guarded in sccn.r\ 
quiry' and investigation is viewed %vitli 
eye. Such knowledge as is po3ses.seJ i^ 
for the benefit of individuals iilon>' 

But dentistry 
inherent sources of J 
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which at length became apparent. For a long time the really scien- 
tific of the brotherhood might almost l>e numbered on the fingers; 
but this could not and did not continue. The standard of excellency, 
from the labors of .such men as Hudson, Harden, Parkhurst, Gar- 
dette, Randall, and others, became gradually higher, and the profes- 
sion assume<l a more important and responsible position. 

In this latter fact, however, lay hid the see<ls of danger, for in- 
creasing importance brought to dentistry a consequent awession of 
money value, and when, during the financial troubles of 1835-6, 
many in other oc<rupations were thrown out of their customary em- 
ployments, there seemed no d(x>r of refuge so widely opcncKl U) them 
as that into the practice of dentistrj', a calling, they argued, which 
required little or no preparation for its successful pursuit, and in 
which the emoluments were sufliciently large and certain to insure 
pecuniary success. Accordingly dentistry l)ecame overrun with 
those who did not possess the smallest share of quali fictitious for 
that profession, and who could only very seriously injure it and its 
abler practitioners. '*It is a notorious fact that the uuiuIkt of 
dentists in the Uniteil States was nearly doublwl in the two years 
following 183(>.''* 

Also, but few years Iwfore (1833-1835), it wits shown through the 
Crawi'ours an<l Mai Ian on how precarious a position the dentistry of 
the time was fixed, and how unformed was the public mind in its 
regard. Without scientific ability, i)restige, or reputation, these 
charlatans had quietly and with (certainty usurj>ed such a place in the 
public view of the profession tis they were by no meims in justice 
entitled to, and had, through the simple agency of a flourish of 
trumpets, so to speak, endangered the very existence of that profes- 
sion in a scientific view. 

As long before as 1817, Dr. Hayden had broached the idea of a 
national convention of dentists ;t but the '* pear was not ripe," fop 
dentistry then api>ear(Hl secure. From time to time he renewtM.! his 
attempts only to fail again. 

But when he made a final effort in 1838,1 he was more successful. 
In the crusjide against the Crawcours the prof(»ssion had descried 
some of the advantages resulting from assoc^iated effort, and, again 
threatened, it seizetl the op}K)rtunity offered by Dr. Hayden's id(?a. 

AJ>out the year 1837 was instituted in New York city an associ- 



* American .Tnurnnl of Dental Science, Ist Series*, vol. vii. p. 207. 
t lli'l., vol. i. p. 246. I Ihid. 
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Article 11, Of the Name of the Society. 

The Society shall be known and designated by the name and title 
of " The American Society of Dental Surgeons." 

Article III. Of the Officers of the Society. 

Sec. 1. The officers of the Society shall consist of a President and 
three Vice-Presidents, a Recording and a Corresponding Secretary, a 
Treasurer, a Librarian, an Executix'b, an Examining, and a Publish- 
ing Committee. 

Scc\ 2. The election of the above-named officers shall be by ballot 
at a regular annual meeting of the Society, a majority of votes deter- 
mining the election. 

Article IV. Of Members of the Society. 

There shall be two classes of members, known and recognized as 
Acting Members or Fellows, and Honorary Meml)ers, the former 
consisting of those who subscribe this constitution, either personally 
or by proxy, and pay into the treasury the annual dues required by 
this constitution, and the latter embracing such members as are 
merely elected to membership. 

Article V. Of tfie Requmtions of Membership. 

Sec. 1. Each and every Acting Member of this Society shall either 
have been such by virtue of his attendance in person, by proxy, or 
by letter at the time of its formation, or as shall l)e afterwards 
elected, as prescTibed by this constitution, and subscril^e to the same. 

Sec. 2. Each and every Acting Member shall pay into the treasury 
of the Society the annual sum of five dollars, for the benefit of its 
funds. 

Sec. 3. Each and every Acting Member shall be required to attend 
the Society at least once in three years, unless excused by the Society. 

AHicle VI. Of the Election of Members. 

All members of the Society, excepting those who were Acting 
Members at the time of forming the same and establishing this con- 
stitution, shall be elected as follows, viz. : The candidate for mem- 
bership shall be proposed at a regular meeting by the Executive 
Committee, whereupon two tellers shall be appointed by the presid- 
ing officer, who shall collect the ballots, consisting of slips of paper 

having plainly written on them either yea or nay. In case two«- 

11 
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thirds of the members present shall vote in the affirmative the can- 
didate shall be declared to have been duly elected a member of this 

Society. 

Article VIL Of the Erpulsion of Members. 

Any member of this Society may be expelled for immoral conduct, 
malpractice in business, or other sufficient cause, on motion of one 
member, seconded by another at any regular meeting of the Society, 
in which case a majority of three-fourths of the members present 
shall be required. 

Article VIII, Of the Meetings of the Society. 

The meetings of the Society shall l>e held annually by adjournment, 
from time to time, and from place to place, agreeably to the will of 
the Society. 

Article IX. Of the Resources of the Society. 

Sec. 1. The Societv mav receive contributions of money, books, or 
other property, which may be either used or sold in aid of its pur- 
poses. 

Sec. 2. Each and ever\' candidate examined and admitted to mem- 
bership, shall pay to the treasurer a fee of twenty-five dollars before 
receiving his diploma. 

Sec. 3. Each and every j)erson who shall become an active mem- 
ber of the Society by election, shall pay ten dollars for the benefit of 
its funds, which shall entitle him to a diploma. 

Article X. Of the Disposition of the Funds of the Society. 

The funds of the Society may be appropriated to the purchase of 
lands, tenements, chemiciil or philosophi(»al apparatus, the publishing 
of l)Ooks, tracts, and other papers and documents, and to such chari- 
table objects as shall hereinafter l>e enumenitcd. 

Article XL Of the Distribution of the Effects of this Society in the 

event of its Jinal dissolution. 

Sec. 1. In «ise a dissolution of the Society shall at any time be 
pr()j)osed, a meeting shall In? called sj>ecially for that pur{X)se, and 
the consent of three-fourths of its members shall be required to 
effect it. 

Sec. 2. Should the Society thus Ix? dissolved by its own act, the 
pro|)erty belonging to it shall l)e sold by order of the President, or 
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' by any ihrec Fellows who shall obtain tuithority from a mnjorily of 
tile living and euliscribiiig members, luiil lh« assets of sale shall be 
equally diviJetl among the subscriblnji; iiiifnit»ers. 

Article XII, Of the IndiitpfnaahU QiialljIcnlioiiH of Cnndithtrt ir/to 
have never yd ciifemt upoji profrsifional practicr. 
Bee. 1. The mndiJatf shall Iw at li'ast twenty -one years of age; 
shall have a good English etiiication ; shall produce evideiiee of unex- 
ceptionable mom] character; and shall have studied and pructiced 
for tlic full term of two years with some practical dentist known aa 
such to this Society. 

Sec, 2. Xo candidate for memWrship who has the diploma of any 

I dental college, regularly ehnrtentl in any of the Uniled Slates, shall 

' be subjected to re-examination by (he Examining Committee nf this 

, Society, but shall Ije entitled to a diploma bv coiiiplying with the By- 

Liiws. 

Artidc XIII. Of tfte Quorum rctjuirnl lo trniui'ict biutineiui, aiul of 
the aonlint/ency of Uitre betny no (jiiorum prrjifHt ai any meeting. 
Sec. 1. Seven acting members, or Fellows, of the Society, l)esides 

the President or chairman, shall he necessary for the tmnaaclion of 

business at the opening of any annual meeting. 

Sec 2. In the event that a rjnorum cannot Iw obtained at any 

regular meeting of the Society, the time of meeting on iJie following 

year shall he the second Tuesday of August, at the place the same as 

on ibe preceding year. 

AHicle XIV. Of the Oiaritable ObjectB of the Swieft/. 

Sec. 1, Any surplus monej's in the trawnry may be approprialc<l, 

at any regular meeting of the Society, for the aid and relief of ibe 

widows and orphans of deceased mcmbeps, or for the benefit of living 

L members reiluced to want, by sickness op other calamity, it being 

I provided that no such appropriation shall bo made without the con- 

I Beat of two-thirds of the raetdbers present. 

See. 2. Other charitable or patriotic appropriations may be made 
at any regular meeting ol' the Society, by a majority of tbrt.'c-fourths 
of the members present. 

Soe. 3. The ['resident may at any time give pecuniary a^istance 
to liny member, or to the surviving family of any deceased member, 
out of any monej's in Ute treasury, deposited there by benevolent 
individuals. 
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Fsocictr, great rare should be taken to admit into it only such meiaWrs 

!ould bo relli-d upon to rariy ont iu objecits to the full ; that " the 

[ more 6sed and pereniplory in its reftrictionn — the more exacting in its 

. rcqnisitioni* as to the attainments am) qualificatiunx of ibi nK'mliers" 

— tlie greater wonld Ijg its iufliienco, and tlie higher could its aims 

ud retiuiremtnts ba kept withuut danger to ita existence. Of this 

fri-cdora of cnlrantw to the brotJicrhood, Dr, J. 11. Foster said,* 

" I'h'is was thu first );roat error, an<l the most fatal ; it was the cause 

of all that xtrifi.', biokcring, ami (Miitentiun n-hich marked its career." 

] Even Dr. Huydeii, llic prime mover and soul of the culorprise, ia 

I reported to have saiil,t "that the Siiciety was founded upon prind- 

ples which he did not approve, and that there had not been suSicienl 

I circumsjKction" in its organization. 

The firat meeting of the Society was taken up wholly by teehnii^l 
business. But at the next meeting, in 1841, it was free to att<.>nd to 
other matters; and here appeared the old enemy in the shape of 
" amalgam," intrudun-d by the following question for discussion, pro- 
pounded in a letter from Dr. J. H. Kostcr;^ "Are there cases in 
f which it 18 cssi^ntially advisable and imiwptant that teeth should be 
I filled, in which gold foil aumot be used and other articles l>o substi- 
I tuted, i» aa to preserve the teeth a sniHcieut time to comt>enaat(! for 
I the operation ?" 

On this firebrand a committee was appointetl to take action, and 
I returned a report " That the use of lithodeon, mineral paste, and all 
[ otlier eubstanecs of which meivuri/ is an ingredient, is ii\jurionK Id the 
I Ueth, and that there is do tooth in which caries in it can be arr{<»Ied 
[ and tlH! organ rendered serviceable by being lilleil in which gold 
[ cannot be employed." g This re|K)rt was unanimously a<lopl^. 

But, us Uofi been seon,li the enemy wan so far from l>eingd&«lruye<l 
I by this that it even incrca.sed in vigitr. Consequently, in 1«4;J, a 
I rvsolution was adopted dctOnring the use of amalgam to be malprao- 
I ticv; and again, in 1844, that the recording secretary give notit« to 
[each member uhargcil by another with using " mineral paste," that 
ich use had l>ecii dei.-larcd by the S^-iety U) be malpractice, and that 
\ any tbereaner jiersisting in it« u^' would have their cases acted on 
I by the Society.^ Finally, at the meeting of liii!}, the Society passed 
I those resolutions, and drew up that document, which have since 

* AiTisrieHD JuurnsI uf Dental Sciencr, III Seria, vol- ii. p. 2M. 
t Ibid. t Ibid., p. 285. 

iSw"PUalic ?»»!!■,•«," snd "AmiiljjBin W«r." [| Ibid. 
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become part and parcel of history as the '^ amalgam protest and 
pledge."* 

The consequence of these measures, since proved to have been 
much more vigorous than politic, was an immediate reduction in the 
membership of the Society, partly through expulsion, but principally 
from voluntary withdrawal, and a great decline in its influence; 
which, in fact, had never l)een so marked as it was primarily hoped 
it would become. The attention of the Society to its own interne- 
cine warfare had prevented the agitation of subjects of much more 
real moment to the profession. Says F()ster,t " It was this vexed 
and agitated question (amalgam), and this only, that was discussed, 
so that the true objects of the Society were made null and void." 

In 1850 it became so apparent that the Society had been pursuing 
a wrong course, that an effort was made to reinstate it in the good 
will of the general profession by rescinding the obnoxious " pledge" 
resolutions ; but so much of the old leaven still clung to it, that the 
manner in which this was done served onlv to debase instead of ele- 
vate its |)osition. To the inten^ie disappointment of its friends and 
well-wishers, it refused the noble part of open and candid acknowl- 
edgment of faultiness, and substituted an evasive and equivocal 
course ;X for it took the double (and doubly false) ground that the 
rescinded resolutions had accomplished their object, and that the So- 
ciety was no longer to be considered responsible, to the community 
or the profession, in the matter. So ignoble was this course held, 
even by some of the members, that resignations of fellowship were 
its immediate consequence. 

From this time forth, the Society wjis no longer even what it had 
been. Its authority and influence were lessened by its own act, and 
other societies and associations, in more j)opular repute and with 
e<|ually high and more lil>eral pretensions, were springing up around 
it, and secured to themselves the most eligible members. At length, 
at the meeting of May 9th, 1855, a preliminary resolution was 
adopted directing the President (Dr. Towiisend) to call a meeting to 
consider the question of the dissolution of the Society. This meeting 
convene<l in Philadelphia, August 1st, 1855, when the subject of dis- 
solution was referred to a committee, which re|>orted adversely, but 



♦ Thov are in(»re fully reported in '• Pluslie Fillinj^s," and '* AniHlgum "War," 
which s«'e. 

t Ainericjin Journtil of Dentiil Scionco, 1st Seric;*, vol. ix. p. 286. 

J S««e report of the oonimiltee on ro-cinding iho umalgHm pledge, American 
Journal of Dental Science, 2d Series?, vol. i. p. 66. 
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wliicli was continued, willi power of further action, and tlio Society 
■lijounied as usual, to mt'et iu New York on llie first Tue^ny in 
Aii^ist, 18ol3. Ou iliut ilnv, after eovenil vain att£iu[>ti( to stvur^ 
the- uttendunce of ii qunniin (which wa^ finally oblainetl), the cun- 
tiriutU committee offi^re*! a rejHirt, — vhieh was adojitod* — "That 
wo d«em it expedient to dissolve tlila a»«ociatioii, and thut it be and 
i« hereby adjourned nine dit." 

Thus ill gloriously died the "American Society of Dental Hur- 
goons." Organiited etxtveii years before, nnder tlie niiiet flatterin); 
aus|iice6 and witli u rneuibcivliip never since surpassed in this (.xjun- 
try in higli profe^«iolml ability and private reputation, it bad, by a 
mistukcn course of conduct obstinately |)ersiste<l in, defeated its own 
objects and worked its own ruin. It had endeavored to tMustitiitc 
itself a professional arbiter and court of final adjudication. Hucii as- 
sumption iiiis ever been exiuitly oppose*! to the spirit of our institu- 
(Jonsatiil the instincts of a liberal and enlightened ooinninnity. The 
conet^uences of such procedure could not but be evident, and were 
it8 legitimate result. 

THE VritOISIA SOCIETY OF SUKOEdN UENTL'mi 

was the next oi^idzation to tlie American 8o<-iety of Dental Sur- 
I geons in point of time, lielng organized the 12th of December, 1842, 
I at Kiohmond, Va. Its objects, as stated tn resolution, t were, tn 
I beuellt the science and tlie community, and "to distinguish and re- 
I ward merit, and discountenance and expose quackery aud charlaUin- 

ism." Dr. J. D. McCalw, iu secretary and the prime mover in the 
I enterprise, continuoti this by saying,! "Too long haa our favorite 
i sciciice been considered a mere iiicclmuical trade, into which every 

unprepared quack, acquainted with the m«e of email tools, might ob- 
, trude himself ut pleasure." This association was duly mcorporate<l 
i nnder the ordinary statutes of the State of Virginia regarding cor- 
I pomtions.g It was the lirst Incor^wrated dental »oi-icty in the world. 
Tlie principal recorded act of this association is iu relation to the 
I action of the American Society of Dental Surgeons on amalgam, and 
I 18 embodied in a resolution having the powijr of a by-law, parsed 
I October, 1845, to the following eflect: " Rtmlveii, That we believe 
I the use of all pastes and cements, of which niercuty is a part, en- 

• Denial N*w« Lctlt^r, vol. x. p. 87. 

t American J'lUrnaJ of Denial Sclonco, lit Sorlo), vol. lit. p. 140. 

X Ibid., p. 227. { Ibid., vul. V. p. 247. 
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tirely unfit for, and highly objectionable^ as fillings for carious teeth 
— that the use of them in dental practice is empirical, and is hereby 
declared to be malpractice, liesolved. That while we reprobate the 
use of all such mercurial preparations, and will execute our laws 
with fidelity and promptness, we claim no authority over the opin- 
ions of our members, nor will we ever require of them other pledges 
than those which exist among honorable men, united for the purpose 
of improving and elevating a noble science.''* 

Extended comment on the above is unnecessary. Suffice it to say 
that the Virginia society by it avoided one of the reefs on which its 
sister society went down ; but how far other dangers were evaded by 
it we cannot determine. It never attained to prominence in the pro- 
fession, and there are no existing data which we have been able to 
obtain that determine the [period of its dissolution. 

THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY A&SOCIATION OF DENTAL SURGEONS 

was organized August 13th, 1844, and is the third in time of the den- 
tal societies of this country', and the oldest now in existence. It was 
the first association which al)andoncd the suppression of quackery as a 
cardinal point in its expressed objects, and the first to establish as its 
sole end and aim the elevation of the profession without distinction 
of |)ersons; as appears by the following, tlie preamble to its consti- 
tution :t "The undersigned, practical dentists of the Mississippi 
Valley, deem it expedient to form an association, for pur{)Oses of 
mutual improvement in the science and pnw*tice of our profession. 
Desirous of promoting the exercise of that gentlemanly courtesy 
which should characterize members of lilxjral professions in both 
scK'ial and professional intercourse; believing also that by frequent 
interchange of opinions and observations in practice, by reporting^ 
from time to time, wises of interest as they occur in individual practice, 
we may do much to elevate the character and standing of our pro- 
fession, and make it worthy the confidence of an enlightened public." 

The Society also passed a resolution against amalgam. In 1847 it 
Ijegan the publication of the Dental Rcgidcr of the West, as a quarterly ; 
which pcricKlical is still its organ, although no longer in its {X)ssession. 

The programme thiis sketched has been ably and (barring the 
amalgam resolution) rigidly adhered to by this Society to the present 
time. For several years from the date of its organization it con- 



♦ Aniprican Journal of Dcntut Science, 1st Series, vol. vi. p. 160. 
t Ibid., vol. V. p. 113. 
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tinned to be the leading dental association of the West, and was then 
and has ever been a power for good and progress in that part of the 
country. 

The fourth regularly organized dental society in the United States 
was the 

PENNSYLVANIA ASSOCIATION OF DENTAL SURGEONS, 

organized in Philadelphia, December 15th, 1845. This was the first 
organization which did not, almost immediately upon its formation, 
express its reprobation of amalgam; in fact, its whole constitution 
and by-laws breathe a spirit of tolerance and primal regard for the 
science over any outside issues, which is in some contrast to its pre- 
decessors in existence, — excepting, perhaps, the Mississippi Valley. 

This association has never obtruded its merits and position on the 
profession; but has, nevertheless, always kept in the front rank of 
scientific progress. It has probably done more real work, quietly 
and without ostentation, than any other dental society; for, from its 
organization until 1864 its meetings were quarterly, and since that 
time have been monthly, a record which no other similar organiza- 
tion in dentistry can exhibit. 

On the 30th of October, 1847, a convention of some forty of the 
dentists of New York was held in that city, for the purpose of dis- 
cussing the formation of a State Dental Society; and a call was issued 
to the dentists of the State to meet in New York, on the 17th of 
November following. On that date the convention re-assembled, and 
the result was the formation of the 

SOCIETY OF DENTAL SURGEONS OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 

This association was, in some measure, the child of the American 
Society of Dental Surgeons; for most of its members had formerly 
belonged (or did then) to that Society. The new body was intended 
as a sort of correction of the old. Its members, aware of the error 
of the parent body in neglecting those questions which were of 
practical moment to the profession, went to the other extreme in 
endeavoring to avoid it. They adopted every measure which ap- 
peared to be of any value in carrying out the idea of practicality; 
the most prominent of which was the establishment of an infirmary, 
with clinical practice by the members. 

But, while they guarded so zealously some of the doors to success, 
others were unheeded; and the enemy at these crept silently in. The 
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restrictions and qualifications as to membership were even less rigor- 
ous tlian with the American Society of Dental Surgeons; and the 
spirit of professional freedom and liberality was carried so far that 
an attempt was made to confer diplomas upon each of the members, 
without regard to their real qualifications or claims for such a dis- 
tinction; this was defeated, however, but is useful as showing the 
aywnu^ of the association. 

Where the fire burnt so fiercely, it could not but consume its fuel 
at a rapid rate ; and as no more was forthcoming, it soon died a\^'ay. 
For several meetings the S<K'iety was occupied in arranging arid per- 
fec^ting its many schemes for professional aggrandizement; but when 
the time came to put them in practice, they were found to i)erform 
but poorly, and the interest of the members in their work, at first so 
keen and vigorous, became gradually less, and finally ceased entirely. 
We have not been able to obtain any data respecting the decease of 
this association, but it is certain that it occurred not a verj' long 
time after its birth. 

At the same time that the proposition for a dissolution of the 
American Scwiety of Dental Surgeons was presented, a su^estion 
was advanced by the committee making the report (in consequence 
of remarks in the address of the President, Dr. E. Townsend), that 
an effort should l)e made to form another society, without any re- 
strictions, so that every one in the country claiming to be a dentist 
could l)e received as a member.* 

It is evident that the American Society had at length l)econie 
awake to a knowleiljje of the fact that if thev would be the leaders 
of dental progress, they could not also l)e its drivers ; that fon*e, in 
conducting public sentiment, was an element not always to be safely 
handled. But, in looking for the causes of their ill success in former 
years, they saw, plainest of all, and as very apparent and sufficient 
obstacles, certain enactments growing, as they imagined, out of a 
system of laws which they had established, in the sha{>e of a consti- 
tution. Immeiliatcly attributing to this instrument the troubles pre- 
viously undergone, they sought, by establishing an institution " with- 
out restrictions,** to obviate any similar future difficulties. They also 
judged that an ass<x'iation which should aim to include the majority 
of dentists in its ranks, must inter|Kxse as few obstacles as possible to 
the entrance of memlxirs, and j)erform no after-acts which might 
excite feelings at variance with the existence of the l)ody as such. 



* Dental Cosmos, vol. i. p. 198. 
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Till' n-siilt iif iIk.'^ <.iiiinj<k'rutiiiim wus llif T'lniuiiuti of the 

AMEntCAN DENTAL ("OSVESTIOS, 

; Ptiiladelphia, August '2d, 3<i. and 4tli, 1855.* TIip title of the 

tdy, ns first §iiggestcd, was the " Aiiicritan Dental Conijrr»s," wlik'h 

was, iitWr eotne discussion, changed to that given above.f The plan 

' organiKalion (contained in a series of " Articles of A«ociation") 

»mprehended the admission as members of " practitioners of dentistry 

ttid auxiliary branches of science," — that a majority should elect 

(ocJi members, the voting for them to take place immediately u]kiti 

komination, and to l»e by ballot or rh-n voce as then determined, — and 

mat the meetings be yearly, and the officers serve for a like tcrm.J 

At this meeting upward of eighty dentists became members. The 

edings were interesting, and continued to Iw so, to a considerable 

|iun]l>er of practitioners, for several years, and the membership in- 

d so that at the third session (Boston, 1857), over one hundrwl 

ud ninety names were on the rolls. 

Experience, however, had cansed great fear of " red taiw" in the 
lindncrt of societies. At the second session (New York, 185G) the 
picmbcrship articles of the constitution were 8ns]>ended, and at the 
■tbse<|Uent meeting the whole of that instrument v-as abrogated, and 
e Convention rendered an open one. So fearful were the members 
at an apjiearam* of authority should Ik given in the proceedings 
r the association, that they woukl not permit the appointment of a 
pmmittee, to which to refer a minor matler.g 

At this meeting a resohilion was possetl || providing for the estab- 

lahinent of " a fnnd for the prormition of dental science, with es- 

cial reference to ihe employment of some competent iierson or 

tersons to conduct experiments, — physiologiral, pathological, chemi- 

tail, and hygienic, — as connected with dental science." . 

This apl>ears to have been the first " overt act." to cause any feel- 

; against the elBeieney and value of the Convention. It was said 

r this resolution, — and, it rausl be confessed, with reason, — " Have 

e become «o low as to be mere mechanlcH, leaving the scientific [wrt 

r our work to some man or other who does tlie tiiinking for us for 

8 and cents? .... There is, then, no further need for study, 

. Henceforth, when the day'a ojKirating is done, wo n)ay sit in 

Rir ouvThairs and read novels, knowing that " the man" will send 
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US results when he gets at them."* This was, no doubt^ a very severe 
rebuke to a body assuming any scientific importance or character; 
but it was certainly deserve<L 

But til is was not the only cause for complaint against the new 
institution. The chanicter of its proceedings was very severely criti- 
cised as being much below the standard demanded by the tiroes. 
These were eminently progressive in every branch of science, natural 
and other. Never in the history of our country had it shown so 
much vitiility, such an exuberance of life-force, as then. In the 
elofjuent language of Dr. Mc(iuiIIen, "Never at any |)eriod was the 
icon(K'lastic spirit more rampant than now. The land is strewn with 
the wrecks of broken idols. Doctrines respectable from the very 
grayncss of their antiquity are rudely hauled up to the bar of \x>p- 
ular judgment, and as summarily dispatched. Social and political 
dogmjus that have stood undisturbed for centuries, recognized of all 
men as true and real, vanish into thin air before the sharp scrutiny 
of modern inquiry.^f 

In allusion to the report of the proceedings of the third meeting 
it was siiid, — "Such an incongruous mixture of sense and nonsense 
was probably never heard iK'fore in any so-calle<l scientific ccmvention. 
. . . . Nothing was Siiid to throw a new light upon any subject under 
discussion, and no pajxjrs were read. The conclusion which must be 
arrived at by any one who takes this body of men as a representa- 
tion of the profession is, that we are a set of mere manipulators, but 
by no means scientific men. "J 

In short, and in effwt, the experiment of the Convention was voted, 
by the best chiss of dentists, to have been a failure. "Its day of 
usefulness is apparently passed ; its absurdities censured with just 
cause; losing the support of its best men, its end seems near at 

hand."S 

This prophecy, however, was not true ; for the Convention still 

exists, and meets the requirements of, and is a groat aid to, many iu 

the |)r()fessi(>n. 

In tiiis state of affairs it became a necessity that another association 



should be attempte<l, and this matter was much agitated in all |>art8 
of the country. Various plans of organization were advocated ; and, 
as was proper, the schemes of the two Ibrmer national societies — the 



* Amorican Journal of Dental Science', 2(1 Series, vol. viii. pp. 242-8. 
t D4*ntal News Letter, vol. xii. p. 184. 

X American Journal of Dental Science, 2d Series, vol. viii. p. 241. 
2 Dental News Letter, vol. xii. p. 185. 
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American Society of Dental Surgeons and the American Dental Con- 
vention — were thoroughly reviewed. In the latter the effects of 
absolute latitude in the admission of members were, at lengtli, glar- 
ingly apparent, and it was, after many years, discovered that the true 
secret of failure of these associations lay, not in the fact that they had 
or had not systems of laws, or in those laws, as such, but in the basis 
of indiscriminate membership upon which they had been founded. 
It was finally seen that " the absence of a constitution, laws, or 
qualifications for membership, partakes of the transient, not the es- 
tablished."* 

Defects are always plain to the sight ; but it is not always so easy 
to remedy them. A happy solution to the difficulties of forming an 
association which should be at once stable and yielding, — easy of 
access, yet with exact and firmly held qualifications for membership; 
having a high scientific aim and character, yet into which the tyro 
could come and learn of his elders ; possessing an organized jind 
authoritative government, which should *^ derive its just powers from 
the consent of the governed ;" and holding inherent from all these 
the elements of permanence, popularity, and authority, — was at 
length found in the system of delegation adopted by the 

AMERICAN DENTAL ASSOCIATION. 

This plan of organization was founded on that of the American Med- 
ical Association, and its initiation was effected mainly through the 
advocacT^ of Dr. J. H. McQuillen.f 

It met with much opposition. At a meeting of dentists in New 
York City (June, 1859), among other resolutions on the subject was 
passed the following: 

^^ Resolved, That it is the duty of every dentist who desires the 
advancement of the profession to attend the convention at Niagara 
Falls, and use his influence against any action tending to disHri)lve 
the American Convention, or to create any delegated organization,^^ X 

Against such an animus it would appear folly to have proceeded. 
Happily, the feelings thus represented did not pertain to that portion 
of the profession from which it was hoped to form the new associa- 
tion. A call for a meeting of delegates was promptly and cordially 
responded to, and twenty-five delegated members (from eight local 



* Dental News Letter, vol. xii. p. 185. 

f See article in Dental News Letter, vol. xii. p. 181, over the signature of 
^'Junius." 
X The italics are oars. 
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societies and two dental colleges) met at Niagara Falls in August, 
1859, and while the American Dental Convention was there also in 
session, they organized the American Dental Association, and drew 
up a form of constitution and by-laws which was adopted the next 
year in Washington. 

In 1861 the Rebellion broke out, and there was no meeting of the 
Association. In 18G2 it convene<l at Cleveland with only fourteen 
members. In 1863, in Philadelphia, fifty-six meml)ers were present. 
At Niagara, in 1864, there were eighty-eight, and in Chicago, in 
1865, there were one hundred and twenty-four. At the meeting of 
1870, beside the j)ermaneiit membership, delegates from forty-seven 
societies and three colleges were present. The membership is larger 
now than ever before, but the attendance since 1865 will not, as an 
average, vary much from the numlxir of that year. 

The principal official act of this Society is the promulgation of a 
code of denial ethics, in Boston, 1866. This code, or its equivalent^ 
was adopte<l by many of the societies in the country, and is still held 
by most of them ; but it appears to have sufficiently served its original 
purpose ; for in the formation of new societies at the present time 
it is iK'ing considerably modified. Such change, however, seems to 
have, thus far, consisted mainly in condensation ; which Is the best 
possible eulogy of the spirit of the old code. 

" Thus, this Association, conceived at a pericKl apparently the most 
inauspicious, and rockcnl in the cradle of adversity, has gained fair 
proportions, and exercised a iK)werful influence in the profession, by 
stimulating individual and ass()ciate<l cfibrt. It will be folly to re- 
gard its organization as perfect.'** It has met, however, and evi- 
dently still fills, the needs of the profession in this direction. 



GENERAL STATISTICS. 

Under this head will be pr(»sented a statistical review of the va- 
rious dental asscK'iations formed in this conntr}' up to the present. 
Indulgence?, however, is cravetl for lack of fullness in many cases. 
In the short space of time allowed for the preparation of this work, 
it has l)een found impossible to swure such complete information in 
this regard as could \k\ wished. However, it has been deemed better 
to present even a partial ac^-onnt than to entirely ignore the matter; 



* Dental Cosmos, vol. vii. p. 79. 
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and such representations as are here made may be considered to be 
mainly correct. 

The various associations are placed in the order of their forma- 
tion, chronologically, without reference to any other consideration. 
Wherever possible, the original and present officers have been named^ 
and such other matters of principal importance as arc at hand. 
Where such information is not inserted, its absence mav be concluded 
to have arisen from the reasons above stated. 



American Society of Defntal Surgeons. 

Organized in New York City, as a national association, August 
18th, 1840. First officers: — Horace H. Hayden, M.D., Premdcnt, 
Jasiah F. Flagg, M.D., t^ird Vice-President; Eleazer Parmly, 
M.D., Second Vice-President; E. B. Gardette,* Third Vice-Presi- 
dent; Solyman Brown, A.M., Recording Secretary; Chapin A. 
Harris, M.D., Corresponding Secretary; Elisha Baker, Treasurer; 
J. H. Foster, M.D., Librarian. 

Dr. Hayden continued in the office of President until his death, 
in 1844, when Dr. Eleazer Parmly was elected to the position, and 
filled it until 1853, when he declined serving further, and Dr. Elisha 
Townsend was elected and remained in office until the dissolution of 
the Society, which occurred August 7th, 1856. 

ITie \lrginia Society of Surgeon Dentists. 

Organized in Richmond, Virginia, December 12th, 1842. First 
officers: — S. Lethbridge, President; John G. Wayt, Vice-President; 
/Tames D. McCabe, Corresponding and Recording Secretary ; S. M. 
Sheppard, Treasurer; W. W. H. Thackston, R. N. Hudson, John 
McConnell, T. B. Hamblin, William M. McKenney, Executive^ Ex- 
amining, and Publishing Committee. 

An incorporated body. It is not believed to have had a long 
existence ; though the period of its dissolution is not known. 

The 3Iississippi Valley Association of Dental Surgeons. 
Organized in Cincinnati, Ohio, August 13th, 1844. First offi- 

* Dr. Onrdette, having been elected without his knowledge, nftorwnrd refused 
to be so connected with the S«)ciety. His place does not appear to have been filled. 
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oas: — Je»^ W. C<*>k. Prf*h>ut : A. D. Big^MW, Fini Ute-Pttti- 

^-f ■•.- J«5^-a Tavlor. Srrxs'i lli?»f-/V*s'«7V*.?,- D. P. Honu Third 

ITof-P:-^*Vf^?.- W. B. R'«s?. I:^Korr£^'7 >^t^ryt^nr: James Tavlor, 



J^-f Pi'-.'^'i'-r*'. .i"-:: -l**.>*'r:":- ■:*" iVv*.-?/ .Sw/^^foa*. 



t»rrir.irr^: in Phili klr-i-i. I^>:zi:irr loth. l>4->- First offi- 

Pr>i?«i; C'Sr-trs: — ^r^s-.^r Rv^ertsi, P-^^^i^^i: J. H. Gitben^ 

7"v .vy^V'i •;•' T^rr-r >•.,-»>•,- t* --" --..• .v*^^^ ■:*•*. \V«- Fort 

f^>rr^n:rt\i in Ncw Y*;rk Cipr. V-v-rn'ricr I7:h, l>i7. First oflB- 
ctrs: — L ^.V'V^ill. P'--'*":Vv- J. G. A:L::^"-er. Si'-vyf.jr* ; Gt?«x E. 



S;o" --i —":.v A'v.K''.f .-**"v /i.-'-'V'..'^ 0.« -'.^ :*' I^f%f^J > 



t/..'.>..r:. iS;t •" .-: p. H. A->:c". •T.r-i*-y*>:\-^j,- C. O. ConeJ 

C^r^i':^l^:^i in Co."^ r:. Jir«r !<. I'^-*-!^. F:r?c ^-AnfTS: — M. T. 

P-y:^:--,:: 1^ F. bvk., M.P., ^0-^:7: J. W. LZttle, MJ), 
pY* :-*i..-v- .- A- >: v<-ra:>.>*, A v fiMr. 
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Vermont Society of Dental Surgeons, 

Organized in Montpelier, October 25th, 1854. First officers: — 
O. R. Post, President; M. Newton, First Vice-President; Josephus 
Brock way. Second Vice-President; E. V. N. Harwood, Recording 
Secretary; N. G. Hale, Corresponding Secretary; E. H. Kilbourne, 
Treasurer; G. H. Kilbourne, Librarian, 

This society is not in existence. 

American Dental Convention. 

Organized in Philadelphia, August 2d, 3d, 4th, 1855. First offi- 
cers: — J. B. Rich, President; J. S. Clarke, Vice-President; J, H. 
McQuilien, Corresponding Secretary; Charles Bonsall, Recording 
Secretary. 

Subsequent Presidents in their order, to date: 1856, Chapin A. 
Harris, M.D.; 1857, James Taylor; 1858, Isaiah Forbes; 1859, L. 
W. Rogers; 1860, T. L. Buckingham, D.D.S.; 1861, John Allen, 
D.D.S.; 1862, A. Westcott, M.D.; 1863, J. Taft, D.D.S.; 1864, 
W. W. AUport; 1865, H. E. Peebles; 1866, W. B. Hurd; 1867, 
J. G. Ambler; 1868, J. M. Crowell; 1869, J. G. Ambler; 1870, 
J. G. Ambler; 1871, Wm. Dutch; 1872, I. J. Wetherbee; 1873, 
John Allen, D.D.S.; 1874, B. F. Coy; 1875, B. F. Coy. 

The remaining officers elected in 1875 are, C. S. Stockton, Mce- 
President; Ambler Tees, Recording Secretary; S. Welchens, Corre-- 
spending Secretary; J. G. Ambler, TreoMcrer, 

Western Dental Society, 

Organized in St. I^uis, April 3d, 1856. First officers: — Edward 
Hale, Sr., President; H. E. Peebles, First Vice-President; W. W. 
Allport, &cand Vice-President; Henry Barron, Recording Secretary; 
C. W. Spalding, Corresponding /Secretary; A. Black,. Treasurer. 

North Carolina Dental Society^ 

Organized in Raleigh, October 17th, 1856. First officers: — W, 
F. Bason, President; T. W. Howlett, Vice-President; W. C. Ben- 
bow, Secretary; R. P. Bessent, Treasurer. 

Believed to be not now in existence. 
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The successive places of meeting and Presidents since the above are 
as follows : No meeting in 1861 ; Cleveland, Ohio, 1862, Geo. Watt; 
Philadelphia, 1863, W. H. Allen ; Niagara Falls, 1864, J. H. 
McQuillen, M.D.; Chicago, 1865, C. W. Spalding; Boston, 1866, 
C. P. Fitch ; Cincinnati, 1867, A. Lawrence; Niagara Falls, 1868, 
Jonathan Taft, D.D.S. ; Saratoga, 1869, Homer Judd; Nashville, 

1870, W. H. Morgan; Greenbrier, White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., 

1871, George H. Gushing; Niagara Falls, 1872, P. G. C. Hunt; 
Put-in-Bay, Ohio, 1873, T. L. Buckingham, D.D.S.; Detroit, Mich., 
1874, M. S. Dean; Niagara Falls, 1875, A. L. Northrop, D.D.S. 

The remaining officers elected at the last session areas follows: H. 
J. McKellops, D.D.S., First Vice-President; H. A. Smith, D.D.S., 
Second Vice-President; J. H. McQuillen, M.D., Corresponding Sec- 
retary ; C. Stoddard Smith, D.D.S., Recording Secretary; W. H. 
Goddard, D.D.S., Treasurer ; L. D. Shepard (Chairman), M. H. 
Webb (Secretary), Geo. L. Field, A. H. Brock way, G. R. Thomas, 
G. H. Gushing, G. C. Daboll, T. L. Buckingham, S. B. Palmer, 
Executive Committee. 

New York State Dental Association. 

Organized in New York City, September 6th, 1859. First offi- 
cers: — A. Westcott, M.D., President; John Allen, First Vice-Presi- 
dent; C. W. Harvey, Second Vicer President ; G. H. Perine, Record- 
ing Secretary ; A. Clark, Corresponding Secretary ; W. H. Hurd, 
Treasurer, 

This society is no longer in existence. 



New York Society of Dental Surgeons. 

Organized in and for New York City, March 13th, 1860. First 
officers: — A. Mcllroy, President; F. H. Clark, First Vice-Presi- 
dent; T. H. Burras, Second Vice-President; E. C. Rushmore, Re- 
cording Secretary; B. W. Franklin, Corresponding Secretary ; James 
T. Stratton, Treasurer; John Allen, Librarian, 

This association is not in existence. 



Kentucky State Dental Association. 
Organized in Lexington, April 24th, 1860. First officers:— W. 
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D. Stone, Prendeni; Richard PedcoveTy Viet-Pnaidad ; W. Mnir 
Rogers, HecreUxry ; J. A. McClelland, Treattmrr. 

Xorthem Ohio Dental Auoeiaii<m^ 



Organized in Cleveland, March 6th, 1860. First officers: — ^B. 
Strickland, Prendeni ; H. P. Huntington, Vice- President; C. R. 
Butler, Recording Hecretary ; B. F. Robinson, Corresponding Seere- 
tan/; F. S. Slosson, Treasurer. 

Brooklyn Dental Association. 

Organized in Brooklyn, X. Y., June 12th, 1862. First officers: — 
Wm. C. Parks, President; A. C. Hawes, Mce-President ; Jno. Allen, 
Treasurer ; Wm. B. Hurd, Secretary. 

Western Xew York Dental Society. 

Organized in Rochester, October 1st, 1862. First officers: — C. 
W. Harvey, President; L. W. Bristol, Secretary. 

This association dissolved May 5tb, 1869, its membership being 
merged into district societies under the law. 

Central New York Dental Association. 

Organized in Syracuse, N. Y., March 23d, 1863. First officers: — 

D. S. Ball, President; D. W. Perkins, Mce-President ; S. B. Pal- 
mer, Recording Secretary; A. T. Smith, Corresponding Secretary; 

E. M. Skinner, Treasurer. 

This association was eventually merged in the district societies of 
its section instituted under the law of the State. 



Odontographic Society of Pennsylvania. 

Organized in Philadelphia, May 19th, 1863. First officers: — 
Ja(M)b (iilliams, Prcnidenl; John McCalla, C. A. Kingsbury, PTce- 
PreHidnitH ; I^ouis M. Lusson, Recording Secretary ; J. H, McQuil- 
lon, M.l)., D.D.S., Corresponding Secretary ; Thomas Wardle, M.D., 
Treasurer ; Wm. P. Henry, Librarian, 

Present officers: — F. M. Dixon, President; M. H. Webb, E. T. 
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Darby, Vice-Presidents ; E. L. Hewitt, Recording Secretary ; J. H. 
McQuillen, M.D., D.D.S., Corresponding Secretary; S. H. Guilford, 
Treasurer; J. L. Eisenbrey, Librarian; S. S. Nones, Curator; T. 
C. Stellwagen, C. A. Kingsbury, Robert Huey, Executive Committee, 

Iowa State Dental Society, 

Organized in Muscatine, Iowa, in July, 1863. Incorporated 1867. 
First officers: — H. S. Chase, President ; J, Hanlman, Mce-President ; 
W. O. Kulp, Corresponding Secretary ; A. J. McGarvey, Recording 
Secretary and Treasurer, 

Present officers: — T. A. Hallett, President; M. L. Jackson, Vice- 
President; John Rix, Corresponding Secretary; E. E. Hughes, Re- 
cording Secretary and Treasurer. 

Merrima/i Valley Dental Association. 

Organized in Lowell, Massachusetts, October 29th, 1863. First 
officers : — A. Lawrence, President ; D. K. Boutelle, S. H. Elliott, E. 
G. Cummings, Mjce-Presidents ; G. A. Grerry, Recording Secretary ; 
L. F. Locke, Corresponding Secretary ; S. Ijawrenoe, Trea^surer, 

Present officers: — A. M. Dudley, D.D.8., President; T. Fille- 
brown, D.M.D., L. F. Locke, M.D., Vice-Presidents ; W. E. Riggs, 
D.D.S., Recording Secretary; J. H. Kidder, M.D., Corresponding 
Secretary; H. Hill, D.D.8., Treasurer; A. Lawrence, M.D., lA- 
brarian. 

Annual meeting in November; semi-annual in May. 

Connecticut Valley Dental Society, 

Organized in Springfield, Massachusetts, November 10th, 1863. 
First officers : — F. Searle, President ; O, R. Post, C. Stratton, Vice- 
Presidents; L. D. Shepanl, Secretary ; H. M. Miller, Trea^surer; E. 
V. N. Harwood, C. S. Hurlbut, A. A. Howland, Executive Committee, 

Meets semi-annually, in November and June. 

Present officers : — H. F. Bishop, President ; H. W. Clapp, E. M. 
Goodrich, Vice-Presidents; C. T. Stockwell, Secretary; N. Morgan, 
Treasurer, 

Delaware Dental Association, 
Organized in Wilmington, October Ist, 1863. First officers: — 
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8. Marshall, President; W. G. A. Bonwill, Vice-President; S. S. 
Nones, Corresponding Secretary; J. P. O'Daniel, Recording Secre- 
tary; C. R. Jefferis, Treasurer; W. D. Nolen, Librarian. 

Hudson Valley Dental Association. 

Organized in Troy, New York, December 29th, 1863. First offi- 
cers: — H. H. Young, President; S. D. French, Mce-President; S. 
J. Andres, Recording Secretary ; S. P. Welsh, Corresponding Secre- 
tary ; O. R. Young, Treasurer. 

Chicago Dental Society. 

Organized in Chicago, February 8th, 1864. First officers: — E. 
W. Hadley, President; J. H. Young, L. Bush, Vice-Presidents; E. 
W. Sawyer, Secretary; J. C. Dean, Treasurer; W. W. Allport, Li- 
brarian. 

Present officers : — C. R. E. Koch, President; A. W. Harlan, J. A. 
W. Davis, Vice-Presidents; D. B. Freeman, Recording Secretary; 
J. S. Swartley, Corresponding Secretary ; M. S. Dean, Treasurer ; C. 
R. E. Koch, Librarian. 

Massachusetts Dental Society. 

Organized in Boston, March 4th, 1864. First officers : — N. C. 
Keep, President; I. J. Wetherbee, Vice-President; T. H. Chandler, 
Recording Secretary ; E. C. Rolfe, Corresponding Secretary ; S. J. 
McDougall, Treasurer; E. N. Harris, Librarian; I.A.Salmon, A. 
A. Cook, B. S. Codman, H. F. Bishop, T. B. Hitchcock, Executive 
Committee. 

Incorporated April Ist, 1865. Present officers: — J. T. Codman, 
President; D. G. Harrington, A. M. Dudley , Vice-Presidents ; G. F. 
Grant, Recording Secretary; T. H. Chandler, Corresponding Secre- 
tary ; E. Page, Treasurer ; G. F.Grant, Librarian; R. R. Andrews, 
Microscopist ; Thomas Cogswell, J. S. Hurlbut, E. P. Bradbury, 
A. M. Dudley, T. O. Loveland, Executive Committee. Meetings semi- 
annually. 

Wabash Valley Dental Association. 

Organized in Lafayette, Indiana, April 20th, 1864. First offi- 
cers: — A. M. Moore, President; W. H. Pifer, Secretary, 
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Buffalo Denial Association. 

Organized in Buffalo, New York, May 27th, 1864. First officers :— 
Geo. E. Hayes, President; R. G. Snow, Vice-President; Geo. B. Snow, 
Secretary; J. R. Wetherill, Treasurer ^ 

Connecticut State Dental Association. 

Organized in Hartford, October 20th, 1864. First officers: — A. 
HiW, President; W.W.8he&e\d, Vice-President; James McManus, 
Recording Secretary ; Leroy D. Pelton, Corresponding Secretary ; E. 
E. Crofoot, Treasurer; Chas. P.Graham, Librarian. Semi-annual 
meetings. 

Susquehanna Dental Association. 

Organized in Danville, Pennsylvania, early in 1864. First 
officers : — J. M. Barrett, President ; G. B. Brown, Vice-President ; 
John D. Wingate, Recording Secretary; M. D. L. Dodson, Cor- 
responding Secretary; H. H. Martin, Treasurer; John Locke, 
Librarian. 

Hartford Society of Dentists. 

Organized in Hartford, Connecticut, June 12th, 1865. First offi- 
cers : — John M. Riggs, President ; E. E. Crofoot, Vice-President ; 
C. M. Hooker, Secretary; Wm. Blatchley, Trea^gurer. 

Illinois Stale Denial Society. 

Organized in Chicago, July 24th, 1865. First officers: — A. C. 
Van Sant, President; E. Honsinger, Vice-President; Edgar Park, 
Secretary; S. Babcock, Treasurer; J. A. Truesdell, Librarian. 

• Central Ohio Denial Association. 

Organized in Mansfield, Ohio, September 5th, 1865. First offi- 
cers: — ^James Armstrong, President; M. De Camp, Vtce-Preeident ; 
A. W. Maxwell, Recording Secretary; H. J. Cressinger, Correspond- 
ing Secretary; F. W. Semple, Treasurer. 
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St. Louis Odoniological Society. 

Organized io St Louis, October 26th, 1865. First oflSoers: — E. 
Hale, Jr., President; J. Payne, Vice-President; G. G. Samuel^ Cor- 
responding Secretary ; G. H. Silvers, Recording Secretary. 

Missouri Dental Association. 

. 

Organized in St. Louis, October 31st, 1865. First officers: — H. 
J. McKellops, President ; G. S. Morse, M. McCoy, Vice-Presidents; 
H. Judd, Recording Secretary ; J. Payne, Corresponding Secretary ; 
A. M. Leslie, Treasurer. 

Massachusetts Central Dental Association. 

Organized in Worcester, Massachusetts, November 13th, 1865. 
First officers : — Seth P. Miller, President; A. A. Cook, W. X. Snow, 
Jlce^Presidents ; O.C.White, Corresponding Secretary ; J. N. Tour- 
tellotte. Recording Secretary ; O. F. Harris, Treasurer. 

Present officers : — H. F. Bishop, President ; S. P. Martin, A. A. 
Howland, Vice-Presidents; CJeo. F. Harwood, Secretary; J. F. 
Adams, Treasurer; C. W. Estabrook, John McGregon-, S. W. Cook, 
Executive Committee. 

Lebanon Valley Dental Association. 

Organized in Reading, Pennsylvania, January 1st, 1866. First 
officers : — W. K. Brenizer, Chairtnan; S. H. Guilford, Secretary. 

Newark Dental Association. 

Organized in Xewark, New Jersey, June 27th, 1866. First officers: 
— Wm. G. Lortl, President; J. B. Da Camara, Jr., Mce-President ; 
G. F. J. Colburn, Secretary; R. J. Reed, Treasurer. 

Ohio State Dental Society. 

Organized in Columbus, Ohio, in June, 1866. First officers: — 
Geo. Watt, President; G. W. Keely, B. F. Robinson, Vioe-Prem- 
dents; A. W.* Maxwell, Corresponding Secretary; H. A. Smith, 
Recording Secretary. 
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Present oflBcers: — C. R. Taft, President; J. C. Whinery, A. F. 
Brown, Vice- Presidents ; A,F.Y,mmingev, Corresponding Secretary; 
H. L. Ambler, Recording Secretary; G. W. Keely, Treamirer; J. 
Taft (President), H. A. Smith, F. H. Rehwinkel, C. R. Butler, W. 
P. Horton (Secretary), Board of Examiners. This board issues cer- 
tificates of qualification, under the State law, tb practice dentistry. 

Old Colony Dental Association, 

Organized in Middleborough, Massachusetts, August 15th, 1866. 
First officers: — D. S. Dickerman, President; George R. Whitney, 
Recording Secretary; Loring W. Pufier, Corresponding Secretary; 
Julius Thompson, Treasurer and Librarian. 

Present officers: — William E. Williams, President; Charles G. 
Davis, Julius Thompson, Vice-Presidents; Loring W. Puffer, Secret 
tary and Treasurer. 

North Carolina Dental Association. 

Organized in Greensborough, North Carolina, September 5th, 
1866. First officers : — B. F. Arrington, President; R. P. Bessent, 
J. W. Hunter, Vice-Presidents; R. D. Fleming, Recording Secre- 
tary; V. E. Turner, Corresponding Secretary; M. R. Banner, 
Treasurer. 

Maine Dental Society. 

Organized in Brunswick, Maine, September 18th, 1866. First 
officers: — E. Bacon, President; Wm. Randall, Vice-President; 
Thomas Fillebrown, Recording Secretary ; A. K. Gilmore, Corre- 
sponding Secretary. 

Present officers: — C. P. Sawyer, President; D. W. Merrill, Vice- 
President; G. W. Stoddard, Secretary; J. W. Curtis, Treasurer; 
Thomas Fillebrown, Librarian. 

An incorporated society. Meetings semi-annual. 

Hudson River Association of Dental Surgeons. 

Organized in Poughkeepsie, New York, April 25th, 1867. First 
officers: — E. D. Fuller, President; W. A. Palmer, Greo. S. Allan, 
Vice-Presidents ; L. S. Straw, Recording Secretary ; T. W. Du Bois, 
Corresponding Secretary ; T. C. Royce, Treasurer. 
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Ponghkeepaie Dental Association, 

Organized in Poughkeepsie, New York, June 17th, 1867. First 
oflSoers: — James H. Mann, President; Chas. L. Houghton, Vice- 
President; H. F. Clark, Secretary; J. A. Jillson, Treasurer. 



Harris Denial Association of Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 

Organized in Lancaster, June 21st, 1867. First officers: — Jno. 
MeCalla, President; J. W. Derr, Mce-President ; W. N. Amer, 
Secretary; E. K. Young, Treamtrer, 



Tennessee Dental Associaiion. 

Organized in Nashville, July 26th, 1867. First officers :— W. H. 
Morgan, Presidetit; J. B. Wasson, J. C. Ross, Mce-Presidents ; W. 
T. Arrington, Recording Secretary; R. Russel, Corresponding Sec- 
retary; Alex. Hartman, Treasurer. 



Northern Iowa Dental Association. 

Organized in Dyersville, Iowa, September 17th, 1867. First 
officers: — A. B. Mason, President; E. L. Clark, Mce^Presidetit ; 
E. Noyes, Corresponding Secretary; D, H. Gill, Recording Secre- 
tary; C. Poor, Treasurer. 



New York Odontological Society. 

Incorporated 1867. First officers: — C. E. Francis, President; 
W. B. Hurd, Mc€- President ; Thos. Burgh, Recording Secretary; 
W. C. Home, Corresponding Secretary ; Geo. H. Ferine, Treasurer ; 
Wm. Carr, Librarian; A. L. Northrop, W. B. Hurd, Wm. C. 
Home, Executive Committee. 

Present officers: — A. L. Northrop, D.D.S., President; Benjamin 
Lord, W. A. Bronson, M.D., Mce-Presidents ; Wm. Carr, M.D., 
Corresponding Secretary; Wm. Jarvie, Jr., Recording Secretary; 
Chas. Miller, Treasurer; W. E. Hoag, Librarian; C. E. Francis, 
Chas. D. Cook, Executice Committee. Meetings monthly. 
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American Academy of Denial Science, 

Organized in Boston, Massachusetts, October 19th, 1867. First 
officers: — E. T. Wilson, M.D., President; D. M. Parker, M.D., 
Vice-President; E. N. Harris, D.D.S., Secretary; J. L. Williams, 
M.D., Treasurer; John Clough, M.D., Librarian; E. G. Tucker, 
M.D., D. M. Parker, M.D., J. L. Williams, M.D., Censors. 

Present officers: — D. M. Parker, M.D., President; E. G. Tucker, 
M.D., Vtce-President ; W. L. Tucker, D.M.D., Recording Secretary; 
E. N. Harris, D.D.8., Corresponding Secretary; L. D. Shepard, 
D.D.8., Treasurer; John Clough, M.D., IJbrarian; J. L. Williams, 
M.D., W. W. Codraan, M.D., Geo. T. MofTatt, M.D., Censors. 

Regular meetings first Wednesday of each month. Annual meet- 
ings in Boston, last Monday in September. 

West Jersey Dental Association. 

Organized in Trenton, New Jersey, November 11th, 1867. First 
officers : — Greo. C. Brown, President ; Lewis E. Reading, Mce-Presi- 
dent; John B. Wood, Secretary; Thos. S. Stevens, Treasurer. 

Charleston Dental Association. 

Organized in Charleston, South Carolina, December, 1867. First 
officers : — I. B. Patrick, President ; W. S. Brown, l^ice-President ; 
Theodore F. Chupein, Secretary and Treasurer. 

Lehigh and Delaware Valley Denial Association. 

Organized in Allentown, Pennsylvania, in 1867. First officers : — 
J. P. Barnes, President; E. R. Crane, W. E. Buckman, Vic&- 
Presidents; J. D. Miller, Recording Secretary ; W. C. Detweiler, 
Corresponding Secretary ; M. E. Martin, Trea;surer. 

Brooklyn Dental Society. 

Organized in Brooklyn, New York, December 14th, 1867. First 
officers: — H. G. Mirick, President; C. D. Cook, Vice-President; 
E. L. Childs, Recording Secretary; William Jarvie, Jr., Corresponding 
Secretary ; I. C. Monroe, Treasurer. 
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Fourth Distrid. 

Present oflBcers: — E. Doolittle, Schuylerville, President; C. H. 
Tilton, Vtce-PreMefnt ; C. E. Stacks^ Secretary ; C. F. Rich^ Trea^ 
urer. 

Fifth District. 

Present officers : — F. D. Nellis, Syracuse, President ; H. W. 
Tompkins, Clayville,, Vice-President; John 8. Marshall^ Syracuse, 
Secretary; Greorge Elliott, Syracuse, li'easurer. 

Sixth District. 

Present officers: — F. B. Darby, Elmira, President; F. S. Howe, 
Vice-President; G. L. Holden, Secretary; S. H. McCall, Treasurer. 

Seventh District. 

Present officers: — Frank French, Rochester, President; J. Requa, 
Vice-President; J. E. Line, Secretary; F. E. Howard, Treasurer. 

Mghth Distri4i. 

Present officers: — C. W. Stain ton, Buffiilo, President; G. B. Snow, 
Vice-President; G. C. Daboll, Secretary; W. A. Barrows, Treasurer. 

Cumberland VaUey Dental Society. 

m 

Organized in Carlisle, Pennsylvania, October 16th, 1868. First 
officers : — J. L. Suesserott, President; J. W. Bender, Vice-President; 
Geo. W. Neidich, Secretary ; J. C. Miller, Treasurer. 

East Tennessee Dental Association. 

Organized in Knoxville, Tennessee, October, 1868. First officers : 
— J. Fouche, President; W. H. Cooke, Recording Secretary and 
Treasurer ; 8. H. Smith, Corresponding Secretary, 

Present officers : — 8. M. Protho, President ; J. D. Morgan, T7ce- 
President; 8. B. Cooke, Recording Secretary and Treasurer ; W. H. 
Cooke, Corresponding Secretary. 
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Pennsylvania State Dental Society, 

Organized in Philadelphia, December 2d, 1868. First officers : — 
A. B. Robbins, President ; J. L. Suesserott, Samuel Welchens, T7ce- 
Presidents; Geo. W. Neidich, Recording Secretary; Thos. C. Stell- 
wagen, Corresponding Secretary; Jno. McCalla, Treasurer; J. H. 
McQuillen, James Truman, H. Grerhart, J. G. Templeton, J. W. 
Moffitt, Censors. 

Present officers: — E. T. Darby, President; J. C. Green, C. S. 
Beck, Mce-Presidents ; R. H. Moffitt, Recording Secretary; S. H. 
Guilford, Assistant Secretary; M. H. Webb, Corresponding Secretary; 
S. Welchens, Treasurer; T. C. Stellwagen, G. W. Klump, C. N, 
Peirce, M, H. Webb, J. G. Templeton, J. C. Green, Censors. 

Bucks County Dental Association. 

Organized in Doylestown, Pennsylvania, June 7th, 1869. First 
officers: — H. P. Yerkes, President; G. W. Adams, Secretary; J. 
W. Scarborough, Treasurer; J. S. Rhoads, F. Swartzlander, J. 
Hayhurst, Executive Committee. 

Texas State Dental Association. 

Organized in Houston, Texas, June 16th, 1869. First officers: — 
M. M. Michau, President ; L. E. Edmonson, Vice-President; P. T. 
Clark, Corresponding Secretary; T. Robinson, Recording Secretary; 
H. G. McNeil, Treasurer; J. D. Collier, Librarian. 

Southern States Dental Association. 

Organized in Atlanta, Georgia, July 28th, 1869. First officers: — 
W. T. Arrington, President ; W. Reynolds, L. Augspath, J. G. Mc- 
Auley, Mce- Presidents ; F. J. S. Gorgas, Corresponding Secretary; 
J. G. Aiigell, Recording Secretary; W. G. Redman, Treasurer; W. 
H. Morgan, J. S. Knapp, J. R. Walker, W. S. Chandler, Albert 
Hape, Executire Committee. 

San Francisco Dental Association. 
Organized in San Francisco, California, September Ist, 1869. 
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First officers: — C. C. Knowles, President; H. E. Knox, Vtce- 
President; W. J. Younger, Cbrresponding Secretary; J. Ball, Record- 
ing Secretary; F. A. Park, Treasurer. 

Alabama State Dental Society. 

Organized in Mon^omery, October 6th, 1869. First officers: — J. 

G. McAuIey, President; S. Rambo, Evans, Vice-Presidents; 

Reese, Secretary. 

Georgia State Dental Society. 

Organized about 1869. Present officers: — Geo. W. McElhany, 
President; M. S. Jobson, John H. Coyle, Vice-Presidents; Charles 
C. Allen, Cbrresponding Secretary; D. Smith, Recording Secretary. 



South Carolina State Dental Association. 

Organized about 1870. Present officers: — J. W. Norwood, Presi- 
dent; J. R. Thompson, D. L. Boozer, Mce-Presidents ; H. D. Wilson, 
Corresponding Secretary; G. F. S. Wright, Recording Secretary; 
T. W. Bouchier, Treasurer. 

Calif omia State Dental Society. 

Organized in San Francisco, June 29th, 1870. First officers: — C. 
C. Knowles, President; J. J. Menefec, S. W. Dennis, H. H. Pierson, 
Vice-Presidenta ; Wm. J. Younger, Corresponding Secretary; H. J. 
Plomteaux, Recording Secretary ; J. N. Myers, Assistant Recording 
Secretary; F. A. Park, Treasurer; J. Ball, Librarian. 



Wisconsin State Dented Society. 

Organized in Milwaukee, September 28th, 1870. Incorporated, 
March 24th, 1871. First officers:— D. W. Perkins, President; E. 
N. Clark, Arthur Holbrook, Vice-Presidents; C. C. Chittenden, Re- 
cording Secretary; Edgar Palmer, Corresponding Secretary; J. C. 
Lukes, Treasurer. 

Present officers : — C. W. Barnes, President; H. Enos, Jlce-Presi- 
dent; M. T. Moore, Secretary; J. C. Lukes, Treasurer. 
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Organized in Trenton, Octol^r 2oth. 1870. First officeis:- 
Hay horse, iV*Kfcn/; C. S. Scockton, Vke-Pmidfni ; E. F. Hanlu^ 
SrtTrf'jfv; L- E. Reading. Tryntv/rr. 

Pivrjent officHs: — C. S- Siackion, Pran^fnl; J. W. Scarborongfay 
Iw-Pinfwlifoi/; Charle? A. Meeker, S^ie-miary; William H. Dibble, 
Jnft2#«rwr. 



OTv:animl May 2d. 1>71. Fira officer?:— J. R Wheeler, iVw- 
cJrsf; W. H. Mar\-in, l^w-Prnr^Id^rs^; J. P. Patterson* SerordiRg 
Sf^fr^f^rt : E. C. Fuller, 0>me*j^:'^isi^ Si^yyfary ; J. H. Sawyer, 



Or^r»n:«d in B.ia^Mi. Ma:i%?aolaaf«rns. Jaiioary 2oth. 1S72. First 

isS.^e^:— E P±^^, D.M.P^ /^-Yw-f^;^-.- J. T. C<dman. D.M.D., 

llof^P'^;(t/'V ,:: C Wr.r*.-3, D.MJ>^ .NoT^T.-^ ; T. O. Loveland, 

Prv*?e-T o^<«s :— Ciia>. A. Br»ckr«, D3IJ>^ Prywdlr*/ .- Charles 
Wiio?i. D3IJ>^ r^r-P-vyi^Vv.:.- T. O. I>>v<JaDd, D.iLD., Sf 
l2n : Edwaixi Pai:^, D.M.P., J-wt.' 



l>rjii::.-:Ni :" P n^in-i. Mir.-h :>:h, l>7:v. F:r?a c-ffic^R^: — J. H. 
Hiiv^r, P-^:^'f'''': 1-. >. Sk:^, •"/.Y-r* >*»•#:,■ Wm. F.Thompson, 
C-.v-'^Tfr. •;•'*'••; >*.->r"-*< : J. R. Caixi^tH, R^VKyyiitfn: Strrttant : J. 



Tr.r'-jt S^Tr^ r*ru::^ ^4«»:»>7r>: 
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Orr:!Lr.".rtv. :r: A:^?c:r. Sf:v.vr.-.SfT 17:^. l<7;v. Fii5t officers: — ^W. 
A. A. FW\:.>, /:— >-vv.; >-->M.-j : R E Grant. Trtmmnr; C. E. 
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Pittsburgh Dental Association. 

Organized in Pittsburgh, Pa., November 10th, 1874. First offi- 
cers: — M. E. Gillespie, Prea/rf^; James S.King, Vxce-Presideni ; 
H. W. Arthur, Secretary ; J. G. Templeton, Treastirer; J. G. Tem- 
pleton, W. F. Fundenberg, Gale French, Censors; Calvin King, J. 
G. Templeton, H. W. Arthur, Executive Committee, 

Mississippi State Dental Assodaiion. 

Organized in Vicksburg, April 21st, 1875. Officers: — J. D. 
Miles, Prc«Mf«n^ / A. H. Hilzheim, O. B. Hilzheim, Vice-Presidents; 
A. Riser, Secretary ; J. B. Askew, Treasurer ; J. D. Miles, J. B. 
Ajskew, A. H. Hilzheim, Executive Committee, 

North Carolina State Dental Association, 

Organized in Beaufort, August 11th, 1875. Officers: — B .F. Ar- 
rington. President; V. E. Turner, J. W. Hunter, Mce- Presidents ; 
E. L. Hunter, Secretary ; S. S. Everitt, Treasurer. 

Alumni Association of the Baltimore College of Dental Surgery. 

Organized in Baltimore, March 6th, 1876. Officers : — S. J. Cock- 
erille. President ; T, A. La Far, S. D. French, Vice-Presidents ; T. 
H. Davy, Recording Secretary ; Wm. B. Wise, Corresponding Secre- 
tary ; Wm. H. Hoopes, Treasurer ; F. J. S. Gorgas, Jas. H. Harris, 
W. H. Hoopes, Executive Committee. 

Minnesota State Dental Association. 

Present officers: — F: A. WilVmmson, President; P. S. Calkins, 
Mce-President ; W. F. Lewis, Secretary ; J. H. Bryant, Treasurer, 

Central Pennsylvania Dental Association. 

Organized about 1874. Present officers : — E. J. Greene, Presi- 
dent; J. C. M. Hamilton, Mce-President; W. B. Miller, Recording 
Secretary ; H. W. Buchanan, Corresponding Secretary ; J. W. Isen- 
berg, Treasurer, 
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Dental Society of the State of Maryland and District of Qdumbia. 

Present officers: — R. B. Winder, Pre«tf«n</ Gteo. S. Foake, Vice- 
President; E. P. Keech, Corresponding Secretary; R Finley Hunt, 
Recording Secretary; J. Curtiss Smith, Beporiing Secretary; B. F. 
Coy, Treasurer, 

Alumni Association of the Maryland Dental College. 

Present officers: — Fred. A. Levy, President; John J. Williams, 
Mce- President; Chas. E. Busey, Corresponding Secretary; Richard 
M. Johnson, Recording Secretary ; Cyrus M. Gingrich, Treasurer. 

In the foregoing list will be seen a marked feature, — ^the recur- 
rence of the same society name in several places: witness the various 
New York State societies. These are not repetitions of the same 
organizations. Succeeding similar appellations may be inferred to 
be consequent on the dissolution of previous associations of the same 
name. 



DENTAL SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 



The origination of institutions for the teaching of dentistry was 
due to the persistent and determined efforts of a very few men of 
markedly liberal views in that profession. The great necessity for 
some radical change in the method of imparting dental instruction 
was suflficiently evident to any observing and impartial mind long 
before 1840. The practice of taking private students was then 
everywhere in vogue, and little could be said in its disfavor so long 
as the studentship was properly conducted, and the teacher imparted 
to his disqiple that which he himself knew on the subjects proposed 
to be taught ; and danger in this direction could not be apprehended 
when certain men of established position and integrity were the 
teachers. But such, unfortunately, was not always the case. The 
best men charged extremely high prices for a studentship. Dr. 
Eleazer Parmly offered, when in England, to receive students, and to 
render them fit for practice in London for one thousand, in other 
large cities foe seven hundred and fifty, and in the provinces for five 
hundred dollars. The latter sum was "commonly asked for the 
office-fee of a student."* Such a charge was, of itself, amply suf- 
ficient to debar the great majority of seekers after dental learning 
from obtaining it at the hands of such as were capable of teacjhing 
them correctly ; and they, consequently, were either forced to enter 
the profession without knowledge of the science, or to receive what 
they did learn from much inferior practitioners whose charges were 
not so great. As an instance of the latter class, there miy l>e men- 
tioned the case of a dentist (!) who offered fully to instruct students 
in dental practice in four weeks at a charge of thirty dollars. f 

Such a state of affairs was naturally viewed with regret by su.^h 
as were above the professional jealousies and secrecy in metho'ls 



* American Journal of Dental Science, 2d Series, vol. ii. p. 98. 
f Dental News Letter, vol. iv. p. 21. 
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which then almost universally prevailed. These strove to induce a 
change in that state ; and the quickest and most surely efiectnal of 
any method to produce the desired result appeared^ and proved, to be 
the establishment of a school for dental instruction. From the above 
(and other) causes came the 

Baltimore College of Denial Surgery^ 

the first institution of its kind in the world. It received its charter 
in 1839, and commenced its first session in the following year. The 
first officers and Facultv were as follows : 

Horace H. Hayden, M.D., President, Principles of Dental Science, 

Chapin A. Harris, M.D., Dean, Theory and Practice of Dental 
Surgery y Theory and Practice of Dental Mechanism, 

Thomas E. Bond, M.D., Dental Pathology and Therapeutics, 

H. Willis Baxley, M.D., Anatomy and Physiology. 

The graduates of the class of 1841 were only two, Robert Arthur 
and R. Covington Mackall, of Maryland. These gentlemen were, 
therefore, the first in the world to receive the degree of "D.D.S." 

During suci^eeiling years the chairs were numerically increase<l. 

In 1841 was addeil that of Practiced Anatomy , Washington R. 
Handy, M.D., being the first professor. In 1844 came that of 
Oj)erative Dentistry, with Joeeph B. Savier, D.D.S., as its first in- 
cumbent. In 1840 was instituted that of Mechanical Deniistryy 
taught by Cyrcnius O. Cone, M.D., D.D.S. In 1849 the chair of 
Chemistry was first filled by Philip H. Austen, M.D., D.D.S., and 
in 1856 came the professorship of Microscopical and Comparative 
Anatomy, filled at first by Christopher Johnston, M.D. 

The present Faculty is as follows : 

Ferdinand J. S. Gorgas, M.D., D.D.S., IJnital Surgery and Thera- 
peutics, and Dean, 

Henry Reginald Noel, M.D., Physiology and Pathology. 

E. Lloyd Howanl, M.D., Chemistry. 

James H. Harris, M.D., D.D.S., Oinitnl Dentistry. 

James B. Hodgkin, IXD.S., Dental Mechanism and Metallurgy. 

Thomas S. Latimer, M.D., Anatomy. 

Judson B. Wooil, D.D.8., Demonstrator of Operative Dentistry, 

B. M. Wilkerson, M.D., l^.l^.i>., Ihinonstrator of Mechanical Den- 
tistry, 

John C. Uhler, D.D.S., Edwin F. Wayman, D.D.S., and Frank 
& LewiSy D.D.S., Assistant Ikinonstifitors. 
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''Eaclicdudklatcforgrailuatiun .... miwtpt*|iapeawritteii thesb 

, describing operations wptm the teeth show siief'imcns of o))era- 

[ tions upon the natural organs, and present an approvwl specimen of 
I dental mechanism; also, he muHt have attended two full courses of 
[ lectures in this college. The following, however, will be accepted as 
equivalent to one course in this college : — One course in any reputable 
dental college ; attendance and graduation in a reputable medical col- 
lege prior to matriculation at this college, and one year's dcntui 
I pupilage; five years' dental practice, including regular pupilage; an 
f aceepbible examination on entering college, Ijefore the full Faeully in 
I eeesion, on anatomy, physiology, inoi^nic clicniistry, and pnictical 
dentistry, including a regular course of pupilc^ and several yeans' 
pmctioe."* 

The total number of r^ular graduates to date, is 613, of which wure 
graduatnlin 1841,2; 1842,3; 1843,6: 1844,6; 1815,5; 1846, 
11; 1847,10'; 1848,16; 1849,16; 1860,11; 1851, 18; 1852, 14; 
1863,22; 1854,18; 1»55, 27; 1856,18; 1857,20; 18.58,19; 
1859,20; 1860, 39; 1861, 29; 1862. 10; 1863.9; 1864, 10; 1865, 
11 J 1866, 10; 1867,31; 1868,26; 1869,26; 1870,24; 1871,27; 
1872, 18; 187.% 27; 1874, 19; 187.5, 17; 1876, 19. The college 
has also nwunleil one hundred and fifty-one honorary degrees(D.D.S,) 
from 1841 to 1871, since which last dale it has grantcii none suoh. 
Total degrees confum-d to date, 764. 

Il will be remlily believed that the establishment of this school 
waa violently op[)o^>d in many quarters, and it was confidently pre- 
dicted that il would be sliort'lived. Hnwever, it lived down opjiost- 
^n, and still stands among the foremost of similar in.-«tLtu tions. The 
museum in connection with it is worthy of note as very valuable and 
imporiant. 

The Ohio Denial OGllr<je ' 

I was chartereil in 1845, and mmmenned its first session in November 
I of the same year in Cincinnati, where it has since been located. The 
\ first Faculty was conijHiawi of the following-named gentlemen; 

Jesee W. Cook, M.D.> D.D.S., Deitbd AtuUomi/ and Phyxiofogy, and 
Ikon. 

Melnncthon Rogers, M.D., D.D.S., DmUtl Patho!offy anrf Thera- 
taiiiai. 

HS Taylor, D.D.S., Practioal Dentutry and Pharmacy. 

• Culltgo " TrifnDi«l CkUlgguo." 
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Jesse p. Judkins, M.D., Demonstraior of Anatomy. 

In 1846 a chair of Chemistry was added to the above, and was 
filled by Elijah Slack, M.D. In 1847, Wm. M. Hunter was ap- 
jwinted Dcmomfrator of Mechanical Dentistry. In 1848, Charles H. 
Raymond, M.D., was made Lecturer on Chetnistry. fn 1850 the 
chair of Hcchanical Dentistry was created, and A. M. Leslie, D.DJS., 
appointed to it. This chair was changed, in 1851, to that of Opera- 
tire ami Mechanical Dentistry^ with John Allen, D.D.S., as its incum- 
bent. The chair of Pnictical Dentistry and Pharmacy was also then 
changed to that of Principles and Practice of Dental Surgery, and 
occupieil by James Taylor, D.D.S. In 1853 the chair of Operative 
and Mechanical Dentistry was divided into two, — Operative Dentistry, 
filled by John Allen, D.D.S., and Mechanical Dentistry, to which H. 
R. Smith, D.D.S., was appointed. In 1855 the chair of Principles 
and Practice of Dental Surgery was changed to that of Institutes of 
Dental Science, and its duties assigned to James Taylor, D.D.S. A 
chair of Chemistry and Metallurgy was now. created, and Geo. Watt, 
M.D., appointeil to it. 

In 1850 the Faculty passed a resolution that a committee of five 
for the examination, in connection with the Faculty, of c^andidates 
for graduation, should be selected annually, two from the medical and 
three from the dental profession. This was in force until 1860, when 
it was rescinded. During the winter of 1861-62, no session was held. 
The present Faculty is constituted as follows : 

James Taylor, M.D., D.D.S., Emeritus Institutes of Dental Science. 

Wm. Clendenin, M.D., Anatomy. 

J. L. Cilley, M.D., Physiology and Histology, and Practical 
Anatomy. 

F. Brunning, M.D., Patholo<jy and Thenipeutics. 

J. Taft, D.D.S., Operative DentiMry, Hygiene, and Microscopy, and 
Dean. 

J. S. Ca'^sidy, D.D.S., Chemistry, 

J. I. Taylor, D.D.S., H. M. Reid, D.D.S., Cliniad Denti^ry. 

W. Van Antwerp, D.D.S., Mechanictd Ikntistry. 

"A inindidate for graduation must have had two full yeare of 
pupilage, [Kirt of which, at le:u*t, should be with a reputable dental 
practitioner, inclusive of two complete onirses of lectures in a dental 
college. A graduate of a res|HVtable meiliail ci>llege, who lias had 
one year's pupihige under a reputable dentist, or a student having liad 
a regular pupilage, and [)asse<l a satistactor}' examination u|>on 
auatomv, elementar>' chemistr>', and mechanical dentistrv, niav be 
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admitted to an examination for the degree of D.D.S. after attending 
one full course of lectures. . . . He will be required to present and 
defend before the Faculty a written thesis upon some subject pertain- 
ing to dental science. He must also deposit in the college cabinet 
an artificial denture of his own workmanship made in the college.*'* 
The total number of regular graduates of this wllege, to date, is 
262, apportioned as follows: Class of 1846, 4; 1847, 5; 1848, 7; 
1849,8; 1850,6; 1851,4; 1852,12; 1853,14; 1854,10; 1855, 
12; 1856,10; 1857,5; 1858,5; 1859,12; 1860,4; 1861,5; 
1863,3; 1864, 5; 1865, 6; 1866, 18; 1867, 13; 1868, 9; 1869, 
9; 1870, 10; 1871, 9; 1872, 12 (one female); 1873, 16; 1874, 7; 
1875,6; 1876, 16. 

The Tranrnjlvania School of Dental Surgery 

was chartered in Kentucky in 1850, and commenced its first session 
the same year, with the following Faculty : 

J. B. Stout, M.D., Institutes of Dental Science. 

John B. Lindsay, D.D.S., Principles and Practice of Dental Sur- 

B. J. Dudley, D.D.S., Operative and Mechanical Dentistry, 
James S. Drane, M.D., Special Anatomy^ Physiology^ and Pa- 
thology. 

G. W. Evans, Dental Chemistry ^ Hygiene^ and Therapeutics, 
Whether this school ever completed more than one session docs not 
appear. The above notice f is all that has been found with regard 
to it. 

The New York College of Dental Surgery ^ 

of Syracuse, was chartered in March, 1852. Its first Faculty con- 
sisted of — 

A. Westcott, M.D., Theory and Practice of Dental Surgery and 
Technology. 

A. B. Shipman, M.D., Anatomy and General Principles of Surgery. 

Ehrick Parmly, M.D., D.D.S., Institutes of Dentistry^ Dental Hy- 
giency and Comparative Dental Anatomy. 

Corydon L. Ford, M.D., D.D.S., Jlicroscopic Anatomy y Physiology , 
and Pathology. 

♦ College Announcement, 1874. 

t American Journal of Dental Science, 2d Series, vol. i. p. 107. 
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R. F. Stevens, M.D.« Cfiani^ry^ Materia J/ee/ico, and Tkerapeutkat. 

William Dalrympley D.D^., Deuwiidrator of Operaiitt and Me- 
chanical Ihitti^nf, 

L. G. Bartleti, A^i^aut Iknioiistrator, 

John B. Wliiie, M.D., iAiiio^w^Ai/or of Analomjf. 

Ii is quite pixse^ible thai, had this school continned in existeooe, it 
won III havf W-vn among ihtr foivmo?t of ik-atal colleges. But, un- 
tonunaiely. the hiiiiJing in which it was Iixated was destroved by 
fi]\* in l>:i5. and its a{i(^iAra:us. museum, and records were consumed. 
The vv>'.it-5:e, aiW this, did not «x*ntiuue. 

Trti Phii'UuJiJiia Oj^u*:h of Ik^nial Syiroent 

lir>t \^-:is ohartiiv«.l in Ma v. 1>.>X 
Previous lo this date, five of the member? of the PennsTlvaoia 

m 

Ass*v:aiion of Deura! ^uriie^ns shortiv alter the formation of that 
S>::r:y. in l>4o . a:ie:np:e».l to pnvarv the pastroge of a bill through 
the Ijt-^:s':i:ure of iiiai >nate. :iKv»r|y^ra:Lni: a dental ciillest, but were 
usisuvvsssfu!. A short rime after the Hoa. Jesee R. Bunien had 
prx-'/.r^ri ::;•:- oiiartcr i;:i«itT which :he oV.Ir-^ was eventually oi^an- 
ix<:\:, :::-,- l\-nr.sylvaii:a Ass».vui::oa a^^iia ap;<»inted a cc*mmittee to 
nrjx'.\: the t5«.«r: foriii^rrly :r.;i..ie :o pr^.vart a ciianer. they having no 
kn-j'w'.e'i^. '-:" Mr. Burv?T:nV prtvi-us s'jocfeNS. They sube^uently 
allvWTL-d ::.r:r i w:i i^^riiioa :.• d:^>p. ar.d. haviasj v»me to an a^rree- 
dor.; w".:h >[r. Bjrv:t:i. :5-.>s;;:is:oi :hv tVIi-.-wIa^ Facaltj. aiid began 
the £rst SC.5C-: "•:: :a X..'Vt:::i.it r, 1>5:2: 

,T. r». W:. :e, M.D.. D.D.S.. .1 r ,, : . •: /V't-V- 

E V Rirrr. M.1X. D.D<.. '. V .>-.. .»/:-. .:".l/.,f:,':. -rvi .>>>'«./ 

R.-n.- A-hur. P.RS.. J^- • .V^ / 1>^. • ' '••v-V- 

E :>Li T .v:.s^:.:. M.P.. 1\I\">.. ".» - - > J«. ,-•>-_.. -r^i Ina-i. 

T. I_ IVuk. :-:_.:-. M.I*.. .V-r" -J. ,->^,. 

T:. - v* -:cv -v:..: '•>:--': .:: v :' u- -rr^-i v.s, lurlri^ -si-hioiiime there 

T-i -.,;-. :. '■-■ rsr. ■.■.•^*\v .. >,•: :' r *. '^'-* -vi^ .^ zf-rned br the 

trjisc-t-^ -> •:. .':-:.•.-: ^ . ■■•■.v'- .•:■.>: l-r-.'l : v :!:- Fj^mIiv :... l^ ia- 
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r 185fi were also given by the truBtees, this time in direct ojipositJoa 
|ito the expreeed wishes of the Faculty. These latter thoreiipon with- 
r from tlieir chairs, ami the firet Philadelphia College wased to 



The J'i-iiiwi/tr<inin VolU'gt t^f Ihntal fiurgiTy 

jiraa diart«red in April, 1856. This institution was a consc<iucnoe of 
Die downfall of the old Philadelphia College, through the eSbrta of 
the menibors of the disbandetl Faculty of that aoiiool. Its first session 
oomtiieueed in Novemlier, 1856, the following Ireiug tlie Faculty: 

Elisha Towiisend, M.I)., D.D.S., Operative Dental Sun/eiy. 

Ely Parry, M.D., B.D.S., Cltanietri/, Mat^ui Mediea, ami Theru- 

Robert Arthur, D.D.S., Principles of Dental Surtfei-y, ajul Dean. 

J. F. B. Flagg, Anatomy and Physiology. 

T. L. Buckingham, M.D,, Meehanieal Dentiatry. 

Louis •Tack, D.D.S., Demonstrator of Operative Dentialry. 

Wm. Calvert, D.DJ5., Dcinongtrator of Mechanioai Dentistry. 

The present Faculty is as follows : 

T. L. Buckingham,' M.D., D.D.S., Oimislry. 

E. Wildman, M.I)., D.I).S., Mefhanictil DeiUlslrjf and Mfiallnrgy. 

G. T. Barker, D.D.S., Detittd PaAoloffy and Tl^rapeidieti, and 

James Truman, D.D.8., Dental IJiMolw/y and Operalire Denliatry. 

Jnmee Tyson, M.D., Phyaioloffy and Mieirotcopic Anatomy. 

J. Ewing Mcars, M.D., Anatomy ami Surffery. 

A. B. Abcll, Jr., M.I)., V.D.S., De^norutrator of Meclumleal Den- 



Clmrles \V. Meloney, D.D.S., Demonstrator of Operative Deniietry, 

Thii candidate for graduation in this college " must have studied 

mler n private preceptor at least two years, including his course of 

Instruction at the college. Attendance on two full iMiursee of Wtures, 

t tlte rCfpUar or teinittr aesgioR^ in this institution will be required ; 

nit Bntisfftcti>ry evidume of having attended one full ooiirec in any 

espectable denlul or medical schwl will he considered ei|uiviilcnt to 

Be first itMirsc of lectures in this coll^. Also, satisfacliiry evitlcnce 

r having been in practice tive years, inclusive of the term of pupil- 

je, will Ite considered equivalent to the first course of lecturea."* 

e stDdeiit is also required to prepare a dental thesis, to treat thor- 

• College Announcemenl tor l»7e~lt. 
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oughly some ]>atient requiring all the usual dental operations, to take 
up and complete at least one artificial case, and prepare and deposit 
in the college collection a specimen case. All the operations must be 
[>erformed at the college building. 

The number of regular graduates, and honorary and other degrees 
conferred, to date, by this college is as follows : 

Regular graduates,— 1857, 13; 1858, 15; 1859,25; 1860,21 
1861,36; 1862,19; 1863,20; 1864, 17; 1865,29; 1866,33 
1867,26; 1868,31; 1869,24; 1870,38; 1871,38; 1872,26 
1873, 28 ; 1874, 34 ; 1875, 27 ; 1876, 31. Total regular graduates, 
531. 

Honorary decrees,— 1858, 1 ; 1863, 2 ; 1865, 5 ; 1872, 2. Total 
honorary degrees, 10. 

Degrees "on time and examination,"— 1866, 3; 1867, 23; 1868, 
2 ; 1869, 4 ; 1870, 3 ; 1872, 1. Total degrees " on time and exam- 
ination," 36. Total degrees conferred, 577. 

The Philadelphia Dental College 

was chartered and began its first session in 1863. Its first Faculty 
was as follows : 

J. H. McQuillen, M.D., D.D.S., Anatomyy Physiology and Hy- 
giene ^ and Dean. 

J. Foster Flagg, D.D.S., Institutes of Dentistry. 

C. A, Kingsbury, M.D., D.D.S., Dental Physiology and Operative 
Dentistry. 

Thomas Wardwell, M.D., D.D.S., Mechanical Dentistry and Metal- 
lurgy. 

Henry Morton, A.M., Chemistry. 

Geo. W. Ellis, M.D., D.D.S., Demonstrator of Operative Dentistry. 

Wm. Grorgcs, D.D.S., Demonstrator of Mechanical Dentisttn/. 

The present Faculty is constituted by — 

J. II. McC^uillen, M.D., D.D.S., Physiology, and Dean. 

Harrison Allen, M.D., Anatomy and Surgery. 

D. D. Smith, D.D.S., Mechanical Dentistry and Metallurgy. 
S. B. Howell, M.D., Chemistry and Materia Medica. 

T. C\ Stellwagen, M.D., D.D.S., Dental Patliology and Operative 
Dentistry. 

Edward L. Hewitt, D.D.S., Demonstrator of Operative Dentidry. 
Alonzo Boice, D.D.S., Demonstrator of Meduinical Dentistry. 
Wm. Williamson, D.D.S., Assistant Demonstrator. 
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The candidate for graduation in this college " must have had two 
years' private tuition [for which attendance upon the Spring and Fall 
courses will be regarded as equivalent], and attended two full Winter 
courses of lectures in a respectable dental or medical collie, one of 
which shall have been in this institution; but certified evidence of 
having had five years' practice in dentistry, inclusive of pupilage, 
will be regarded as equivalent to one course of lectures. He must 
present to the Dean a thesis on some subject relating to dental theory 
or practice ; demonstrate to the Professors of operative and m^'hani- 
cal dentistry his practical acquirements in these departments ; and 
deposit a specimen of mechanical dentistry in the museum of the in- 
stitution, made by himself in the college laboratory. . . . The 
Faculty give formal notice to the profession that after the session 
1876-7 (closing February 28th, 1877) five years' practice will not be 
r^arded as an equivalent for one course of lectures, and that attend- 
ance u{K)n two full winter courses of lectures will be required of all 
candidates for graduation."* 

The regular graduates of this college to date, are numerically as 
follows: In 1864, 6; 1865, 15; 1866, 16; 1867, 30; 1868, 20; 
1869,25; 1870, 41; 1871, 36; 1872,32; 1873, 49; 1874,30; 1875, 
41 ; 1876, 44. Total, 385. 

The New York College of Dentistry 

was chartered in 1865, and began its first session in November, 1866. 
The Faculty at that time was as follows : 

Eleazer Parmly, M.D., D.D.S., Emeritus Institutes of Dentistry, 

William H. Dwindle, M.D., D.D.S., Dentid Science and Operative 
Dentistry. 

Norman W. Kingsley, Dental Art and Mechanism, and Dean. 

J. Smith Dodge, Jr., M.D., D.D.S., Dental PaHiology and Theror- 
peutics. 

Faneuil D. Weisse, M.D., Descriptive and Comparative Anatomy. 

Rufus King Browne, M.D., Experimetiial Physiology and Micro- 
scopy. 

Charles A. Seely, A.M., Chemistry and Metallurgy. 

D. H. Goodwill ic, M.D., D.D.S., Demonstrator of Operative Den- 
tistry. 

R. M. Streeter, Demonstrator of Mechanical Dentistry. 

Alex. W. Stein, M.D., Demonstrator of Anatomy. 

* College AnDouncement, 1874. 
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The present Faculty is as follows: 

Faneuil D. Wei-sse, M.D., Regional Anatomy and General Pathol- 

Frank Abbott, M.D., Operative Dentistry and Oral Surgery^ cmd 
Dean. 

Alex.W. Stein, M.D., Hlntology, Visceral Anatomy, and Physiology. 

F. Lc Roy Satterlee, M.D., Ph.D., C/iemidry, Materia Medica, and 
Therapeutics, 

C. A. Marvin, D.D.S., Mechanical Dentistiy, 
William H. Allen, Clinical Operative Dentistry. 
John Allen, D.D.S., Clinical Meclianical Dentistry. 
William B. Hurd, D.D.S., Clinical Operative Dentistry. 
John T. Metcalf, Clinicid Operative Dentistry. 

Wm. T. Laroche, D.D.S., Clinical Operative Dentistry. 
J. Bond Littig, D.D.S., Clinical Mechanicid Dentistry. 

D. W. Williamson, D.D.S., Denwnstrator of Operative Dentistry. 
A. Rust Cuyler, D.D.S., Demonstrator of Mechanical Dentistry. 

S. Frank Johnson, D.D.S., Geo. M. Eddy, D.D.S., Assistant Dem- 
onstrators. 

C P. Kreizer, M.D., jissistant in Cliemistry, Materia Medica, and 
Therapeutics. 

The requisites for graduation, as given in the College Announce- 
ment for 1875, were as follows: "Students shall be required to have 
spent two full years in the study and pnictice of dentistry, inclusive 
of attendance on two full sessions of lec^tures in a recognized dental 
college, one of which sliall have been in this institution, before re- 
ceiving their diploma. [Satisfactory evidence of having had five 
years' practice in dentistry, .... inclusive of pupilage, will, after 
one course of lectures in this college, entitle the candidate to an ex- 
amination for graduation.] The candidate for graduation must de- 
posit a spwimen of miHihanical dentistry in the museum of the college, 
made by himself in the institution, and pass siitisfactorily a written 
and oral examination by the Faculty, and a practi(»l examination 
before the professors of Ojxirative and McKihanical Dentistry. A 
graduate of me<licine shall be accrediteil one course of lectures." 

That part of the above included in brackets is now abrogated, in 
consiHjuence of the following a(»tion of the Faculty, taken April 22d, 
1874: ** AVWra/, That, in the ju<lgment of the Faculty, the time is 
rapidly approaching when all csuididates for the degree of D.D.S. 
shall Ik* retjuired to attend two full courses of lectures before exami- 
nation. It is therefore determined to continue the above rule (re- 



M!tJng practilioiiera of Jive j'earB) for two years only from this 
Btime," etc. Tlie remainder of the req aire men ts noted above conati- 
Btule tlioee now iu foree. 

The nuniWr of graduates of this college, to date, is as follows: In 
11867, 9; 1868,9; 1869, 12; 1870,8; 1871, «; 1872, 12 (one fv- 
Imale); 1873, 10; 1874, 9; 1876, 16; 1876, 27. Total graduate^, 
|l20. 

Tliia college is empowered to confer two dtgrecs, — that of I).P.S. 
land that of F.C.I). (Fellow of the College of Dentistry). The lart 
Lhas Ijcen conferred only four times, and constitutes the honorary 
K-degree. Thiia this school has conferred, in all, 124 degrees. 

There is, also, a " Fat-ulty jiriate," consisting of a complete set of 
l-dental instniments, to he awar«le<l to the gnuliuile who jmsses the beet 
lex ami nut ion, written and omi, an<l presents the livst piece ofiirtilieial 
Iwork. This prize was founded in 187G, and lijo bi'cn awarded to 
Ekvco grudliutes. 

Tin- Mimiouri Dnitiil Col/effe 

Iwas founded in 1866, its locution lieing in St. I^ouis, The first Faculty 
Iconsistcd of Dra. H. Jud<l, H. E, Peebles, W. H. Eumes, J. T. Hodg- 
ieon, A. Litton, C. W. StcveDS, F. \V. White, and E. H. Gr^ory. 
The present Faeidly is iis follows: 

W. H. Fumes, I).D.S., Inslitulra of DoUal Sciotcr, aW Dean, 
J, J. Mi'Dowell, M.D., Gfiu-rtU DeiKrijitirf and Surgical Anatomy. 
A. l^itton, M.D., Clianiidnj and Plutniuvtf. 
C. Banmgarten, M.D., Phi/siofoffff ami SMical Jun'gprudcncf. 
J. 8. B. Alleyne, M.I)., Mntvmi MnVtci ami Thertijteiilic^, 
E. H. Gregory, M,I>., Prindptfji ami Fraetitx of ^rgery, and 
f Cfinlcil Suryfrif. 

Isaiah Furlx-s, D.D.S., Suri/iciti ai>d Opiratirr DmiiMi-y. 
M. A. Biirtlisoti, D.r).S., Mrcfumt^if Vrntigtry. 
Homer Jiidd, M.D., D.aS.. Lrcturrr on HiMology and Pathdogy. 
H. H. Mndd, MJ)., Dftnonslrtiior of Aniilotni/. 
R. H. Mace, D.D..S., DeinniiKlrainr of Oprruliir Hmtigtry, 
H. H. Keith, D.D.S., Danondmfar of Mivhanlcai Dcntiatry. 
The requisites for graduation in Ihiaseliuol contprehend, — that the 
uididate must have l)een engaged in the stnily of dentistry for two 
l^eors, course ini-Iud»l; ttiat he shall have atteiidetl two full i-ourses 
] this school, — for one of which, however, "attendance on a rcgnlar 
Wiuae in some other respectable and generally accredited dental 
Jiool" will be deemetl an e<iuivulent; and that be "undergo a satis- 
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factory examination on all the branches taught in this coII^e, and 
write an acceptable thesis in the English, Latin^ French, or German 
language, on some subject connected with dentistry."* 

The regular graduates of this college, to date, are numbered as 
follows: lu 1867, 12; 1868, 2; 1869, 12; 1870, 4; 1871, 7; 1872, 
6; 1873,5; 1874, 7; 1875, 6; 1876, 4. Total, 65. 

The New Orleans Dental College 

was chartered March 1st, 1861, and commenced its first regular session 
on the 25th of November of the same year. Its first Faculty was 
as follows: 

John S. Clarke, D.D.S., Dental Theoty and PracticCy and Dean, 

James S. Knapp, D.D.S., Operative Dental Surgery. 

(ieorge J. Friedrichs, D.D.S., Mechanical Dentistry. 

N. B. Benedict, M.D., Anatomy and Physiology. 

Sjinford S. Riddle, M.D., Chemistry and Metallurgy. 

N. B. Benedict, M.D., Materia Medica and Special Therapeutics. 

A. V. McLain, M.D., D.D.S., Demonstrator of Operalife Den- 
tistry. 

W. S.« Chandler, D.D.S., Demonstrator of Meclmnical Dentistry. 

The present Faculty is as follows: 

Wni. S. Chandler, D.D.S., Operative Dental Surgery. 

James S. Knapp, D.D.S., Theory and Practice. 

Andrew F. McLain, M.D., D.D.S., Institutes of Medicine and 
Dentistry, and Special Therapeutics, and Dean. 

Chas. E. Kells, D.D.S., Science of Dental Mechanism. 

Alfn*d W. Perry, M.D., Chemistry. 

John (f. Angell, D.D.S., Operative Dental Surgery. 

FrcdtTick Loel>er, M.D., Anatomy and Physiology. 

Andivw K. McLain, M.D., D.D.S., Dental Materia Medica. 

Martin Viet, D.D.S., Demonstrator of Clinical Dentistry. 

Candidati^ for graduition in this college are required to attend two 
full (H)ui*st^ of lectures, the last of which nuist be in this school, 
** exclusive of the usual two years' office pupilage." Graduates in 
nuMlicino, or dentists of five years' res|>ei»table actual practice, need 
attend only the last course. The Faculty restTves to itself the right 
to "ranivl diplomas to graduates of this college who are guilty of wn- 



♦ College Announcement, 1S76. 
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professional condudj chartaJtanism^ or any illicit practices calculated to 
bring discredit upon the dental profession/'* 

A numerical account of the graduates of this college is as follows : 
In 1868, 4 regular, 5 honorary; 1869, 9 regular; 1870, 5 regular, 
17 honorary; 1871, 5 regular, 5 honorary; 1872, 11 regular, 4 
honorary; 1873, 3 regular, 2 honorary; 1874, 4 regular, 2 honor- 
ary; 1875, 1 regular; 1876, 1 regular. Total, 43 regular, and 35 
honorary degrees,! or 78 total. 

The Dental School of Harvard University 

(Boston) was founded in 1867. Its first Faculty was as follows : 
Thomas Hill, M.D., President. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, M.D., Anaitomy. 
Henry James Bigelow, M.D., Surgery. 
John Bacon, M.D., Cliemistry. 
Nathan C. Keep, M.D., Mechanical Dentistry. 
Thomas B. Hitchcock, M.D., Dental Pathology and Therapeutics. 
George T. Moffatt, M.D., Operative Dentistry. 
Luther D. Shepard, D.D.S., Adjunct in Operative Dentistry. 
Nathaniel W. Hawes, Demonstrator of Operative Dentistry. 
Charles B. Porter, Demonstrator of Anatomy. 
Samuel F. Horn, D.M.D., Demonstrator of Mechanical Dentistry. 
The present Faculty is as follows : 
Charles W. Eliot, LL.D., President. 

Thomas H. Chandler, D.M.D., Mechanical Dentistry^ and Dean. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, M.D., Anatomy. 
Henry J. Bigelow, M.D., Surgery. 

, Dental Pathology and Therapeutics. 

George T. Moffatt, M.D., D.M.D., Operative Dentistry. 

Luther D. Shepard, D.D.S., Adjunct in Operative Dentistry. 

Nathaniel W. Hawes, Assistant in Operative Dentistry. 

Henry P. Bo wd itch, M.D., Assistant in Physiology. 

Charles B. Porter, M.D., Demonstrator of Practical Anatomy. 

Edward S. Wood, M.D., Assistant in Chemistry. 

Charles A. Brackett, D.M.D., Instructor in Dental Therapeutics. 

♦ College Announcement, 1874. 

f This school has issued three classes of honorary degrees ; " Doctor of Dental 
Surgery" (81 conferred); "Ad eundem" (1 conferred); "Fellow of the College 
of Dentistry" (8 conferred). 
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William Herbert Rollins, D.MJ)., InMrudorin DenkJ Paiholoffg. 

Charles Wilson, D.M.D,, iMmomirator in Char^, 

Oe«irge F. Grant, D.M.D., Demonglraior of Jleehanieal Deniiahy. 

The scheme of instruction and the necesnry qualifications for 
grarliiation in this school were originally generally similar to those 
of other dental schools. The latter were, at first, that the candidate 
^' shall have pursoed his profese^ional studies three years under com- 
pf^tcnt instructors, and attended two fall courses in this institution, 
except that a certificate of attendance upon one course of lectures in 
any refipectable dental or medical college may be considered a sub- 
stitute for the first course; provided such candidate maintain a 
thesis,"* etc. 

The sf.*heme of instruction, however, has been latterly changed, and 
is now as given below : 

" From and after September 28th, 1876, instniction will be given 
in the Harvard Dental School by lectures, recitations, clinical teach- 
ing, and practical exercises, uniformly distributed throughout the 
acarlernic year, and the distinction of winter and summer sessions 
will tliereafter l>e al>olished. The year will b^in on the Thursday fol- 
lowing the last Wednesday in September, and end on the last Wed- 
nes<]ay in June. It will be divided into equal tenns, with a recess 
of one week l>etween them. . . . The course of instruction will be 
progressive, extending over two years. . . . Every candidate for 
the degree .... must give evidence of having studied medicine or 
dentistry three full years ; he must have spent at least one continuous 
year at this school, have presented a satisfactory thesis, and have 
passed all the required examinations. The Faculty recommend those 
who pr()|K)se to take the degree to spend the whole of the required 
term of three years of study in the school. But those who wish to 
s|>en(l but two of the three years in the school are earnestly advised 
to pass their first year of study, before entering, under the direction 
of a eouipvtvnt private instructor.''! 

This school docs not give the ordinary degree of "Doctor of 
Dental Surgery'.*' Its degree is ** iJeiifarice Medieince Doctor*^ (D. 
M.l).), " Doctor of Dental Medicine." 

Its gniduates, to date, are numbered as follows : In 1869, 5 ; 1870, 
12; 1H71, <>; 1872, 15; 1873, 5; 1874, 8; 1875, 5; 1876, 7. Total, 



♦ College Announcement, 1876. 
t Ibid., 1875-6. 
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The Boston Dental College 

was founded in June, 1868, and began its first regular session in Sep- 
tember of the same year. Its first Faculty was constitute<l thus : 

\Vm. H. Atkinson, M.D., D.D.S., Hygiene and Dental Jurisprvr- 
dence. 

Ambrose Lawrence, M.D., D.D.S., Institutes of Dentistry. 
W. S. Miller, D.D.S., Adjunct, Institutes of Dentistry, 
I. J. \Vetherl)ee, D.D.S., Dental Science and Operative Dentistry, 
C. G. Davis, D.D.S., Adjunct, Dental Science and Operative Den- 
tistry, 

8. J. McDougall, M.D., Dental Art and Mechanism, 

H. F. Bishop, D.D.S., Adjunct, Deittal Art and Mechanism, 

R. King Browne, M.D., Anatomy and Physiology, 

J. P. Ordway, M.D., Adjunct, Anatomy and Physiology, 

L. R. Sheldon, M.D., Pathology and Therapeutics, 

J. A. Follett, M.D., Principles ami Practice of Surgery, and Dean, 

F. W. Clark, S.B., Chemistry and Metallurgy, 

G. M. Pease, M.D., Demonstrator of Anatomy. 
The present Faculty is as follows : 

Isaac J. Wetherbee, D.D.S., Dental Science and Operative Dentistry, 

Nicholas N. Xoyes, D.D.S., Meclianical Dentistry and Metallurgy. 

Charles H. Spring, M.D., Anatomy and Physiology, 

Joshua B. Tread well, M.I)., Principles and Practice of Surgery. 

Elisha Chenery, M.D., Pathology and TherajK'utics, and Dean. 

, Oiemistry aiul Physics. 

Robert R. Andrews, D.D.S., Demonstrator of Microscopical Anal-^ 
omy. 

Josiah W. Ball, D.D.S.; Fred. A. L(x;ke, D.D.S., Demonstrators 
of Operative Dentistry, 

Charles H. Osgood, D.D.S. ; Frwlerick F. Gage, D.D.S., Demons 
$traiors of Meclianical Dentistry, 

The candidate for graduation in this institution " must have pur- 
sued his profe&sional studies three years under a com|)etent instructor 
and have attended two full courses of lectures in this college. A 
certificate of attendance upon one course of lectures in any other 
reputable dental or medical college, or five years of reputable prao-. 
tice, may be considered a substitute for the first course^''* 



* College Announcement, 1874-5. 

14 
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The number of regular graduates of this collie is as follows : In 
1869, 2; 1870, 23; 1871, 5; 1872, 8; 1873, 6; 1874, 12; 1875, 
12 ; 1876, 11. Total, to date, 79. 

The Maryland Dental College 

was established in 1873, in Baltimore. Its first Faculty and the 

» 

present are identical, as follows: 

Samuel H. Williams, D.D.S., Emeritus Institutes of Dentistry. 

Byron F. Coy, D.D.S., Dental Surgery. 

Henry H. Keech, M.D., D.D.S., Pathology and Therapeutics. 

M. Whilldin Foster, M.D., D.D;S., Dental Mechanism and Metal- 
lurgy. 

Edward P. Keeeh, M.D., D.D.S., Clinical Dentistry and Materia 
Medica. 

Richard B. Winder, M.D., D.D.S., Physiology and Hygiene^ and 
Dean. 

Samuel M. Field, D.D.S., Physics and Chemistry. 

L. McLane Tiffany, M.D., Anatomy. 

A. P. Gore, D.D.S., Adjunct j Clinical Dentistry. 

C. T. Brockett, M.D., D.D.S., Demonstrator of Practical Dentistry. 
H. G. Ulrich, D.D.S.; C. E. Duck, D.D.S., Demmstraiors of 
Practical Dentistry. 

B. W. Barton, M.D., Demonstrator of Anatomy. 

This college requires of its candidates for graduation that they 
shall have attended two full courses of its lectures; except that either 
graduation in a reputable medical college and one year dental pupil- 
age, — one year in any reputable dental college, — five years' practice, 
including regular pupilage, — or an acceptable examination on enter- 
ing the college ui)on anatomy, physiology, chemistry, and practical 
dentistry, — will be considered as equivalent to one course in the col- 
lege. It is also announced that graduates of this school will be ac- 
cepted as second-course students at the Washington University of 
Medicine, and at the Baltimore College of Physicians and Surgeons. 

The Dean of this college. Dr. K. B. Winder, was elected, in 1868, 
to fill a chair of Dentistry in the Baltimore Special Dispensary; its 
Board of Physi(;ians declaring that " Dentistry should hereafter be 
considered as a surgical specialty in this institution, and placed upon 
the same footing as the other sj>ecialties."* 



♦ Letter of the Board to Dr. Winder. 
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The graduates of this school are numbered as follows: In 1874, 
10; 1875, 4; 1876, 10. Total, 24. 

The Dental College of the University of Michigan 

was instituted in 1875, its first session commencing in October of 
that year. Its Faculty is as follows : 

James B. Angell, LL.D., President, 

Jonathan Taft, D.D.S., Principles and Practice of Operative Den- 
tistn/f and Dean, , 

John A. Watling, D.D.S., Clinical and Mechanical Dentistry, 

Walter H. Jackson, Demonstrator, 

In addition to the above, students receive instruction in Anatomy, 
Physiology, Pathology, Chemistry, Materia Medica, Therapeutics, and 
Surgery from the Professors of those branches in the " Department 
of Medicine and Surgery" of the University. 

This school requires of its students certain qualifications for ad- 
mission thereto ; the most important being, graduation from " some 
respectable college, academy, or high school," or matriculation in the 
University, or an examination " as to his previous education and his 
fitness for entering upon and appreciating the technical study of 
medicine."* The conditions of graduation are, that " He must de- 
vote three years to the study of his profession, in connection with at- 
tendance upon a full course of medical lectures. He must attend two 
full courses of lectures in the dental college, or one course elsewhere 
and the last one here. . . . He must sustain an examination satis- 
factory to the Faculty in all the branches taught. A graduate of the 
medical college may enter the senior class, and if found qualified may 
graduate after two years have been devoted to the study of dentistry. 
A dentist who has been in reputable practice for four years may 
submit to an examination, and if approved enter the senior class."t 

As the term of this college is two years, there have been, thus far,, 
no students graduated from it. 

In connection with the University of California there is established 
a dental school. This was decided upon in 1873, in consequence of 
action taken in the matter by the California State Dental Society, 
and tlie department was afterward established ; but as yet no lectures 
have been given. 

About the same year, also, there appeared before the profession the 



* College Announcement, 1875. f Ibid. 
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Ix the earlier days of American dentistry, although there existed 
even a greater necessity for some barrier to the promiscuous entrance 
into the profession of unqualified persons than is now felt, there were 
insuperable objections, in the minds of even reputable and competent 
practitioners, to any application for legal protection. Chief among 
these stood that almost universally predominant feeling of profes- 
sional jealousy which was so long the barrier to advancement in 
dentistry in almost every direction. To api)eal to public guardian- 
ship was to display their modes of practice, not alone to the public 
and unprofessional eye, but to the scrutiny of, and, perchance, adop- 
tion by, the professional brotherhood. Narrow and iHil)eral as such 
a view will now appear, it is no less the exact one taken by the gen- 
eral practitioner of fifty years agt), on almost any question connected 
with his practice. GikxI dentists were few and isolated, and easily 
commanded upon their merits all the practice they could care for ; 
and they consequently contented themselves with railing at such den- 
tal operators as were, or as they conceived to be, IkiIow them in scien- 
tific or practical status, being well aware that they were secure in the 
position they had gained in the public estimation, and caring little 
for aught else. It will be remembered that we refer to the general 
practitioner, and do not include some, who, from the earliest dates, 
appear ta have been entirely free from such ignoble motives. 

There was another fact which also operated strongly against any 
movement of the better class of dentists toward legislative protwtion 
against empiricism. This was, that the majority of persons practicing 
dentistry in this country, was, in those times, composed of the very 
class against which any such enactment would, jKjrforce, have been 
aimed. This class, although certainly not influential in individuality, 
was yet so as a whole, and could not be ignored — ^and might, possi- 
bly, not have been overcome — in any contest such as would surely 

have arisen on the question of dental l^islation. 

197 
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Up>n the establishment of dental periodicals and sehoolsy and in 
consequence of the growth of liberal ideas in the profeseion, the state 
of affairs in dentistrv gradually changed. A college degree and an 
official published organ gave to the educated dentist of 1840 and after- 
ward a superiority in the pnblic estimation over the irr^nlar prac- 
titioner which he had never before held, and enabled him to concert 
and complete measures such as would have been exceedingly difficult, 
if not im|Missible, to have been carried out, even five years before. 

Curiously enough, the first State to pass a dental enactment in this 
countr\' was Alabama, almost the poorest in skilled dentists at the 
time of any State in the Union. This legislation (probably the first 
ever had on the dental specialty) was somewhat anomalous, placing 
the keeping of dental interests entirely in the liands of the general 
surgeon and physician. The old and now well-known objections to 
snch a course operated then much more actively than they do at 
present. Said Dr. Harris,* — " The insuperable objection to commit- 
ting the interests of dental surgery into the keeping of the general 
surgeon and the physician is, that gentlemen who are only medically 
educate<l, as far as it regards dental surgery- are oftentimes as ignorant 
as the m«jst unlearned. The medical colleges have never taught this 
branch of surgery in its most important and difficult operations, and 
hundretis of students are graduated vearlv who do not reallv know 
how to extrnct a tooth scientificallv." It is worth v of note tliat Dr. 
Harris, in ci>nclusi<ni of the above remarks, outlined almost exactly 
the present system of associated dentistry more than thirty years ago. 
He ailds, referring to the Alabama law, — '' Much may be done, even 
in this wav, but the true remevlv lies in the <!eneral imion of educated 
dentists in a ivntral association, aided ami sustained by State societies. 
Such, acting with as much |K>wer from the State laws as surgeons and 
physicians have, will be able to make the profession honorable, re- 
spectable, and useful.'' 

The act of Alabama \i*as approved December 31st, 1841. It was 
as follows: 

ALABAMA. 

*' An A*.'( Rojulating th€ Pnidice of Dental Surgery^ and for other 

purposes. 

*• Sr't^ion 1 . Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the State of Alalxima, in General Assemblv convened. That 
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r from and after the first Moiiday in Dtixmber next, it shall be the 
I daty of eodi of the medical Ixmrds of thi.t State to examiae and 
[ liccnw npplii'antfi to practice dental surgery, under the same mica 
and regulations, and subject to t)ie same restrictions an those who ap- 
ply for license to practice medicine ; aud, in order more ful ly to cany 
I this act iiilij effect, it shall I>e the duty of eacli of ihe me<li(u1 hoards, 
I where the same ts practicable, to add to their body, by election, a 
I professional dentist having the requisite qualifications, which dentist 
10 added shall constitute a part of the board. 
"Hidion 2. And be it further enacted, That if any person styling 
J hims«lf as dentist, or other [terson, shall engage in the practice of 
I dental surgery aa a professional business, at^er the aforesaid first 
] Monday in December next, without having been regularly licensed 
I so to do by one of the medical Imards of this State, as hereinbefore 
I provided for, for every such offense shall forfeit and pay a sum not 
I exceeding fifty dollars, recoverable before any court having jurisdio- 
I tion of the same, one-half to the informer, the other half to tlie 
I county where suit is brought, 

"Section's. And be it further enacted, that all bonds, tiotoa, op 
I promissory ubligalions, or assumpsits, made to any jjerHon or pcr- 
Lious not authorized as provided for in this act, the consideration of 
I which shall be for services rendered as a professional dentist, or in 
■ the line of professional dentistr;-, shall be utterly void and of no 
leffiict; /'rnr>jW^d, the provisions of this act shall not be so oonstrued 
I to prevent persons from practicing dental surgery who have a 
f license to practice surgery and medicine, from either of the mediual 
boards of this State, or diploma from any regularly oonatitated insti- 
tution iu the United 8tat(«. 

" Sfciion 4. And bo it further enacted, That hereafter it shall be the 

Aaty of all pra«ticing physicians, surgeons, and dentists, to have their 

lioenscfl recorded in the office of the Clerk of the County Court in 

whicli they may reside, and the certificate of th>ji clerk shall be con- 

I sUlercd aa gornl evidence in any court of the right of any individual 

, having a diploma or license to practice bis profession, aud recover 

^fiitt debts for the same. 

"SfcfioH 5. And l»u it further enacted. That all laws, and parts of 
Klnws, contravening the provisions of this act, be and the same are 
T hereby re|x*alc<l." 



What success the above cnae 
kit WHS in foroe (it in Ix-lievtd, 



lent mot with during the long time 
the oiK-uing of the Intc civil war), 
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cannot now be ascertained. Its eSeczs were, probably, more in tbe 
ftupprcj^ion of irregalar practitioner« than in the elevation of tbe 
fitan'Jani of professional acqairem^nts in denti«tnr. The latter in 
(act, hosi proved an exceedingly diffi*.-oIt operation, tfaroi^ legislative 
action, in later days and with the mc^ approved fomi of law - and 
great snccese in this direction cannot be expevted of so erode a statute 
and ill times such as were ih«>«e in which it was fciseed. 

The newer order of thought and ethic^s innrodoced bv and with 
journalism and educational institutions wa^ itself so powerful an 
educator, both of the profession and the public, that anv necc^itv 
for legal status appears tu have been small, or at least lightlv felt for 
manv vears. 

Dentistr}', after 1840, had acquired such importance and generally 
acrxirded scientific standing as it had never betbre known. The 
graduates of dental cr»lleges multipiied, and the class of good — or 
at least, tolerable — dentists became alm«]ist as nearly the nile as it had 
formerly Ijeen the exception. Under these circumstances dentistry 
resterl for a [>erio<l of ai)out twenty-five year^. 

Alx>ut 1865, there aro^e a series of circumstances certainly not 
contemplated by those who have l^ieen affect ifniately denominated the 
" fathers of American dentistry/' This subject is designed to be 
more fully treated in the chapter on *' Dental Education," and will 
not, therefore, l>e further alluded to here. Suffice it to sav, that sat- 
jsfactory w'^-government in dentistry appeared to have, at that time, 
fulfille<l its i>ossibilities; and the profession cast about for some 
method which should replace it to a better end. This appears to 
have Ix'cn i>artially effected, at least, by resort to the original method 
put in openition by Alabama, twenty-five years l)efore. 

Several of the States, notably Kentucky, Pennsylvania, and New 
York, attempted to procure legislative action on dentistry, about 
180(Mi8. Kentucky failed entirely; and her State Society is now 
organized un<ler a s|)ecial act of ineorjmration.* Pennsylvania has 
finally snw^eciled, aftc^ much labor and several rebuffs. New York 
was the first after Alabama to procure a s|K»cial legislative enactment 
relative to dentistry. 



♦ In 1807, certain prominent dentists of thut Stato undertook the passage of 
nn a<'l, which provi<)ed, aniontj other thini;>5, that it should be unlawful for any 
but hoIdtTH of <iipU»mas of dcntnl cnlU«ges, or certificates of an examining]; l>oard, 
to practice denti'*try ; and instituting tines for the breaking of the proposed law, 
niakin«( tlie }*ini;U< exoepti<»n to the alH»ve that the act »hould nut *' prevent phr- 
ficians and Murgoons from extracting teeth." See Dental Cosroos, vol. viii. p. 6L4. 
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So far have been developed two classes of such laws. The act 
first in force in Alabama, and those of Ohio, New Jersey, Georgia, 
and Pennsylvania may be denominated "prohibitory" laws; that is, 
they seek, by stringent provisions, under heavy penalties, to forcefully 
prevent the practice of dentistry by any except regularly authorized 
I)ersons. That of New York forms a class by itself, its object being, 
in the language of its founders, to " seek thorough organization and 
the establishment of proper standards, .... without the enactment 
of penalties for the infringement of the State Society's regulations, — 
a law which seeks rather to mould public opinion than to repress the 
unqualified, — which endeavoi's to elevate the incompetent, rather than 
to drive him from practice." * 

The multiplication of dental societies in this State pn>ved to be 
the first indication of the need for organized professional effort there. 
An entire want of unanimity of opinion or organized action on any 
matter of imj)ortance, was felt to be a great obstacle to professional 
advancement; and the absence of any sttmdard of qualification for 
admission to the brotherhood was recognized as a serious evil, which 
demanded prompt remeily. It was said, and justly, — " lyaw. Medi- 
cine, and Divinity have each their barriers erected ; having passed 
which, the student becomes at once the professional brother, but out- 
side which he is, in no case, recognized or given the hand of fellow- 
ship. But Dentistry has no line of demarcation by which to separate 
the competent from the incomiwtent, — no standard of qualifications, — 
and no clearly defined limits. . . . Law, Medicine, and Divinity, 
themselves in possession of the immunities of centuries, are distrust- 
ful of the profession which has no organized existence and no respon- 
sible head. Any man may, at his option, l)ecome a dentist. There 
is no obstruction to prevent the ingress of the unworthy, and nacode 
of ethics such as will prevent fraternization with them."t 

Such points of moment as these could not fail to engage the serious 
cousideration of the l)est men. The various local societies l)egan to 
give expression to their ideas of reform by the appointment of com- 
mittees to agitate the subject of a deliverance from the evils which 
beset them. The Buffalo Dental Society finally took the step of call- 
ing a general convention of State practitioners; and the result was 



* Mnnuifcript of Dr. Barrett in the possession of the author. 
t Mss. of Dr. Bnrrett. 
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iety shall W a bcwly corporate, under (Le name and style as 
(breaaid. 
" .Siwiimt 3. The st-crelarieB oi' each of lh« district Bocieties shall 
11 the TOUUty clerk's office of some county within their district, 
■ uupy of all the proociHlings and rcconU of tlicir organi^itiuii; and 
pehtti) also he the duty of ilio SBcretary of the Slate Cental Society, 
1 like maimer, to lodge, in llie office of the Secretary of State, a copy 
F iti) records and pHx-^ecdint^ had at the organization thereof; and 
B Slid county clerks, respectively, and the SecreUiry of State shall 
|le the same in tlieir respective oiGces, and bha[\ receive therefor a 

e of . 

"Sa-iion 4, At the first meeting of said Slate Dental Society, the 

|hmo being duly orgimized as aforesaid, the delegation from each dis- 

irict society shall be divided into four classes of two delegates each, 

who shall serve one, two, three, and four years reapectlvcly, and until 

others shall L>e elected in their places, aiitl the raid district 6u«-icti«i, 

it each annual meeting thereafter, shall choose two delegates to the 

tate Society, to serve each four years, and fill all vaeanr-ics in their 

Mpootive delegntiuiis tiiat may have occurrwl hy death or ollierwise. 

"Sediim 5. Each of tlie incorixinited dcutal collegi's of this State 

ktv aniiunlly eWt two delegntt'S to the State Dental Society, who 

I be entitled to all the privtl^es, and subject to the same niles 

1 regulations as otlier delegates. 

"Stu^ioii 6. The said State Dental Society may elect permanent 

tombcTS of said Society from among eminent dentists residing in tliis 

1, but not to exceed twenty in number, at its tirst meeting, uor 

lore than five in any one year thereafter, which mernl>ers so clecti-d 

lall be entitled to at] the privileges of delegate members, hut shall 

c no compensation for their attendance on meetings of the Stale 

iciety, except when sent as delegates by the district societies or eol- 

I aforesaid. .■\nd the said State Society may elect hunoraiy 

Bihers from any State or country ; but no person shall be elected 

honorary member who is eligible to regular membership, nor 

mil atiy honorary member be entitle<l to vote or hold any office in 

feid Society. 

"Srclion 7. The several district societies established as aforesaid, 
jkthvir annual meetings, shall ap^>oint not less than three nor more 
tan ftve censors, to continue in office for one year, and until others 
t ohuseit, who siiall constitute a district board of censore, whose 
hity it shall Im? carefully and impartially to inquire into the <|Ual- 
iif ail jmrsons who shall present themselves witliin the dis- 
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tricis wht?^ :bey resale. i^:*r ex^minaixci. aad repoct dwir c^pinioii, 
in wririnj. :o :&e pTv*?>.kci v-f si>J dscrkt skkwt, who sball tboe- 
Df»:<Q :-?f-ur. •I'Q ibe nE«x<n:i>€i>iftn-:<] •:< sud hsoni of censors, ft oer- 
tidoiiir *'Z qiiali£cs:>:n i*> sacii f4Ers«:<«i •.<- pef^ooa, ocnniersigiicd by 
ibe =*».-recirr. asjd c-aricj the fial •.-i" :be said district societv. 

" .N"t;: -* >. Tbe >ca:r I^ectaL S.x^rcy c-f^sniicd us afoiesftid, at its 
£:>?: ::.T*r::::ir ^Lail apr«.-:r: t-jL: cts**.-?^ ccir tn:<m each of the said 
•i:"!<r:/!: ^-xi-r^r^. -arhv sr-all o.-c^t::^e a Sciie l«:azd of ceii&orsw and at 
iLe £rs: r!;^ie:Lr^ of saJ^i t»:«irxi :r>e cirCirtPs' ^ixall he divided into 
ivir •■li.^^j*ir^. :•> rtf^'r '^r.^. tw?. thr«-- 4»i rV^ir j€ars respectively, and 
faM >:j:t IVrr.tdl S«:»rn- *LaIi. s: ea^.i inncal m-^edn^ thereafter, 
apr •:•■-: :Tr»> i.^ira^vrs, :*: firrvr e^ h K<ir jtar* aani until their 5o«*es- 
a«>rs *hall i«e ct.-t?«-c. 13* i nil ill v*.^i>;:e? that mav have wvtimcd id 
the V'-ani '.'V <ira:h 'r otherwise. Eai.-h distt^x accierr ^faaii be 
enii :!•-*] :•.■ vc^* an«.i '-rlv ...aie !i:rc:l*rr of ?a>i t>»rxl of cttt5«>fs. Said 
t«:<ir»} *'i '■eas^rrs shill m-rtrc it Irast 'Xic^ in ^Sfcch vear. at such time 
aa*l i'-a'."»r as rJ.rv shall d<:<- jnatc : and I^cieu:: thtt? met. thev, t«r a 
ma:* r!:y ••f tfaeci. ^hall ^-artfuily and impartfaily examine ali per^Hts 
wh»> :*rv tn*itl«:d :•> TXdriirEiati*'n un-itr the pn>vi5iocL« of this aot«and 
wh'* ?'rtall ppfrstrnt th»rnt?elvt*i f.>r tha: puri«>ie. and repi.4i tht^r 
opin;- n in writin;^ t" the prvsi«t^n: of said ^ca:t iVntal Socitrty. and 
on tJirr r^.^"'mn:*en«lat:on • f si:d t*xird it shall I* the dutv uf the 
pre^i'Irr::. ar'»nE^ai»l. :•• i-^u*^ a dip!«.»aia to >uv*h person or prr^fcn<, 
i.vau>rv::ir.»:r*l hy tht ftcnrcary. and ^^^rarin:^ the seal •>f said Sjcstrty. 

•• .N^.-r.*f./fc V. All d«r!itLsts in i><:u!ar practi«« at the time of the pa^ 
sa;r^: "f this act. and all p»:ri*>ns who shall have receiveil a dip!«4na 
fp»ni arv •Jerital •v»ilp«jt in this Start-, an«l ail srudents who shall have 
striil>}ii and prai?ti'?e^.l tlental suri»er%- with s»>nie -Juvfeditid dentist %>r 
d»rriti-ts fvT thnr tirfTu of tV>ur yeai>. shall h>e entitl^^l to an esamina- 
ti'.'U f.y slid b«<inl vf oeas>rs. l\iia«ti«>ns fn»m siioh term of four 
yetirs shall I*? nia«Ie in ♦either of th^ t'«.»Il«»winir «.'ase<: 

"1. If the studenr. alter the a:j^: «>f sixtetrn. sJiail have p*ir?ued any 
of zhr <^i'l\*r^ usual in th*r ci'il«rtre:* of this Srate. the {w«i«l. n»x ex- 
«^evilirij "■;*• year, during; whi«*h he shall have pun^ueil s-U'^h stii«iies 
shall ••• 'H'l'.'ti^i. 

•"•J. If th- -itU'lent. after the a:j?r ol sixteen, shall have atten«.ie«l a 
i.i>r!;'" V f"jrs.* »A k-'-turvs of any in«.i.>rp<>nteil dental or nie^Hcal 
«^^ll^-.;v in zn\< •**c:ite, '-r eLjewh^-re, one year shall l)e deilueteiL 

•• S'l-fion 1". K\>ry [i*rr>?»»n on refeivin^r a diploma fn.>m the State 
EVriral S-i-ty <hail [K.iy into the tnjasury i here* >t* the sum of twenty 
dollar*, aa'l '.'n r»:i?eiviii^ a certiticate of qual ideation from t 
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lentul sociely ol' any district the sum of teu dullara into the troasiiry 
icreoF. 

' "SeelioH 11. The ileiilal societies of the resjiecliveiiistricts, ami tlie 
intal Hocietv of tlie State, nmy purchnse and hold such real and 
Mrsotuil estate ait the purpose of their re^jiective n)rpnnitii)iiH may 
The district societies each not excelling in value the Hum 
t five thousand dollars, and the Stale Dental Society not exceetling 
wnty thousand dollars in vahie. 

"Seelion Vl. The respective societies herein provided for may make 
Pl needful by-laws, rules, and r^ulations, not inconsistent with any 
pisting law, for the management of the alfeire and projterty of said 
Kieties respectively, and providing for the admission and expulsion 
t members, provitled that such by-laws, rules, and regulations of the 
Bpeclive district societies sliall not be repugnant to nor inconsistent 
With the hy-lan-s, rules, and regulations of the State Dental Society. 
'*SeHioit V-i. All dentists who shall have been in regular practice in 
s State at the time of the posKige of this act, and all persons who 
piall have received a certificate of qualification from any district 
iciety, shall be eligible to memliership in said district societies. 

■'Section 14. The Dental Society of the Slate of New York shall 
B entitled to all the privities and immnnitiea granted to the Medi- 
mI societies of this State. 
I " Sa^ion 15. This act sliall take effect immediately." 

I In this enactment the State S(»ciety (convened and organized oc- 
iTtling to the law) perceived an omission, — authorization to eoiifer a 
vith the diploma. This was conceived to be necessary, in 
ler to put non-graduates of colleges on an equal footing with 
iduates. Accordingly, at the next meeting of the Legislature, in 
!S89, was preiiented and passed the following anieudnient to the 
iginal law: 

I aei to amend an ad eniitled ' An Aet to incorporaie dental 
itoeieliea,/w the purpo«e of Improving and Regitkding Ute Praotiae 
[ of Dfiitisti-;/ in this State.' 

"The people of the Stale of New York, represented in Senate 

) Aweuibly, do enact as follows : 

I "Station I. Section eight of the act entitleil 'An Act to incorporate 

nta] societies, tor the purpose of improving and regidating the 

otice of dentistry in this State,' is hereby amended so aa to read 

i follows ; 
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** * Section 8. The State Dental Society, organized as aforesaid, at its 
first meeting shall appoint eight censors, one from each of the said dis- 
trict societies, who shall constitute a State board of censors, and at the 
first meeting of the said board, the members shall be divided into four 
classes, to serve one, two, three, and four years respectively; and said 
State Dental Society shall, at each annual meeting thereafter, appoint 
two censors, to serve each four years, and until their successors shall 
be chosen, and fill all vacancies that may have occurred in the bciard 
by death or otlierwise. Each district Society shall be entitled to one, 
and only one, member of said board of censors. Said board of cen- 
sors shall meet at least once in each year, at such time and place as 
they shall designate ; and being thus met, they, or a majority of them, 
shall carefully and impartially examine all persons who are entitled to 
examination under the provisions of this act, and who shall present 
themselves for that purpose, and report their opinion in writing to 
the president of said State Dental Society, and on the recommenda- 
tion of the said board, it shall be the duty of the president aforesaid 
to issue a diploma to such person or persons, countersigned by the 
secretary and bearing the seal of said Society, conferring upon him 
the degree of " Master of Dental Surgery" (M.D.S.) ; and it shall 
not be lawful for any other society, college, or corporation to grant 
to any person the said degree of " Master of Dental Surgery/' ' 

" Sedion 2. Any person who shall knowingly or falsely claim or 
pretend to have or hold a certificate of license, diploma, or d^ree, 
granted by any society organized under and pui*suant to the provisions 
of this act, or who shall falsely and with intent to deceive the public, 
claim or pretend to be a graduate from any incorporated dental college, 
not being such graduate, shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor. 

" Section 3. This act shall take effect immediately," 

Under this law were formed one main and eight district societies, 
as re<iuired by it, and as noted in the chapter on " Dental Associa- 
tions." The degree (M.D.S.) has been generally carefully conferred, 
and many dentists, in former practice without any degree, have 
availed themselves of the provisions of the act in this direction. 
Another valuable feature exists in section fourteen of the act. Under 
this section the Stiite publishes, annually and gratuitously, at least 
eight hundred copies of the transactions of the main socjiety. Since 
1869 these volumes have been issued in their order, at no cost to the 
profession. The act thus offers facilities for dental publication 
unec^ualed by any other yet in force. 
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OHIO. 

Following in the steps of New York, this State was the third to 
pass legislative enactments relative to dentistry. Further than im- 
mediate succession in point of time, however, the law of Ohio docs 
not resemble that of the former State ; for it is, perhaps, the most 
rigorously enforced of any of the class of prohibitory acts. The 
following is the text of the original act : 

" A Law to Regvlate the Practice of Dentistry in the State of Ohio, 

*^ Section 1, Be it enacted by the Greneral Assembly of the State 
of Ohio, That it shall be unlawful for any person to practice dentis- 
try in the State of Ohio for compensation, unless such person has 
received a diploma from the Faculty of a Dental College duly incor- 
porated under the laws of this or any other State of the United 
States or foreign country, or a certificate of qualification issued by the 
State Dental Society or by any local society auxiliary thereto; pro- 
vided that nothing in this section shall apply to persons now engaged 
in the practice of dentistry in this State before the first day of Jan- 
uary, 1873. 

" ik'ction 2. Any person who shall practice dentistry without having 
complied with the regulations of this Act, shall l>e deemed guilty of 
a misdemeanor, and upon conviction thereof shall be fined not less 
than fifty or more than two hundred dollars; provided that nothing 
in this Act shall be construed to prevent physicians and surgeons 
from extracting teeth. 

" Section 3. All prosecutions under this Act shall be by indict- 
ment before the Court of Common Pleas in the County where the 
offence was committed, and all fines imposed and collected under the 
provisions of this Act shall be paid into the Treasury of the County 
where such conviction shall take place, for the use of the common 
schools within such county. 

^^ Section 4. This Act shall take effect and be in force from and 
after its passage," 

The above act was passed, May 8th, 1868; but was afterward 
amended, as follows : 

"-4n Act to amend Section One of an Ad, entiUed 'An Ad to Regulate 
the Pradice of Deniistiy in the Stale of Ohio/ passed May Sth, 1868. 

"/Section 1. Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the State 
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of Ohio, That Section One (1), of the above named act, be 80 
amended a< to read as follows : Tliat it shall be anlawfal for aov 
person to practice dentistry in the State of Ohio fi>r compensation^ 
unless such person has received a diploma from the Facaltj of a 
Dental College duly incorporated under the laws of this or anjr other 
State of the United States, or forei|?n country, or a certificate of 
quantitation issueil by the State Dental SxMety : provided, that in all 
ca-rcs where any person has l>een continuously en^:aged in the practice of 
dentistry for a |ieriod of l^ve years or more, such person shall be con- 
sidered! to have complieil with the provisions of this Act, and the Act 
to which this is amendatorv. 

^^ Serf ion 2. Any pennon who shall practice dentistry without having 
crjmplie<l with the n^ulations of thi> Act, shall be deemed guilty of 
a mJHlemeanor, and upon conviction thereof, shall be fined not less 
than fifty dollars nor more than two hundreil dollars; provided, that 
nothing in this Act <hall l)e construed to prevent physicians and sur- 
geons from extracting teeth. 

^^ Section 3. All prosecutions under this Act shall be by indict- 
ment l)efbre the Court of Common Pleas in the Countv where the 
odence was coraniittcHl, and all fines imposc<l and collecteil under the 
provisions of this- Act, shall \ye paid into the Treasury of the C4)unty 
where such conviction shall take place, for the use of the common 
sch(X)ls within such countv. 

" Section 4. That said original Section One (1) be and is hereby 
repealed. 

*^ Section 5. This Act shall take effect and be in force from and 
after its ^Kissage. 

"Passed March 10th, 1873." 

GEORGIA. 

Legislation in this State is of the prohibitory character. The 
following is a transcript of the law approved August 24th, 1872 : 

"yln Act to Regulate the Practice of Dentistry ^ and to Prated the 
J^eop/e against Empiricism in relation thereto, in the State of 
(ivonjia, 

^^ Section 1. Be it enacted bv the General Assemblv, that from 
and after the passage of this act it shall be unlawful for any person 
to engage in the practiw of dentistry in the State of Georgia, unless 
said person has graduate<l and received a diploma from the Faculty 
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of a Dental College, chartered under the authority of some one of 
the United States or foreign governments, or shall have obtained a 
license from a Board of Dentists, duly authorized and appointed by • 
this Act, to issue such license. ^ 

^^ Section 2. That the Board of Examiners shall consist of five 
(5) dental graduates or practitioners of dentistry, who are meml)ers 
in good standing of the Georgia State Dental Society ; provide^!, 
that said graduates or practitioners have l)een practicing in the State 
of Georgia for a term not less than three (3) years. Said Board 
shall be elected to serve for two years. The president of said 
Georgia State Dental Society shall have power to fill all viit'ancies in 
said Board for unexpired terms. 

'' Section 3. That it shall be the duty of this Board, first, to meet 
annually at the time of meeting of the Georgia State Dental Society, 
or oftener, at the call of any three of the members of said Board. 
Thirty days' notice must be given of the annual meetings. Sec- 
ondly, to prescribe a course of reading for those who study dentistry 
under private instruction. Thirdly, to grant a license to any appli- 
cant who shall furnish satisfactory evidence of having graduated and 
received a diploma from any incorporated dental college, without fee, 
charge, or examination. Fourthly, to grant license to all other ap- 
plicants who undergo a satisfactory examination. Fifthly, to keep a 
book, in which shall l>e registered the names of all persons licKJUsed 
to practice dentistry in the State of Georgia. 

^'Section 4. That the book so kept shall be a book of record ; and 
a transcript from it, certified to by the officer who has it in keeping, 
with the common seal, shall l)e evidence in any court in the State. 

^^ Section 5. That three members of said Board shall constitute a 
quorum for the transaction of business, and should a quorum not 1k» 
present on the day appointed for their meeting, those present may 
ailjourn from day to day until a quorum is present. 

^^ Section 6. That one member of said Board may grant a license 
to an applicant to practice until the next regular meeting of the 
Board, when he shall report the fact, at which time the temponiry 
license shall expire; but such temporary licenses shall not be granted 
by a member of the Board after the Board has rejected the applicant. 

^'Section 7. That any person who shall, in violation of this Act, 

practice dentistry in the State of Georgia for a fee or reward, shall 

be liable to indictment, and, on conviction, shall be fined not less than 

fifty, or more than three hundred dollars; provided, that nothing in 

this Act shall be construed to prevent any person from extracting 

15 
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Ceech ; aod provid^cd farther, thai ii»xie of the proriaoas of this Act 
eLall applj to regolar lio»»ctl phv^ieaiK and sorgeoofi. 

~ -SctioA >^. That oo trial of Hiefa indkaiieiity it shall be inctun- 
bent OQ the defeoiant to shov that he h^ amhontr, under the law, 
CO practice dentietrv, to exempt himself from soch pcnaltr. 

**Sention ^, That ooe-h^If of all does collected shall inme to die 
informer, and the other half to the eiiacational fond ot the coanty. 

^*:kctirjn 10. That ail «It:ntk^t:^ who have been in practice prior to 
the passage of thL^ Act are exempt from all provisions of the same. 

".Sttrfio/* 11. Repeals coodicting lawsw" 

We have n«> means of accnnuely estimating the value of this law 
in its results. It appears, however, to be very loosely framed. 

NEW JERSEY. ^ 

The laws of this State and Georgia are almost exactly similar, as 
will be seen by the following : 

"Jin Art to regelate (he practice of DcfkHdry^ and to protect the 
people agaiiui empirit-imi in relation thereto^ in the State of Xeur 
Jersey. 

"1. Be it enacted bv the Senate and General Assemblv of the 
State of New Jersey, That from and after the passage of this act it 
shall be nnlawful for any person to engage in the practice of den- 
tistry in the State of New Jersey, unless said person has graduated 
and receiveil a diploma from the faculty of a dental collie, char- 
tere<l under the authority of some one of the United States or foreign 
governments, or shall have obtained a certitioate from a hoard of 
dentists, duly authonzed and appointed by this act, to issue sudi 
certificates. 

"2. And be it enacte<l, That the l>oartl of examiners shall consist 
of five practitioners of dentistry, who arc members in good standing, 
of the New Jersey State Dental Society ; prorided, that said prac- 
titioners have been practicing in the State of New Jersey for a term 
of not less than three vears ; said board shall be elected bv the New 
Jersey State Dental Society, to serve for one year ; the president of 
said New Jersey State Dental Society shall have power to fill all 
vacancies in said board for unexpired terms. 

"3. And be it enacteil, That it shall be the duty of this boards 
first, to meet annually at the time of meeting of the New Jersey 
State Dental Society, or oftener, at the call of any three of the mem- 
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s of said board ; thirty days' notice must be givCD of the annual 
Betings; secondly, to prescribe a coarse of reafling for those who 
idy dentistry under private instruction ; thirdly, to grant a cer- 
■mte to all applicants Vho undergo a satisfactory examination ; 
Rirtlily, to keep a ImmIc in which shall be registered the names of 
1 persons having certificates to practice dentistry in the State of 
Jew Jersey, after the passage of this act, 

r"4. And be it enactcil, That the book so kept shall be a I>ook of 
Xtrd ; and a transcript from it, certified to by the officer who has 
I in ki>e)>ing, with the common seal, shall be evidence in any court 
I the State. 

I " 5. And be tt enacted, That three members of raid lioard shall 
ttiBtitute a (junrura for the trarisnctioii of busiiiees, aud almuld a 
1 not he prttient on the day appointe<l fur their meeting, those 
!eut may ndjouru from day to day until a (juorum is present, 
■*'6. And be it enacted, That any person who shall, in violation of 
1 aot, practice dentistry in the State of New Jersey for a fee, or 
irnrd, shall be liable to indictment, and, on oonvi<^ion, shall be fined 
. leas than fifty, or more than three hiindreil dollars ; proeidetl, that 
iiing in this act shall be construed tn prevent any person from 
racting teeth ; and promkd further, that none of the proviaiona 
r tliis act shall apply to regular licensed physicians aud surgeons. 
' " 7. And be it enacted, Thaton trial of sndi indictment it shall l)e 
incumbent on the defendant to show that he has authority, under 
the law, to practice dentistry to exempt himself from such penalty. 
"8. And be it enacted, That one-half of all fines collected shall 
)nrc to the inlormcr and tlie other half to the edumlional fund of 
B county. 

" d, And be it enacted, That nothing in this act iihall apply to 

9 who shall be engaged in the prattice oi dentistry in this 

istc at the time of Llie jNiseoige of this aot, 

" 10, And be it cnnt-ted. That to provide a fund to cany out the 

provisioua of the third section of tins act, it shall bo the duty of the 

board of examiners to collect from all who recciveil the certificate 

I practice dentistry, the sum of thirty dollars eat^h, of which sum, 

■ there be any renmiiiing after liquidating necessary expenses, the 

e shall be (laid into the treasury <ii the said New Jersey State 

kental Society, to l>e kept as a fund for the more perfect carrying 

lit of the provisions of tliis act ; and the boani of examiners, for 

eir remuneration, shall receive from tliu above fund ten dollars 

r day for each day of actual service. 
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" 11. And be it enacted, That this act shall take effect immediately. 
"Approved March 14th, 1873." 

This law is said to have had a very beneficial effect in New Jersey. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

About the year 1865, the profession in this State began seriously 
to agitate the subject of dental legislation. The same causes noted 
as o|)erating to this end in New York, were here of equal force and 
effect. Authoritative organization was felt to have become a neces- 
sity ; and the formation of a State society upon a legal status and with 
legislative guardianship w^as strenuously advocated. In 1867, tlie 
Lake Eric Dental Association had a bill presented, but it was not 
pusheil to a passage. In December, 1868, the State Dental Society 
was formed, and its first act was to draft a bill to be presented to tlie 
I^jgisiature. 

But there seem to have been insurmountable difficulties to its 
success ; for neither at the next nor at subsequent meetings of the 
I-iCgislature was the measure adopted ; and it was not until April 
17th, 1876, that a dental enactment finally became a part of the law 
of this State. The following is the act as passed : 

^^ All Act to ref/u/ate the practice of dentistry y and to piloted the people 
against empiricism in relation theretOj in the State of Pennsylvania^ 

and jiroviding penalties for the violation of the same, 

» 

^'Section 1. Be it cnacte<l by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the Commonwealth of Pennsvlvania, in (ieneral Assemblv 
met, and it is hereby enacted l)y the authority of the same. That from 
and after the passag<3 of this act, it shall be unlawful for any |)erson 
except regularly autliorize<l physicians and surgeons to engage in the 
practi(!e of dentistry in the State of Pennsylvania, unless said person 
has gni(luate<l and received a diploma from the faculty of a reputable 
institution where this specialty is taught, and chartered under the 
authority of some one of the United States, or of a foreign govern- 
ment, acknowle<lged as such, or shall have obtained a certificate from 
a l)oard of examiners, duly appointed and authorized by the pro- 
visions of this act to issue such certificjite. 

^^ Section 2. That the board of examiners shall consist of six prac- 
titioners of dentistry, who are of acknowledged ability in the pro- 
fes-^ion. Said board shall be elected by the Pennsylvania State 
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tntiJ Society at their next annual meeting, as follows: Two sIirM 

e eleoted for iiiie year, two for two yeaiw, and two for thrw yaxm, 

bil each year thereafter two shall be elected to serve for three years, 

■ until their ninN^essora are clei^ted. Tliu suid Umnl shall have 

(ower to fill nil vaeandea for unexpired farms, and tliey sltull be re- 

^nnible to aaid State Dental Society for thetr hi'Ijs. 

"Section 3. That it shall be the duty of this Ixwini : 

" Fint. To meet annually nt the time and place of meetinj; of tlie 

Pennsylvania State l>ental Society, and at such other time nnd jdace 

! the said board shall Hvree upon, to conduct the exumination of 

^plicauts. They sluill also meet for the same purpose at the cull of 

any four members of said brjard at sui:h tirnp and pim« as may be. 

desigotttwi. Thirty days' notice must be given of the meetiu'f.'* by 

r-erlising in at least three periodicals, one of ihem being a dental 

nirnnl, and all published within this Stat«. 

[ "Srmnd. To grant a certificate of idiilily to prantice dentistry, 
iiieh certificate shall be signed by said board and st<iinpe<l with a 
faitable seal, to all applicants who undci^ a satiefaetory examina- 
|on, and who receive at least four affirmative votes. 
r " Third. To keep a book in which shall be registered the names 
pel the (luiiliticiitious of such, as fnr as priLctiejdile, of all persons 
blio have U'cn grunt«»l certificates of ability to practice dentistry 
nder the provisions of thii* act. 

"Sefttion4. That the booksokeptshall l>e a book of recorti; and a 
museript from it, certified to by the officer who has it in keeping, 
pith the seal of said l)oard of examiners, shall l)e evidence in any 
n this Slate. 

"Section 5. That four members of this board shall constitute a 
[norum for the txausaction of bu^inass, and should a ipmrnni not be 
sent on any day appointed for their meeting, those present may 
Ujouni from day to day until a quorum is present. 
} "Section 6. That any person who shall, in violation of this act, 
ictico dentistry in the State of Pennsylvania, shall be lialile to 
Btlictmcnt in the court of quarter sessions of the proper county ; 
Rnd, on cjnviction, shall l>e fined not less than fifiy or more than 
two hundreil dollars. I'mvidai, That any }>erson-so convicted shall 
not be entitknl to any fee for services rendered, and if a fee shall 
wve lx«n paid, the patient or his or her heirs may recover the 
nme «s debts of like amount are now recoverable by law. 

" Section 7. That all fines collected shall inure to the poor fund 
K)f tlie county in which Ihe prosecution occurs. 
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" Seciion 8. That nothing in this act shall apply to persons who 
shall liave been engaged in the continuous practice of dentistry in 
this State for three years or over, at the time of or pricn* to the pas- 
sage of this act. 

"Section 9. That to provide a fund to carry oat the provisioDS of 
the third section of this act, it shall be the duty of the said board of 
examiners to collect from those who receive the certificate to practice 
dentistry* the sum of thirty dollars each, of which sum, if there be 
any remaining afler liquidating necessary expenses, the balance shall 
be paid into the treasury of the said Pennsylvania State Dental 
Society, to be kept as a fund for the more perfect carrying out of the 
provisions of this act," 
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H section it is designed to [>resent, In ohronological onler, the 
Rittamlurd and periodical literature of American dentistry. Owing to 
louses heretofore noted, (YtnipletcneiiS in this \ht is not claimed; but 
fit is believed to be, as far as given, awurate. 

Original reviews of each work have not been attempted. It is 
Itboiight that a more interesting chapter, historifally considered, will 
■Ibc obtained by retarding those published judgments on the works 
Ivhich were given in the periodical or otlier reviews of the time. 



STANDARD W;OHKS. 

"Pracfical Ob«errati'on« on thf Human Teetii. By U, Woofendale, 

Jfiurgtion- Dentist. London, 1783." This author, as before noted, has 

libecn uniformly consideretl and quoted In this work as an vVmerican 

Untist, and his book is therefore here included. It is the earliest of 

any of the American dental works, 

"A Trfaivte on t/ie Hnman Ttdh, t-oncisely explaining their struc- 
ture, etc."— Skinner, New York, 1801. 

"A TrmlUe on Dentidri/. — Explaining the Diseases of the Teelh 
ind Gums, with the most efleetual menus of Prevention and Remedy ; 
> which is aikk'd Dentition, with Rules to he obscrvud during tliat 
JDtereittIng Perioil. By B. T. Longbotliam, Surgeon-Dentist. Balti- 
more, 1802." " With a good deal that is fantastic and erroneous, 
Oiia work oonlulns no little which is worthy of note, and some of his 
practice Is vert much in accordance with that of the present day. 
He proposes the cure of alveolar absi-ess by laying it o|>en to the 
bottom, and keeping it open by means of lint dipped in tincture of 
iiyrrh, or some stimulating balsam. . . . He recommends filling tlie 
)OtB of teeth, when from any cause, it is not thought advisable to 
ict them. He mentions having seen sets of teeth retained in the 
■Otlth by atmospheric pressure."* 

I* Dr. Anhur'i review, American Journal of Dental Science. Ed Scrlet, vol. li. 
|l M. The leotb retained m deacHhed bir Longbotbam were pul iu, prnbiiblf, 
)r lbs muthud incruduced by Oardctte, \a IBOO. 
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**A Treatise on the Management of the Teeth. By Benjamin JameB, 
M.M.S.S., 'Solatium Afflictis.' Boston, 1814/' The many fore- 
going extracts from this book suflBciently explain its character. 

"yl Practical Guide to the Management of the Teeth, Comprising 
a Discovery of the Origin of Caries, or Decay of the Teeth, with its 
Prevention and Cure. By L. S. Parraly, Dental Professor. Phila- 
delphia, 1819." "The author, as the title indicates, advances what 
at the time of this publication was a new theory of the causes of 
dental caries, which he claims as his own discovery. He attributes 
caries ' to the relics of what we eat or drink (without regard to qual- 
ity) being allowed to accumulate, stagnate, and putrefy either in the 
interstices of the teeth, as is most commonly the case, or else in the 
indentures on their surfaces, favorable for the lodgment of food."'* 

" Lectures on the Natural Ilistori/ and Management of the Teeth; 
the Cause of their Decay ; the Art of Preventing its Accession, and 
the Various 0[)eration8, never hitherto suggested, for the preserva- 
tion of Diseased Teeth. By L. S. Parmly, Dentist. Second Edition. 
New York, 1821." 

"^Iw Essay on the Disorders and Treatment of the Teeth, By Eleazer 
Parmly, Dentist. Third edition. Xew York, 1822." " The broad 
proposition is here laid down, that decay of the teeth is universally 
caused by the action of external agents ; and Dr. P. states that the 
teeth are predisposed to caries in consequence of their sometimes being 
of lass dense structure, and less capable of resisting the action of the 
decomposing matter."t 

^^The Family Dentist, Containing a Brief Description of the 
Structure, Formation, and Diseases of the Human Teeth. By Josiah 
F. Flagg, M.D., M.S.S., Surgeon-Dentist. Boston, 1822." The 
objects and scope of this work are indicated by the " advertisement" 
with which it opens. " 1 . To give in as few words as possible, a clear 
description of the structure and formation of the teeth ; and to bring 
to view those circumstances connected with their growjh, with which 
it is important for every individual to be acquainted. 2, To give a 
brief sketch of the most common diseases to which the teeth are 
liable ; together with such directions, relative to their treatment and 
preservation, as shall enal)Ie the reader to take the necessary care of 
his own teeth, and, if a parent, to pay proper attention to the teeth of 
his children. 3. To guard against the injurious practice of ignorant 



* Dr. Arthur, American Journal of Dental Science, 2d Series, vol. ii. p. 45. 
t Ibid. 
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ifratora; iiD<I to remavc some of tliosc ^>o[)u1ar {trejixiiwi! wliicti 
(prevent many from adopting the only niodo of trenlnieiit calculated 
Mo diminish the liability to disease in thcsc useful and im]>ortuDt 
■Orguns."* 

" TVmfm- on tlte Stiitcturr, Diwaiwn, and Manageiii/-id of fJie llitmim 

■ TVri/i. By Elcjiwr Gidney, Dentist. Utica, 1824." Of this work 

Dr. Arthur says, "The author (intends that caries of the teeth is 

produced l)y internal, aa well as external, causes, but gives iirejwmler- 

tsnce to the latter. He says that the nerve may be tiejirived of vildliiy 

^Hby extremal of lieat or euld lifting upon the external siirfaw of the 

Itid tooth, and that it will then snppiiraie and ninke its way 

trough the substam-e of the dentine. "■j- 

" Prinriftle^ of Diriiiiil Surgery ; exhibiting a N^w Mfthml of Treat- 
ing the Diseft-*es of the Teeth and (Jums, etc. By Leonard Knecker, 
fill rgeon •Dentist, Doctor io Medicine and Surgery, etc. I^ondon, 
|38^." This work has been hirgely qiintetl in this history, and is 
PflufBciently well known in general to make any review mmeoeseary. 

"A Pliffitiolotficnl Intjiiirii intn Ike SIrttflwe, Orgnniztiiion, awl 

Jfourldinient oj the Human Ti-^li. Ity .1. Treiior, M.D., Dentist. New 

York, isas." Dr. Arthur writen of this work as follows: " Dr. T. 

jldeities that the teeth possess that high degree of organ iiuitioii now 

•iiemlly ascrilHHl to them ; and, although he does not regard them 

8 entirely devoid of vitality, places ihcm lowest among the organ- 

[ixal tissues. Tie attributes no otiier office to the pulp than that of 

.depositing upon its surface layer after layer of bone, by exudation, 

^tuilar to the process by which the shells of the crnstacea are formed, 

tDtil it is eventually entirely extirpated. The nourishment uf the 

wth ia entirely due, in his cstiniHtion, to the peridental membrane, 

nnd ho roganls the extirpation of the pulp as productive of no injury 

[> the tooth, and strongly advocates the praotiw,"! 

" ObiKrtmtimui on Nruralffia, with Ourjt. By J. Treuor, M.D., 

>t:ntist. New York, (about) 1828." Dr. Arthur say«, " Dr. T. take* 

e ground that neuralgia is tain.'^eil by infliimmatiuu of deuse struc- 

tnre, in which, as somewhat in odnntalgia, the nerves having no room 

[br exlianstioii give rise to those extremely jwiTiful symptoms which 

Rjoark this complaint. . . . His treatment consists in freely Inying 

wn the atfecied part with the lancet. . . . Ue gives three eastss in 



•Work L'lled, p. 8. 

t Amcrknii JtiurnHl of Duulal Science, 2d Surie*, vul. H. p. 46. 
LjH>id-, P--17. 
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which the trouble seemed to he caused by the teeth^ which, however, 
were quite healtliy ; relief was obtained by discovering the spot from 
which the affection seemed to take origin, and freely laying it open. 
In these cases the incisions were made inside the moutli, which he 
advises to be done when it is feasible, in order to avoid leaving a scar 
in a visible part."* 

^^Observations upon the Impotiance of the Teeth, By Samuel Shel- 
don Fitch, M.D., Surgeon-Dentist. Philadelphia, 1828." 

"^ System of Dental Surgery. In three parts. I. Dental Surgery 
as a Science. II. Operative Dental Surgery. III. Pharmacy con- 
nected with Dental Surgery. By Samuel Sheldon Fitch, M.D., Sur- 
geon-Dentist. New York, 1829." This work is the first systematic 
treatise on dentistry intended for the student which was published in 
this country. It was not, however, claimed by its author to be more 
than an extended compilation. The works quoted in it are numer- 
ous, but Fox and Koecker receive the largest share of attention. 
From the very various character of the remainder of the works from 
which selections for it have been made, it is now valuable principally 
as a mode of obtaining a comparison with more modern methods. 

"^n Essay on Artifickd Teeth, Obturaiors, and Palates, with the 
principles for their construction and application. By Leonard 
Koecker, Surgeon-Dentist, Doctor in Medicine and Surgery, etc. 
London, 1832." Dr. Chapin A. Harris, in a critical review on this 
book,t makes, among others, the following extract and remarks: 
"The pivoting method of inserting artificial teeth next engages his 
attention, and, .... while many of his views in regard to their ap- 
plication and utility are correct, there are others that are evidently 
erroneous. For example, .... he says (this method) is ^always 
attended with more or less irritation.^ That this is very frequently the 
case we do not deny, but that it is not always, hundreds of cases 
might be adduced to prove ; but it is a method of insertion, I am 
free to admit, which, as Dr. K. correctly ol)serves, 'requires great 
caution.' When pro|>erIy done, however, and upon a healthy root, 
I have no hesitation in saying that it is one of the best and m(ist 
satisfactory methods that has ever been adopted. . . . The whole 
work is replete with instruction and valuable informatioQ .on this 
part of the art of the dentist; and had the author dwelt a little more 
minutely on the various manipulations connected with the oonstruc- 



* American Journal of Dentiil Science, 2d Series, vol. ii. p. 48. 
t Ibid., vol. i. p. 180. 
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tion of the various dcsoriptions of artificial twth on which he hss 
trentetl, ite vahie would hnvc been greatly enhanced, and, a§ it is, we 
r^nrd it as one of tlie bt^t, if not ttie very l^est, treatiae extant on 
the subject in the £n):li»h language." 

" RfmaHv on the Iinjtortnuw of tJw Teeih. On the Diseases of tlie 
Teeth and (Inms and on the Diseases produced by I>itiea8ed Teeth, 
with tiieir Modes of Cure, and Directions for forming regular and 
beautiful Sets of Teeth, and for the Preservation of their Health and 
JBentity. By Frantiifi B. Chewning, Dentist. Richmond, lUilH." 

An Eamay on the DUeiiM» of the Jaw», eic. By Leonard Koecker. 
London, isil." 

" The Family Dmiiti, or a ^Familiar Treatise on the Art of Se- 
curing a Beautiful Set of Teeth. By Dr. Homer Bostwiek, Dentist. 
Kew York, 1835." 

" An Itumrpirtil DhnerUiHon on the PhysiiJoffy and I}i«ea*es of the 
Taih. Submitted Ut ibe College of Physicians and Sui^eonsof New 
York, and pnblicly defended for the Degree of Doctor of Mcdidne, 
April 6th, 1835. By Shearjashiib Spooner, Member of the Montreal 
Metiical Society. New York, 1835." 

" DeidaSogia. A Poem on the Diseases of the Teeth, and their 
I'jwoper remedies. In Five Cantos, By Solymaii Brown, A.M., with 
liXOtea by E. Parmly." This poem is sufficiently familiar to tbo pre- 
■ent practitioner not to require extended notice. Its appearance as 
ftbove was about 1835, and it was subsequently republished in the 
" Library" pfirt of the American Jourtml of Dental .Spictiw, Vol. I., 
1st Series, and again in the sucoeeding volume. 

*' Ob«Eii^tiions Gfnh-aka nut- Clmjiortanre den Dentti. Par A. L. 
iPloogh, Chirurgien-Dentiste !l la Nouvclle Orleans. New Orleans, 
Dr. Arthur says, "The author states, among other things, 
this deplorable fact, tliat in visiting the best schools he had taken 
lion to examine the nioutlis of the pupils, and nearly always 
[Itmnd them in the moat wretched condition, no attention having 

ipareotly been paid to ibcir clennline&e. He further states that he 
ibund seventy out of every hundred with diseased toeth, gums atfecteil, 
and breath fetid,"* 

"GhUIc to 'S^uik/ Teeth, or a Poptdar Treaiiee on the Tcffh, Illns- 
trating the whole judicious management of these organs, from Infancy 
to old age, in which the author will attempt to show that (lie (u>th of 
rII persons, which are constitutionally well formed, and who enjoy 



ml of Dental Soience, 2d Script^ vol ii. p. 50. 
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good health, may, by proper management and care, be preserved to 
the end of life. By Shearjashub Spooner, M.D, New York, 1836/' 
In reference to this well-known work, Dr. Arthur says, "This is the 
most systematic and elaborate popular treatise which had been pub- 
lished up to the time of its appearance. It goes into the subject at 
large in full detail. ... In this work Dr. Spooner first made public 
the fact that arsenious acid would destroy the vitality of the dental 
pulp."* 

"^ Public Treatise upon the Preservation of the Teeth, Comprising 
the most useful Rules for securing their whiteness and beauty, with 
Observations on the Cause and Prevention and Cure of Caries, and 
their effect upon the Health. Intended for Families and the Public 
generally. By M. Overfield. Winchester, 1838." 

^' Dental Hygeia. A Poem on the Health and Preservation of the 
Teeth. By Solyman Brown, A.M., author of ^ Dentalogia,' eto. ; 
with notes. New York, 1838." 

" Observations on the Structure, Physiologyy Anatomy ^ and Diseases 
of the Teeth. In two parts ; part first by Harvey Burdell, M.D., etc., 
part second by John Burdell, Dentist. With drawings and illustra- 
tions. New York, 1838." 

A review of the above by Solyman Brown, A.M.,t states that, 
" The views of Berzelius, Moriani, Bell, Hunt<}r, Cuvier, De Bloin- 
ville, Fox, Meckle, Sabatier, Pliny, Lemaire, Camerarius, Bessot, 
Good, Mayo, Sir Astley Cooj>er, Lycurgus, Porphyry, Plutarch, Sir 
William Temple, Cullen, Lord Bacon, Cheyne, Lambe, and Clark, 
together with other distinguished authors," are introduced. As the 
whole work has only ninety-six pages, this will sufficiently illustrate 
its character. Dr. Brown adds that "One-fifth part of the volume 
is taken up with remarks and authorities on the subject of the natu- 
ral food of man, as it stands connected with diseases of the dental 
organs ; and whichever side of this contested question the reader is 
inclined to espouse, he will be at least amused by this part of the 
treatise." 

" An Ksnay on the Art of the Manufacture of Mineral, Porcelain, 
or Incorruptible Teeth. By Sheaijashub Spooner, M.D. New York, 
1838." 

This work was, for the pcrio<l, an exhaustive treatise on its subject, 
and is even vet of value. 



♦ Amorican Journal of Dental Science, 2d Series, vol. ii. p. 60. 
t Ibid., l.st Series, vol. i. p. 19. 
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" The Denied Arty a Practical Treatise on Dental Surgery. By 
Chapin A. Harris, M.D., Surgeon Dentist. Baltimore, 1839." Dr. 
Arthur says of this book, "This is the first edition of a work which 
is now so well known that any abstract of its contents would be a 
work of supererogation. It was the first entirely original work pub- 
lished in this country for the use of the profession exclusively, and 
still (1851) stands alone."* In 1845 a second edition, very much 
enlarged and thoroughly revised, appeared under the title, " The 
Principles and Practice of Dental Surgery. By Chapin A. Harris, 
M.D., D.D.S." Dr. Arthur says of it, " The work in this form was 
generally acknowledged to be the best practical treatise on Dental 
Surgery which had ever appeared in any language." f Since that 
time, several other editions, by various editors, have been put forth, 
and the last, in 1871, by Philip H. Austen, M.D., is numbered the 
seventh. This work has, since 1840, retained a place as a text-book 
in most of the dental colleges. 

In the year 1840, the American Society of Dental Surgeons began 
publishing, in separate form, a series of essays by some of .its mem- 
bers. Those published were as follows : 

" On the Utility of Artificial Teeth." By Chapin A. Harris, M.D. 

"On Toothache and its Cure." By Vernon Cuyler, M.D. 

"On Ulceration of the Fangs of the Teeth, and the Best Methods 
of Cure." By Elisha Baker, M.D. 

"On the Preservation of the First Set of Teeth." Bv Enoch 
Noyes. 

'*On the Importance of Regulating the Teeth of Children during 
the Progress of the Second Dentition." By Solyman Brown, A.M., 
M.D. 

"On the Importance of Stopping Carious Teeth." By J. H. 
Foster, M.D. 

" On the Dangerous Effects of Salivary Calculus." By Edward 
Maynard, M.D. 

"On the Best Method of Preserving the Natural Teeth." By L. 
S. Parmly, M.D. 

" On the Necessity of Extracting Diseased Teeth." By E. Town- 
send. 

" On the Diseases of the Gums." By Horace H. Haydeu, M.D. 

" On First Dentition." By Chapin A. Harris, M.D. 



* American Journal of Dental Science, 2d Series, vol. ii. p. 61. 
t Ibid. 
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To what extent these acqaired circulation is not known. There 
are but few of them now in existence. 

** Pre»erration of the Teeth. A Family Guide, being Familiar Ob- 
servations on their Structure and Diseases, with practical illustrations 
and engravings, embracing the modem improvements in dentistry. 
By David K. Hitchcock, Surgeon Dentist Boston, 1840." 

"^ Physiological and Pathological Inquiry, concerning the Physical 
Characteristics of the Human Teeth and Gums, the Salivary Calculus, 
the Lips and Tongue, and the Fluids of the Mouth, together with 
their respective local and constitutional indications. By Chapiu 
A. Harris, M.D., D.D.S. Baltimore, 1841." 

" The Anatomy, Physiology, and Pathology of the Human Teethy 
>\'ith the most approved modes of treatment, including operations, 
and the method of making and setting artificial teeth ; with thirty 
plates. By Paul Beck Goddard, M.D., M.A.X.S., M.A.P.S., etc, 
etc. Aided in the practical part by Joseph E. Parker, Dentist 
Philadelphia, 1844." 

" The Xatural IPistory and Diseases of the Human Teeth. By 
Joseph Fox, M.R., C.S.L., etc. Remodeled with an introduction 
and numerous additions. By Chapin A. Harris, M.D., D.D.S. 
Illustrated with thirty plates. Philadelphia, 1846." 

" A Popular Treatise on the Teeth, embracing a description of 
their structure, diseases, etc., together with an account of the usual 
methods of inserting artificial teeth. By Robert Arthur, Doctor of 
Dental Surger}-, and Fellow of the American Society of Dental Sur- 
geons. New York, 1845." 

" A Popular Treatise on the Teeth, etc, by E. G. Kelley, M.D., 
etc. , Boston (2d Edition), 1846." This author "not only shows 
how directly ill health and imperfect physical training in childhood, 
oi^erate in the production of subsequent bad teeth, but traces the 
connection of the latter as the chief cause of much disease and suf- 
fering, which none but physicians, and only a few of them, fully 
realize." * 

"-1 Practical Treatise on the Operations of Surgical and J/ccAan- 
ical Dentistry, By Samuel C. Harbert, Surgeon Dentist. Phila- 
delphia, 1847." 

*' Teeth — their Structure, Diseases and Treatment. By John Bur- 
dell, I>entist. New York, 1847." 

" Remarks on the Proper Mode of Administering Sulphuric Ether 

* Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 
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%>/ Inhataiion. By William T. G. Morton. Boston, 1847." "Ttie 
directions wliidi it contains ii|K)n tlie s(il)jpct aw clenrly espres8od, 
and wc tloubt not, tf tlioy were always followed, its Jiabllily to pro- 
duce dangerous effiwts would be very greatly lessened. It is dedi- 
cated to the Surgeons of ihe Massachusetts General Hospital," • 

A Popular Tradiitf on //«■ Teiih; ooulaiiihig a history of the 
iDentnl Art, with unatoniical dcsoriptions of the Month and its ap- 
'jwndttges, and aoconnts of Chemical ami Pliysioloijieal Experiments 
t^a tlie Teeth. Also a full and accurate history of Ether or Ijctheon, 
for the Preventioa of Pain, with directions for use. Designed for 
the use of families, and as a Mannal for the student and pnu^ieal 
dentist. Illustrated with numerous engravings ; pp. 423. By Mayo 
G. Smith, Dental Surgeon. Boston, 1848." " It embodies consid- 
erable information . , , . but we tear it is too large for the non- 
professional render, and is too deficient in detail lor tlic dental student 
er practitioner." f 

" A TUciionaiy of Dmtal Srienrf, Bioffmphi/, Bihiioifrophy rnul 
MtilictU Terminology. By Ohupiii A. Harris, M.D..D.D.S. Phila- 
delphia, 184!)." "Not only are all medical and surgical term.i 
explained with concise clearness, but we have also a collection of 
valiial)le knowledge in all that relates to denial Bciencer which we 
nd in no single work eluewhere. This dictionary will, among 
physicians and Burgeons, successfully rival onr beiit staiidanl medical 
dictionaries; whilst among dentists it cannot fail to ivmimand a 
aioat unquestionable and decide<l preference, embodying, as ic does, 
■II that the others <Hin teach, and much more uu which they are 
silent."! Ijater criticisms, and t)ie {mpular verdict, do not a{i|)ear 
to have indorsed the above eulogy. However, other editions of the 
work, amcuded and altered, have uiade it more valuable tlian in its 
first form. 

" r/tf Medial/ Studenfa Guide in F^racting Ttfth; with numer- 
ous Cases in the Surgical branches of Dentistry. By S, S. Hornor, 
Practical Dentist, Philadelphia, 1851." "The author of the above 
"work commences with a defence of the key instrniHcnt, which afler 
^allothersfail,' seem* toconstilule the 'rtiicW of his 'hopes.' . . . . 
The directions for the removal of the other teeth, though perhaps 



• C. A. H»nia, in Amurican Journul of Duntul Science, I«t .St-rl™ 

t Am«rlcrin Joiitniil of DenUl Seienca, lit SariM, vol- vjli. p. SOT. 
X ibid., vol. ix. p. »U1. 
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not qriite as ohjectiooable. are, in oor estinaatioa, more or Ie$? ^altr 
and imperfect.^ * 

" Efhi^ nnd C^trjroform : Their employment in Sargery, Deo- 
tUtry, Midwifery, Therapeoti*."S, etc. By J. F. B. Fbigg, M.D.y 
.Sorgc-on I>enti*t, etc. Philadelphia, ISol." 

"-4 PrrrrlirYTl Treat tA' on Ihmtnf J/^r/iWw^.- being a compendiam 
of Mefliral ^^<.•ience a* connei?tel with the *tady of Dental Salary. 
By Thr^. F^ Bond, A.M., M.I>., et. >. Phibde'lphia, I80I." ** The 
work of Professor B'ind o()en* a new era in the history of dental 
sijrjr^nt'. Pointing out, a* it doe*, the pathologii-al relationship 
between dirsea-serl teeth and f»ther jwrt-s of the U^ly. it demoo'St rates, 
in the fullest and raoet conclu-ive manner, the ini|^jrtani.^ and al>- 
s^^ilijte nece*?»ity of a thon^u^rh knowleilge of antjtomy^ i^y'^''^<f/^9 
ItnlhfJfffpj and fhf'rnpfuflri*, to the dentist.""^ 

" Tfte Phifyifflfj(ptfit KpfHs of Stt^jfhuric Elh*r, and its superi«»rity 
to Chloroform." By Wm. T. G. Morton, M.I>. New York, 1851.'' 

"^4 Text BfXtk of Anatomy an*t trm'fh' in />iJC*»c/<V/«;», for the u?e 
of rrtuflent* of Medicine and Dental Surgerv*. Bv W. R. Handv, 
M.IX, ett\ Philadelphia, 1^.33." *" Dr. Handy not only studies 
ever}' individual |)art in all the relations of its elements, but he also 
dwells |»arti<^'ularly up«^»n the relatitms, anatomical and physiolojrical, 
of the part with neit^hl>oring orjjans an«l with the entire frame. 
Thus, a clear, connectC'd, and natural system of teaching is arrived 
at, instf-ad of the eminently artifirial methtxl commonly pursued. 
He l>egins with what he calls the nlphnfjii of anatomy, that is, the 
primaiy tissues of the Uxly. Having studietl these, he ci»mmences 
with the mouth, and follows the pliy«»iol<.>gii-al course of tlie f«KHl in 
his ilemonstnition. The extremities, not having any direct relatitm 
totlM's<; functions, are des<:Til KM 1 bv themselves. We are satisfieii that 
a sturlr*nt will h*arn more that is valuable froui this method, than 
from any <»ther with which we are a('<[uainte<l."t 

" du inl>*frii f I tiff MrfnIItinjy as ffpjt/Inf to th*' Sttuty ami Practice of 
Ihiitnl Siirfftrif. By A. Snowrlen Piggot, M.I)., etc. Philadelphia, 
1 8.3:5." "The work is <livi«led into ibur b<M)ks. The firtil is an 
outline of organic chemistry. It c^ontains an account, first, <»f the 
ultimate, and then of the proximate elements of the body; taking 
\\\i first the pn»tein comp(»unds, then the i»rganic acids and Imses in 



* Arii«Ti<-iiri jMuriml nf Dcntnl St.ience, 2<1 Series, vo'. i. p. 388. 

t IbifJ., p. 387. 

J Ibid., vol. iv p. 163. 
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regular order. Book second contains an account of digestion, first 
in the stomach, and then in the intestines. It includes, of course, the 
chemistry of the gastric juice, the bile, the pancreatic fluid, the intes- 
tinal juice, the fseces and vomited matters. Book third contains the 
chemistry of the mouth. This includes the chemistry of saliva, 
healthy and morbid ; the chemistry of the teeth, of mucus, and of 
salivary calculus, as far as known. Book fourih treats of the chem- 
istry and metallurgy of metals and the earths use<l in the manufac- 
ture of j)orcelain teeth. It contains, first, an account of the various 
methods of applying heat,' the construction of furnaces, crucibles, 
lutes, measurement of heat, and full tables of fuel, showing the econ- 
omy of the different varieties. Secondly, the metals, — bestowing 
particular attention on gold and silver. Very full tables of coins of 
these two metals are given, so that the mechanical dentist can be per- 
fe(rtly sure of the exact composition of his alloy. Thirdly, the earths 
and alkalies, the structure of porcelain, the method of preparing the 
materials and the mode of makintr and colorinjj artificial teeth."* 

"^ Treatise on the Use of Adhesive Gold FoiL By Robert Arthur, 
M.D., D.D.S. Philadelphia, 1857." " It not only gives the result 
of the experience of the author, but also explicit directions for the 
preparation and use of the gold. In the use of adhesive foil, an 
entirely different system of manipulation from that employed in 
filling teeth with ordinary foil is required, and as there are many 
cases in which a better operation can be made with gold of this de- 
scription than with common foil, the present treatise cannot prove 
otherwise than very servicreable to the profession." f 

"^ Practical Treatise on Operative Dentistry, By J. TafV, Pro- 
fessor of Operative Dentistry in the Ohio College of Dental Sur- 
gery. Philadelphia, 1859." In the course of a very thorough review 
of this work,J Dr. J. H. McC^uillen makes the following remarks: 
" It was with no little satisfaction that we noticed re(^ntly the an- 
nouncement that Professor Taft w;is eugage<l upon the work that at 
present occupies our attention. Uemeinbering his long experience as 
a practitioner, the advantage he enjoyed as public teacher in this de- 
partment, and as contributor to and editor of one of our journals, we 
felt assured that a work coming from such a source could not but 
meet all the requirements of the novice and the inexperienced prac- 



* American Journal of Dental Science, 2d Series, vol. iv. p. 166. 

t Ibid., vol. vii. p. 598. 

% Dental Cosnaos, vol. i. p. 194. 
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titloner in this department. If, upon a careful perusal of the work, 
candor compels the confession that our expectations have not been 
entirely realized, we feel no hesitation in acknowledging that, on the 
whole, it is a valuable resvm^ of the practice that prevails with the 
profession in this country." 

"^4 Practical Treatise on Mechanical DenMry. By Joseph Rich- 
ardson, D.D.S., M.D., etc. Philadelphia, 1860." "In the arrange- 
ment of the work the author has proceeded in an orderly and 
systematic manner, and his descriptions of the different articles em- 
ployed in the dental lalx)ratorv and the various methods of manipu- 
lation in the construction of artificial dentures are given in a clejir and 
comprehensive manner. Some of the plans advocated by the author 
are different from what we should advise, but we will not pretend to 
say that his course may not be the best. Embracing, as the work 
does, all the prominent points connected with mechanical dentistrj', 
.... we gladly recommend it as a useful and valuable treatise, 
particularly to those (students) for whom it was particularly pre- 
l^ared." * 

^'Denial Anomalies^ and their influence upon the production of 
diseases of the Maxillary Bones. By Am. Forget, M.D., C.L.D., 
etc. Philadelphia, 1800." "It consists of two chapters. The first 
treats of * Anomalies of Nutrition antl Development.* Cases are 
given, the first of which is very minute in all its parts; the history 
of the disease, the condition of the jxitient, the (iia(/nosis of the dis- 
ease, the opei'^ition^ the mcthoil of its performancey with remarks on the 
samCy the consopieiurs of the operation^ the final }'rsults of the opera- 
tion, with t\rieiiions. Other cases are also given, which, taken to- 
gether and cK>5oly exaniineil, affortl a large amount of information. 
Chapter seixMul treats of anomalies of jxisitions of the teeth, and their 
^)athoIogic:iI i^xwsequenci^ This jxirt is als4> illustrateil with cases of 

much interest." t 

** Dentition and its Deranffcmads, Bv A. Jacobi, M.D. Xew York, 
1862." 

'* -I ^fanHal on Kxtnuiin*} Teeth, By Abraham Robertson, 
D.D.S., M.l>. Philatlolphia, i8i>3." ** This work, ' founded on the 
anatomy of the j^rts involveil in the o}ieration : the kind.<, and proper 
construction of the instruments to Iv useil ; the accidents liable to 
occur fn>m the ojK^nition, ami the projx^r reme<lies to retrieve such 



* IVnul Ci>?nu>s, vol. ii. p, i!Sl. 

t Dental RepMer of the Wc<t, toL xir. p. 61. 
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I ncculents,' is the only monograpli of any iiotc upon the siihjwt, . . . 

I Though we would diflcr in some respet-ts from the author, we regard 

t as a very fX(«llcnt work."* 

" Iiutntefiona in (he iTanipulafmii of Hani Rubhfr or Vnliitnitf 

I /or DmtHl Purjimea. By E. Wihlraan, M.D., D.D.S. Pinlii<lelpliia, 

X866." 

" Somr Hagijastmnii GiniKtMiij fAf Nature and Trratmml of Divay 
oflh^ Tfih. By Hobcrt Arthur, M.D., D.D,S. Baltimore, 1867." 
" 0(loitUi/ffin, eominnulij rttlM TDoth-ache, — Its Causes, Prevention, 
and Cure. By S. Paraons Shaw, Philadelphia, 1868." 

" Dentnl Muteria MaUea. (■ompilecl by James W. While, M.D. 
Philudelphin, 1868." "It fills a long-felt void in dental litemtiire. 
.... The entire book gives eviflenoe of special aire in its prepara- 
tion ; ami the information derive<l from it can be generally, and per- 
bajis universally reiiiil oii."t 

*' Heffitivr Pitpem; A (hUfoJioH of Cfwmtnif. Ewaj/S in Rrferenee to 
Vmtal 8u,r,jTy. By Oo. Walt, M.T>., D.I)..S., ete. Philadelphia, 
1868." " A-t the title of this work indicate.'^. It uonsists of a scries of 
essays preparwl for and originally published in the DeiUal Rrgiinler 
of the Went. Making as the majority of the pajteis do direct and 
, practical application of ehemistry to the needs of the dental practi- 
' tinner, they (muiot lint prove of advantage to thf profession. . . , 
I Among tliem, and without detriicting i'ram the merit of othors, atten- 
I tion may l» directed in ^urtieular to 'The Action of Topical Keine- 
I dies' as an ably-wrilten article, imparting vaiuahte hiformalion in n 
[ direction of sw\i importance, that thlH easay alone should !« suHici^nt 
><nire an exten?^ive demand for the book on the [uirt of the mem- 
bers of tite profession."! 

" A Treatiif. on the I>iiietitfii iiitil S'trr/er}/ of the Mouth, Jntni, and 
I A»>mriale Paris. By -las. E. (JarreLton, M.D., 1>.[).8., etc., etc. 
Philadel|iliiu, 1869." In icoucluding an exlfnde<l review of the 
above work,§ l>r. McQintlcn says, "In the limite<l space granted 
i for a review, it is iin|>ossibte to do more than mention the subjeets 
I trealod, and state that the author, taking advantage of tlie ru^irdcd 
f vxpuHencr of eminent surgeons, combined with his own personal ex- 
perience in this rliretTtion, priv^ents not only the general principks to 
govern the practitioner in the performance of the necessary ojwra- 
tions, hut also a large number of eases which liavc been under his 



" Dentul Regi'tsr of the Wn't. - 
t Denial Cosmo), toI. x. p. 88. 
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own rare and that of otlier surgeons. A tliveisily of opiniua may 
exist (111 tlie jwrt of cieiitnl prsL'titioners relative to extending their 
field of practiw! liy cngafjing in the [>prforniance of sui^ical Opera- 
tions. Theix) {-an, liowt^vcr, lie but one opiin'on relative to the im- 
portanct^ and neceMiity of tJie dentist being thoroughly informed on 
such snlijects. No work has been pn'pared heretofore to meet their 
needs; and this one is so well done that it is warmly commended 
to the dental student anil prnotilioncr as a nseftil text-book to the 
former and an invahiable work of reference to the latter." 

This work, even before its completion,* was adopted as a text-book 
by «'vcnil of the dental colleges, 

" Trnihnriif iinil I'nrentioii oj Decay of the Tedh. A practical and 
Popular Trejitisc. By HobcrtArthur, M.I)., I).]>.S. Philadelphia. 
1871." "The diflerence between the inelhmls in general favor ami 
those which the author eonuuenils, is nidi<-al, and if adopted will 
revolutionize the trejitnient of ]m)xinial surfaces of the teeth, . . , 
[u llic preliniL' the author claims as an inevitable conelusion that the 
mctlnwls at present relied u|Km for the prevention or arrest of decay 
of the teeth are either inadequate or imiRTfeetly employed. . . , 
In the third chapter the ' tre-atnient of decay' is wmsidcn'd. Plug- 
ging will) gold or with any other material, it is oonteu<Ied, is not 
the i>nly or the t>est nicthiHl of arn^ting caries, though generally so 
cimsidcn-d. , , . Arguing from the fact that close contact of the 
teeth leads to cari<-s of the proximate surfaces, and that tin^'th stand- 
ing sejxirate front each other are not, as a general rule, altaekul, the 
inference is drawn that a like ex<«|ition can l>c secund by artificial 
seiHii'iitiim. This, then, iw the metlxid of treating caries, which the 
author priH-ecds to explain Ju detail. "f 

" Stuilk-K III fhe Fucial liqi'ion. By Harrison Allen, M. P., etc 
Philadelphia, 1874." "The volume is unique, l)ec!iuse of the effort 
to embrace in small e<)n)[>asft a consideration ol' the anatomy, physi- 
olc^y, and ])athology of the facial region with the localization of dis- 
eased action, thus grouping t(^thcr facts which olherwi.sc would 
have to be Bought for throughout many volumes."! 

With (he i.l-ivc i^ c.incliid,>d tlm li>t of works connected willi the 
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11(1111' since (hal (inte; the reason ia, that tlie works" of thnt t-liar- 
■ iiublinheit bet'ort; that lime apjiroacJied miicli more nwiriy, in 
kind ftiid |inii:Li(!al viilue, to those then ronsiilered iirofesfijonal wurks, 
ri havclht later ]M>paI;ir essays aasimilatcd to the later strii'tly pro- 
Bsional puliUcations ; the former class nf works having been, during 
hter years, aimply advertisements, in hl-oi* and effect if not in de- 
whereas tlioau of times long past were often very siipi-rior, in 
ter and sdenlilic value, — witness L, S. I'arinly's "Pnictital 
JBuide" (181!)), Joriiah F. Ftagg's "Karaily Demist" (1S22), and 
^leaijuehub Spooner's " Gniile to Sound Tf«th" (183t!), 



PERIODICA 1^. 

' " The Avierlean Joumnf of If^ilal Sctmce." This, the first dental 

keriodit^t in this or in siny ifiiintry, was issued on the first of June. 

|[S39, "The cirtrutar nf the jmblishing committee, E. Purmly, K. 

taker, and Solyman Hrown, ecnt it forth with many apparent niis- 

rivinga OA to t)ie suci'cb^ of llie ('X|K'riinent, and api>ealed in strung 

torms t" the mort' intelUgenl members of the profiission, to ciime fur- 

ird to its support. . . . The journal was to fonsist of forty-eight 

I, twenty-four of whirh were to be devoted to the republication 

if standard works on dental theory and practice. It was to l»e issued 

unthly. The need of such a publication was evinivd hy the prompt- 

vith which this effort was encournge<l. In the fourth number 

Plist of tmltscribcrs, embracing the most eminent namtis in the pro- 

Bsion, was published, showing that there were at that time one 

MindrtHl and seventy-four subscrilicrs taking five hundred and eleven 

^[>i«. This may seem a small miml>er, but when it is n^iilk-ctL-d 

W'' th'9 ws years ago. when the number of intvlligent nitding 

nttal sui^eons was very small, it must be regarded as evident* of a 

irkuhly general interest in the undertaking. During the first 

r of its publication the Journal was conducted under tln^ iHliiorial 

Hirge of E. Parmly of New York, and t). A. Harris of llaltimore, 

R which {lutter} fity It wjw pnnleil. it was issumI with some irregu- 

irity, at the sut^eripiion price of three dollars per annum. At tiie 

e uf the year it came into the pi^^ossion of the Ariieriean Hoeiciy 

t Dental Surgt.'ons, which at that time was organized. The title 

i tlien eliaiigitl to that of the ' AmeritTau Journal and Library of 

intal Science.' It woa now issued in i|uarterly numliers, and tliu 

ription price was increased to five dollars. It wai jilatied by 

ft Sode^ in the charge uf C. A. Harris of Baltimore, an<l Sulymau 
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Brown of New York. The editors were to be assisted in their labors 
by twenty collaborators, whose duty it was to furnish matter for the 
work and to aid its circulation. From that period until August, 
1850, the Journal continued to be issued under the auspices of the 
S(x;iety, under the cliarge of several editors, appointed yearly. At 
the annual meeting, in that year, it was transferred to Dr. C. A. 
Harris, of Baltimore, the Society relinquishing all control of the 
Journal, which is now a private enterprise."* 

During the period of republication of standard works in this peri- 
odical, the following were issued, given in the order of their appear- 
ance: 

The Natural History of the Human Teeth j etc. By John Hunter, 
F.R.S., etc. With notes by Eleazer Parmly. 

A Practical Treatise on the Diseases of- the Teeth. By John Hunter, 
F.R.S., etc. 

Dentahgia : A Poem on the Diseases of the Teeth and their Proper 
Remedies, By Solyman Brown, A.M. With notes by Eleazer Parmly, 
Dentist. 

A Treatise on First Dentition and tlie frequently Serious Disorders 
which depend upon it. By M. Baumes. Translated from the French 
by Thomas E. Bond, Jr., M.D. 

Principles of Dental Surgoy, etc. By Leonard Koecker, M.D., etc. 

Researches on the Development^ Structure, and Diesases of the Teeth, 
By Alexander Nasmyth, F.L.S., F.G.S., etc. 

A Treatise on the Diseases of the Mouth, By J. B. Gariot, M.D. 
Translateil from the French by J. B. Sjivier, D.D.S. With notes by 
the Editors of the American Journal of Dental Science, 

A Treatise on the Disorders and Deformities of the Teeth and Gums, 
etc. By Thomas Berdmore, M.C.S., etc. 

A Treatise on the Anatoviy and Physiology of the Teeth, etc. By 
David Wemyss Jobson, M.R.C.S.E., etc. 

A New Treatise on the Theory and Practice of Dental Surgery. By 
J. Lefmilon, Surgeon-Dentist. Translated from the French by 
Thomas E. Bond, Jr., M.D., A.M. 

Anatomy of the Denial System, Human and Comparative. By Ph. 
Fr. Blandin. Translated from the French bv Robert Arthur, D.D.S. 

A Treatise on Second Dentition, etc. By C. F. Delabarre, M.D., etc. 
Translateil from the ^French by (anonymous, but supposed to be) Dr. 
Chapin A. Harris. 



* Americun Journal of Dental Science, 2d Series, vol. ii. p. 52. 
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A CHHml Inquiry into u foe faeU couiierled wifJi the Tretk, By 
Geor^ Waite, Ksq., Siirgeoii-Dcnlist, etc. 

(hmjiMr Eleauriitft of the .Seiencf nii<i Aii of f}ie Deritiat, By M. 
Defiirabode, asHiateO by liis sons, etc. Translated from lh« French 
by (anouyiuouH, but supjioiied tu bi') Dr. Hiirris. 

Ah Jisaai/ an the Strvehire ami Fwnuttioi^ «/* thf: Tfdh in Man and 
Variowt AniimiU. By Robert Blake, M.U. Revised and corrccte<l. 
With notes by C. O. Cone, D.D.S. 

The i'miHiU Denm, rtc. By .1. R. Duval, Dentist, etc. Trans- 
lated from the Freiidi by J. Atkinson, SurgroH-Dentisl, M.U.C.S.E., 



A TVeatise. on the Duu-aeet and Suiyic<U Opcrationt of (tw Mmtih 
and ParU AdJticeiU, rfc. By M. Jounlain, Dentist, ett Transiiiteil 
from the French, by (anonymous, but supposL-d to have been) I*. H. 
Austen, M.D. 

A Pradlml TreaiiK on IhtUal .)fr'lic!w, dc. By Thomas E. Bond, 
A.M., M.D., etc-* 

The nielhtKl of publitnlion adopted fur this journal is somewhat 
Bingntar, and productive of inc<inv€nicnoe in the inntter of rcferencv. 
The first ten volunice constitute the " first scries/' the sucoud ten vol- 
umes the "second siTiis," and the reinninder, so fur as issued, mnk« 
a "tliird series," each series being nunibenxl in volumes from one 
onwar<l, as though o separate pulilication. The Journal is still in 
active ejtistcnee, being now edited by F. J, S. Gorgas, M.D,, of Bal- 
timore. 

StoclOon'a Iki^al IntelHt/enea- was the second dental periodical in 
ezistcoee. It was commenced alwut November, 1844, being pub- 
lished and edited by S. W. Stockton & Co., of a dental depot in 
Philadelphia, and also in London, England, where Mr. James Rob- 
inson, Snrgeon-Dentist to the Mctro|>olitan Hospital, was its editor. 
It was issued in |>amphlcC form, in monthly numbers, but how long 
it continued to be publisher! has not been iletcrminetl. Wc are in 
pusaes»toh of a copy dated October, 1S47 : and Dr. Arthnr, in 1851. 
Btat&lf that the hddiigfncfr was not then in existence; therefore it 
is evident that its piiblicalion was <iisei>n tinned between those dates. 



* Dr. Arlliur, in hi> essay on Van Historj of Ui^nUil Literature (Am«riciiii 
Jourtikl ot Duiilul Suienoc, 3d SdHcs, vi>I. il. p. 431, gives « list of ihe rcjiuUkn. 
tluaniif the Jiiurrial, wlikh is biuh )nfim|il«tnan(l in(s>rr«>'t, Tb«iiIioveeiiiimera- 
tioti U belk'voil to be correct, being Uken frum Ihv library of iIhj I«U Dr. A. 
Wcttcnlt, wbu wiu ono at the adilnrs of tbn JouroHl. 

t American Journil of Dental Scioncc, U Sorioa, vol. ii. p. 68. 
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also issued monthly. In 1861, Dr. S. S. White became sole pro- 
prietor. In 1865, Dr. J. D. White cciasetl his editorship, Drs. 
McQuillen and Ziegler continuing. In 1872, James W. White, 
M.D., D.D.S., assumed the editorial charge, in which position he 
still remains. 

This journal has probably a wider circulation than any other 
dental periodical has ever attained. It is, indeed, suflBciently well 
known to render further reference to it quite unnecessary. 

The Denial Times and Advertiser was begun in 1851, in Baltimore, 
as a quarterly, under the editorship of Alfred A. Blandy, M.D., 
D.D.S. Particulars as to its further existence have not been obtained. 

The Dental Expositor was started in New York, as a semi-annual 
quarto, by Solyman Brown, A.M., M.D. The design was unique. 
The first number contained "the editor's well-known didactic |)oem, 
'Dentalogia,' in five cantos, as originally published by Dr. E. Parmly 
for private distribution among his friends."* The second number 
contained '* Dental Ilygeia," another poem, also by Dr. Brown. The 
third commenced the republication of Dr. Brown's treatise on ''Me- 
chanical Dentistry," which originally api)eare<l as a series of articles 
contributed to the American Journal of Dental Science.f 

It is believed that but three numbers were issued ; at least, no 
information as to anv others has been received. 

Bromn^s Denial Advertiser was issued in Cincinnati, in 1854, as a 
quarterly. It was owne<l and edited by J. M. Brown, also the pro- 
prietor of a dental dejK)t. Further particulars in its regard have 
not been obtained. 

The Dental Monitor was a quarterly issued in New York City in 
1854, by J. G. Ambler, M.D., D.D.S., and intended for the general 
reader more than for the professional one. 

The Dental Obturator was begun in New Orleans, May, 1855, pub- 
lished quarterly, and edited by John S. Clarke, D.D.S. It did not 
enjoy a long existence. 

The Forcep was the title (as printed) of a monthly publication 
issued in New York City in 1855, by the New York Teeth Manu- 
facturing Company. How long it existed is not known. 

I%e American Denial Review was begun at St. Louis about 1857-8, 
and published quarterly by the editor and proprietor. Dr. A. M. Leslie. 



* Dental Register of the West, vol. v. p. 252. 

t First Series, vol. ii. pp. 161, 231, 265; vol. iii. pp. 81, 189, 233. 
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The £kii<izl R'jpyrikrr wxs irst Lseiiai in Ciocinoad id April, 1838, 
a:9 a quarterly, by John T. To lam L Ic was dfescoocinoed in 1 859,83 
before noted, in eoosequence of Mr. Toland becomii^ the owner «if 
the iKnitfif Rtfihd^ or ^h^ IF^^. 

The Xttc Y'jrk ff^tU'ii Jonm*ii and Reporter was issued in Xew 
York City, July. ISo-S, under the ttiiti>rship of Dre. Geo. H. Ferine 
and Fmnk H. X'^rton. In l>o*'. the name of the pablicatioo was 
ohaniietl to TV .Wt Wrlz I*^t*t'ii J-jHi-^i*iL ami Dr. Ferine became 
distvnneoted with it. W. B. Rt.-t«en3 aa^umin^r the proprietor^ p^ and 
Frank H. Norton oontiuuLn^ in the editorial chair. The manner of 
publication of this j'Mimal. or the liare of its ctjasariony has not been 
obtained. It was in eiL-rence in 1S»^. 

r.^ CT'tc/.i M<:.*/ r^-nt^'l Ij'.mo was c^Jirnn in that citv in Xovember, 
IS->S, with Dr. J. M. Bn>wn as ediror and proprietor. The time erf 

its demise has not been obcaiemi. 

7"v A'uri :.' EiCeri^-u^e was a ni»HithIv i<mmal. first issued aboot 
ISoi*. in Baltimore, bv Henrv S&j.wiien. It is n*x now in existence. 



Tie .V'trAo— 4 /V.'iT':/ il^-virc-.r wasscartrd in Atlanta. (.la^ in May, 
IS*?", an^l isimeil m-^urhly ULtder :he editorship of Dr. J. P. H. 
Bn.'wn. I: is Wliev^d :o have l>?tn disoxnino^ within a short 

ti:iie thertarier. 

Jv r:t.\i:.-»;v was Drs^ rublisind in May. 1>»>«.», in New York 
C"rr. aihi rtTCU.arly a^i^tfarv^i for ^ome time. ;Ki a quarterly. Ii was 
pubLishe^i by :ae Araerioan Har^i Kic^^er i.V<iipiny. and devoced to 
the in:cr\:>:> of iht dtnral brari.:a o: iLa: c-csintss*, under the editor- 
sbii- of R W. Franklin. 

T'v L^"Cu */^. :.".:-.'< was l^-^n March. ISKi in Fhiladelphia, 
ar^d r-i^ .MsL>\i as a viuarttr'v bv Joh3S*'Q vt Land of that citv the 
eci:^ rs beiz^ Dr. Ambit, r T^t's aa^i F. N. J^-fcajoo. 

Tv i"V -- '» r^--.::' •7;'n,.-n% w:i> vss-'kx: in Chk-a^x January, 1S63, 
A"-: ei^To: a: r.r< Iv W. \V. Al.ixsr:. D.D.S., and S. T. Cpei;:hioo, 

az.-: r-!sc.'-^-::;:Iv Vv I-.-. Allivr:. A. H./.. D.Dj>-. and J. Richard- 

... « 

Si-c. D-I*-^, I:> :^r:Ai> •;-:" iss>u-r bdive riv-c i^trn obcain€\l. 

r ■ I* ::' r..4s-s w^As Kc-:::i. July. IS'v^^ in Philadelphia, as a 

'■.zj_-Trr.v. ->'. :cs: 4:: : ;v.;.^ll^r.'^\: bv :!>* Fi-'*al:v of the Pennsrlvania 

. . • . . . 

L- ---r^ : rVuiiil Sar^^.r^. 1: o>:i:;n:;^.i :o l^ t5«ied, cenainlv 
-l::. I>7.\ iz«i h-j Iv^r^ :!>. -^arur ir nx ki5own to as. It is not 
' exi<Cc-r^\*- 

lirw^S Ci-r%i:' .:>,:' £j*!'«:^:r was :bf title of a qnaiterly 
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publication in Albany, New York^ commenced January Ist, 1865, 
and edited and published by B. Wood, M.D., in the interests of his 
plastic filling material. It is long since out of existence. 

The ilisaouri Dental Journal was first issued in January, 1869, 
in St. Louis. The first editors were Homer Judd, M.D., D.D.S., 
Henry S. Chase, M.D., D.D.S., and W. H. Eames, D.D.S. The 
present editor is Dr. Henry S. Chase. It is published monthly. 

The Dental Adveiiiser was begun in May, 1869, in Buffalo, New 
York, by the Buffalo Dental Manufacturing Company. It is still 
issued quarterly. 

The Dental Mirror was the title of a small pamphlet published 
monthly in St. Louis, beginning January, 1872, by the St. Louis 
Dental Society. It was probably (if we may judge, from the char- 
acter of its contents) intended for distribution to the patients of the 
Society's members. 

The Pennsylvania Journal of Dental Science was begun January, 
1874, in Lancaster, Pa., by Samuel Welchens, D.D.S., by whom it is 
still edited. It appears monthly. 

Johmton^a Dental Miscellany was begun in New York City, Janu- 
ary, 1874, and issued monthly from Johnston Brothers' dental depot, 
by whom it continues to be published. 

Tlie Denial Science and Quarterly Art Journal was the name of a 
periodical started in New York City, February, 1875, under the 
editorship of A. P. Merrill. It was intended for the general reader. 
It is believed to have been discontinued. 
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The history of the progress of dental education in this country 
may be divided into four epochs: 1. The methods in vogue from 
1780 to 1840. 2. The causes leading to the establishment of dental 
schools, and the contemporary opinions thereon. 3. The results of 
such establishment. 4. The present movement toward a higher 
standanl of qualifications of the dental practitioner than has yet 
been held. 

In treating of the subject, the above progression will be regarded ; 
though the exactness of the noted divisions will not be attemptetl, 
and no original interpretation of them will he made. It is thought 
that more of interest and value will attach to a retrospective state- 
ment of the ideas of prominent dentists, as published from time to 
time, than to any presentation of original views on the matter. Ac- 
cordingly, this chapter will ho mainly a compilation from pmfes- 
sional literature, arranged, generally, chronologically, and with only 
such individual comment as will be necessarv to make a connected 

m 

narrative. 

The earlier existence of the dental specialty in this country pre- 
sents an aspect almost exactly similar to that of the beginning of 
anv science. The necessitv for skilled attention to oral diseases was, 
of course, apparent; and hence arose the demand for it, — which, from 
the very nature of the case, it was inn)ossible at once to supply ; 
since a scienci*, tlie rudiments of which are unknown, cannot com- 
mand even primary teachers, much less final proficients, in its prac- 
tical ap|)lications. Thus it came that the great majority of early 
dentists were entirely empiric ; and hence, also, the secrecy regarding 
proci»sses, and the professional conservatism displayed during the first 
decades of the existence of American dentistrv. Dr. E. Townsend, 
in an address delivered iK^fore the S(K*ietv of the Alumni of the 
Baltimore (\)llege of Dental Surgery,* (1850) said as follows: 



* Anicricun Journal of Dental Science, 1st Series, vol. z. p. 180. 
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" The science of Dental Surgery, properly so called, is scarcely 
older than the oldest man in this assembly, and in this country it is 
almost as young as the youngest of its mature practitioners. Its ori- 
gin, moreover, is not only a very recent, but it is also a very humble 
one. . . . Twenty years ago d^pntistry was practiced as a secret art; 
its disciples evinced great exclusiveness, and carefully hid from each 
other the methods by which they attained, or thought they attained, 
any individual superiority. The profession was not then a fraternity; 
it had not the character of a liberal art ; it had all the meagreness of 
a selfish individualism ; its spirit was narrow and exclusive, and 
full of arrogance and pretence, and, while it thus encouraged all that 
is illiberal in rivalrv, it hindered whatever is useful and noble in 
generous emulation. But this was not an essential or intrinsic 
meanness of the profession, it was the fault of its ignorance and 
inexperience ; in a word, a fault inseparable from its infancy. The 
earlier history of every branch of the healing art confesses similar 
blemishes, and all alike justly rest their present claims ujwn their 
present character." 

From about 1785 to about 1830, the method of dental practice 
was largely — and at first almost entirely — itinerant. Permanent 
locations were effected only in the larger seal)oard cities, as Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore. The following is an ex- 
tract from a letter of Dr. E. Parmlv to Dr. J. Brockwav, Sr.:* " I 
met (1817) with no person who even called himself 'dentist' from 
Philadelphia to New Orleans, and I practiced in the princii>al towns 
going west between the two places.'' Dr. J. Brockway, himself, 
pnicticed about 1822 in Newbury, Vermont; and records the factt 
that he was then " the only dentist known from Canada to Albany, 
and from the Rocky to the White Mountains," The very word 
** dentist" was not known to many. Dr. Blakcsly relates an inci- 
dent in point, occurring as late as 1834. He went into the country, 
from Utica, N. Y., to attend the daughter of a deaf old farmer, and 
was amused to hear, through a thin wall, the announcement of his 
advent to the farmer, who insisted upon understanding dentid to be 
tempeM^ and finally desireil to know what a dentist was.J 

It is thus apparent that dental instruction of a good character was 
not easy to be obtained. Only those permanently Icx^ted were in a 
position to give it, and then only at considerable expense of time, 



♦ Lecture before the Third District Dental Society of New York, 1869, by 
Dr. Brockway, page 6. 

t Log. cit., p. 6. { Manuscript of Dr. S. B. Palmer. 
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labor, and money. The class of practitioners jat all capable of giving 
instruction " was necessarily very small. Men engaged in a lucrative 
practice, operating during the day, and doing goldsmiths' work at 
night, could not devote much time to the instruction of pupils. Be- 
sides, the advantage of a certificate of pupilship from one of the 
highly reputed dentists was so great, that very large fees were jmid 
for such tuition, imperfect as it was. Five hundred dollars was 
commonly asked for the office fee of a student, and of course, very 
few could avail themselves of such dearly-purchased privileges."* 

" Mr. Family, being desirous that his peculiar treatment of the 
teeth, his operations and general views of the subject, should become 
as widely diffused as possible, for the common benefit of society, un- 
dertakes to qualify gentlemen of liberal education for practice, as 
dentists, on the following terms : For practice in London, $1000. 
In any other city of Great Britain or America, $700. For foreign 
practice, $500." f 

The last quotation must not be regarded as savoring of quackery, 
at least so far as its advertising character is concerned. The dental 
ethics of the day did not exclude advertising as unprofessional. This 
method of obtaining celebrity was resorted to by the very best men 
in den'ti-stry, without fear of professional censure. It is even recorded 
of one dentist, J as a matter worthy of note, that he did not advertise 
himself. 

The character of the dental profession, the methods of obtaining 
education in the s|>ecialty, and its general progress up to 1835, are 
well shown in an essay by Dr. C. W. Ballard, of New York, from 
which the following extracts are made :§ 

"Owing to the absence of American dental literature, and the 
scarcity and expense of that published in Europe, it l)ecame a matter 
of necessity that those who, at this time, studied in the United States, 
should be in many of the more scientific points relating to the pro- 
fession, most siully deficient. This was a difficulty in the way of 
dentiil education, which could be overcome only by rendering dental 
works more plenty, a thing more easily talked about than accom- 
plished, as is evident from the fact that though the evil was known 



♦ American Journal of Dental Science, 2d Series, vol. ii. p. OS. 

t Lectures on the Natural History of the Teeth, by L. 8. Parmly, Liondon, 
1820, p. 99. 

X Dr. John Randall, of Boston. See Harris's Dictionary of Dentiil Science, 
oilition of 1849, p. G38. 

I American Journal of DcnUl Science, vo\ ii. p. 59. 
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and felt, it was siime years befort' tlie renieily was coinmenoed, and 
ly mnre liad ela|i«»l Iwfore it oiilil !« said to be fairly onder 
wei^h. During; ihia time the number of dentists pmcticing iu dif- 
ferent parts of tlie wunlrj- was fast increasing; by tlie year 1826, 
they numbered a little over two hundred ; {*) — of these .... the 
roajority ha<I commenred ppacticina without any claim upon the 
pnblic bej-ond that of having parchased a few secrets from such aa 
possessed tlioni, and were willing to sell, depending upon thuse s«'retJ>, 
and their own ingenuity and boldna'is, to help ihem into practice and 
out ofdiffieulries. 

"As late as the year 1830, the means of obtaining information upon 

such Hubjects as related to denbil surgery, were extremely limited. 

It Is tnie books were Wginning to lie published, but tliey were mostly 

small, jMipidar works, and generally addwl more to the rcpulntion of 

[ ihc authors than to the available literatnre of tiie profession. They 

I were, however, pnxluetive of much good, by drawing the attention 

I of the public to the imjiortjince of preserving the.tceth. 

"In all of our large cities were to l>e found some few men who, 
I having possessed themselves of what might be (wllcd the theory of 
j dental soience, hud put it in practice, and by much energy, ptTscvcr- 
L »noe, ami skill, were enabled t<\adil gn'atly to the information which 
I hod been irnjKirted h) them by tlieir insirur-t^irs. These men becatne 
tenohers in their turn, but like those who had trodden the ground be- 
) fore Uicm, their time and skill were neede<I and demanded by tlieir 
( paticnta, and [he numl)er of sludents to whom they could give proper 
I (Mmiion was by far too small to supply the demand for dentists, and 
I a host of pretenders rushed in to supply the deficieni^y. Dental snr- 
I gery may with truth lie said to have been at this time at its lowest ebb, 
"The various methods in vogue, at this time, of olitaining n knowl- 
I edge of the profraainn, or of fnun<litig etuims ujion the public as 
[ dental sui^eons, may, together with the dentists thud constituted, be 
I Kt down in three distinct elasses. 

" Class ^r»rf consisted of those whose ignnranre was their only excuse 
I for the injuries they inflicted njMu their pntientis and ultimately their 
^ proferaion, as also of those who, having jnirchasetl or traded for a 



• In 1880 there wire, in Cincmnsti, only foiir ilvntixti. In 1648 Ihli number 
j had in<TresKed lu furly-iwo. In tha IhIMt y.-nr, in Boston, there wore icvenly 
L dcntitti. " LuwHl, W^<imr»ter,S[>ringfluld mid inHn.v othnr largo town* (in Mb^- 
I MehuHtlti, in 1848) bftve eaoh from tlrn to ten prnclldng dcnti»t».'' Npw York 
I D«DUl Bevordnr, vol.li.p. 3S4. S.-e T>b1* uT Dvntkt C«iitu«, for ISM), '00, >ad 
I -TO,"»llhs«nd»rthi»i-li>|.t.r. 
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secret or two, depended n|y>n hold-face«1 and anbloshing impudence 
for their suor-esr. . . . Suf*h men coo Id onlj stand high in their 
own e>timation hv dragging the profession down to their level. . . . 
Dentist*, to thi« flay, «affer to some extent from the odium brooght 
uprin thfrir falling by the acts of these men. Dentists of this class 
knew little and cared less about the duties devolving upon them, and 
vf-t they were always ready to receive pupils and in^truet them in 
the i^t-r^M and mifMerifi* of rlental «<*ience, provided they were well 
fiaid for it. The fees exacted in thf-se oa-ses varie<l fn^m five dollars 
to one thou.«iand. . . . The length of time occupied by those in- 
itiators- procee<ling?! depende<l ver}* much upon the ability of the stu- 
dent and the ignorance of the teacher. It was generally cnncedctl 
bv tli^r^f dentists, that the shorter the time wasteil in this manner the 
Ixjtter for all parties. 

" The fteeojuf class mav In* considered as consisting of those dentists 
who, having obtained as great a knowleilge of the principles and 
praKice of dental sarger>' as their time, means, or opportunities 
.would allow, f-anie at once to the conclu>ion that so long as they did 
the licst thr-y knew how for their jKitients, and com|>orted themselves 
in f»ther respects as lx*came goo<l citizens, they had done their whole 
duty. . . . With these may be included tlio^e who omimenceil prac- 
tice with little or no e^hication, and were com|>elled, in order to com- 
{>ete with those around them, to add, by every means in their power, 
to the knowledge and ex|>erience that their practice was daily giving 
tliftin. Many of these men eventually l)ecanie, to a certain extent, 
gooil pnictitionen? ; but of the Ix^t of them it would l>e difficult to 
say whether the gornl or the evil which they had done in their day 
prejM>ndenite<l. Dentists of the second class were much lietter ac*- 
qiiainted with their professional duties than those first descrilied ; and 
very many of them excelled in that branch of the practice known as 
mcf'lianicjil dentistry; and, in justice to them, it must lie borne in 
mind that, at the time of which we are writinir, mechanical dentistry 
wru* consideriMl, by a majc)rity of the profession, to be by far the most 
iini)ortant part of dental practice. . . . 

"I)«'ntists (if the third class, althoutrh numericallv less than either 
of the <»ther classes, had, as a result of their course of practice and 
deportment generally, acrjuired far more reputation and influence. 
.... Th<?se few n](?n seemed, from the outset, to have been im- 
press<?<l with the l>elief that the resources of the science were by no 
mcjans developed — that <lental surgery held a position far l)eneath 
that to which it was entitled — .... and that, as all these evils 
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W>ul3 and should be remedied, it was iheir dwty to devote a portion 
Jof their time and energies to the work.* Uuqupstionablv, the first 
tep they could take wa« to iinpixve themselves; to become thor- 
Roiighly acquainted willi dental siirj^ryas it was then praetieed in this 
wuntry and iu Europe ; to eari'fully sift tlie good from the Imd ; to 
give truths a more prominent jweition, and to uxpiuige all errors. 
This rctjuired years to ncoompliah. . . . The next thing to be 
Idune, was to make tlie profession acquainted with the results of their 
pabors, Consetjucntly, dental literature of an improved charaeter 
^n to make its up|)eiiranee. 
" This change at once twlvanewl the profession. Many of the dealers 
pn secrets lost immediately a most important part of their trutfie; 
jUiey soon had very few secrets to sell, and a still smaller number of 
^urcha^ni. Consequently they were oblif^cil eitlwrto give u[> wholly 
Bin; practice of dentistry, or to confine their attention to it to a degree 
ich 86 nothing short of a pr<is(H'i-t (if losing their means of support 
»uld ever have eom|*cll«l iheui. This was a great gain of itself; 
^nt much more was to lie done. The few had prtuented to the pro- 
ssioa their many facts; but a vast amount of valuable iiiformatinn 
WDS still treasnritl up by those who, frurn their ingenuity or expe- 
dience, had bi-eonic jioBsc^sed of it. Every practitioner of standing 
Imd sonic theory i>r ftict projier tn add to the genenil fimd." 

This graphic narrative of Dr, Bidlard's brings tJic aubject up to 

[lie time i»f the first great change in dentistry, — the revolution in 

e rwmparative importance of the two great branches, openitive and 

piefllianieal. Hitherto the latter had held much the more advanued 

xition. Inventive genius and nicchanieal ingenuity had fiir out- 

ripjied theory, — so far, tlint they were compelled lo [uuise until 

jhftir slower t-orapeer ^^hould afford them a V«ase for further excursions. 

Thus denti^lH had time {au'l occwsion) to review the jmst, from which 

D gather new facts fur the future; and tlie most [tromineiit ways to 

improvement appeareil in two directions :— one, a more liliend and 

borough interL'hatige of opinion and exjiericncc,— the oilier, an 

idvanced ground for the theory of practice. 

The first of tlie.-«c apjienrs to have lieen met, for llie ttiiie, by the 

tablishment of the AnuTimn Journal of DviiM Si-irn,-.; in 1839. 

!%otigh somewhat late, this journal appearp<l Iwfore men eagi-r to 

e and impart, through its {lages, that which they could give or 
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were desirous of obtaining. Books, too, began to be more circu- 
lated and read than formerly. These, though mostly popular trea- 
tises, as Dr. Ballard remarks, were entitled to considerably more 
credit as professional educators than he gives them. They were 
written much more nearly up to the standard of the best professional 
practice and theories of the day, than are works of the same class at 
present ; and were, it is safe to say, read quite as much by dentists 
as by that public for which they were professedly intended. 

The second desideratum was almot?t immediately met and filled, 
by that (to many) new idea of prevention of disease which was des- 
tined so completely to revolutionize the dental theory and practice. 
It was not new, however, to all. As far back as 1800, Hudson and 
Gardette had strenuously advocated it ; and had been joined very 
soon by many of those whose names are now historic almost entirely 
from their connection with the subject. 

These considerations awakened to active vitality energies which 
had long lain dormant. Nothing so prompts to effort as apprecia- 
tion. Men like Hayden, Harris, Spooner, and others could now 
work witli bright hopes of success, to elevate the profession ; and 
work they did. 

Tlie great needs lay, again, in two directions : facilities for teach- 
ing the truths already evolved, and associated effort. Dentistry 
was expanding too rapidly to depend longer on the isolated and 
private tuition of its disciples. On this subject Dr. C. A. Harris 
said,* "We should furnish the necessary facilities for those who 
may design practicing the art, to qualify themselves properly for its 
duties. Dentistry should be as much a matter of public instruction 
as medicine or surgery ; and to me it has been a matter of much 
surprise, that the efforts of tlie better informed of the profession 
have not been directed to the establishment of an institution for this 
purpose. An institution of this kind would not only redound to 
tlie credit of the whole profession, but it would be instrumental of 
much general good. Its influence could not he otherwise than salu- 
tary, as it would have a tendency to drive from the ranks of the 
profession ignorant pretenders, and substitute in their places men 
that would be qualified to practice with credit to themselves, and to 
the benefit of their patients. Men of genius and education would 
he more frequently induced to enter it, for then none except com- 
pefteot persons would be recognized as its meml>ers. That a collie 
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for the pilucation of p?rsons fur the pmression might be gotten up, 
and thiit it wouki be well sustained, I think is more tlian praluible, 
for if u ^^chool of tliis kind was in o]>eniticni, it would be expected of 
dental prat^Cilioneiv that they should lie (.iliiuilvil in it, or, at least, 
thwe whosliould subaetjiientiy enter the proleasioii. The same object 
tui)r|it be aoeornplished by the estjiblishiiig of prufessoraliips of deii- 
tialry in the mediml st'hivols. All tin.' branches necesaiiry t4i a dental 
edumtion niiglit U' taui^ht ; anil should the profession not be dia- 
p«Med to establish a school for their own exclusive Itent^Rt, it h to t)e 
hoped the iui|iiirtanLV of the subject may be soon so felt as to induce 
the medienl institutions of the country to tulce it up, and furnigh the 
net.'esfiary raoiliticit for the obtaining of as thomugh on eduoatiun iu 
this OS in their own immediate profession." 

Ami again, in his npt^ning address to the first class of the Haiti- 
; Dental Collf^,* " Of the qualifications necessary to be p»«- 
by a dental practitioner, and the time reiiuireil for their 
Igniaitlon, few seem to l>e aware. On this subject an erroneous 
bninit seems pretty goiierally t^i prevail. A little mechanital tael, 
K^exterity, is thought by some to b^ all that is reciuisite to a pra«- 
toner of dental surgery, and that this oauld be obtained in, at 
I, a few ww'ks. The prevahjmre of this Iwlief has given uountc- 
mce t» the iissumplioii of tlie profession by individuals totally 
ir|uiilil{ed to take upon themaelves the exercise of its ctnnplitutrtil 
I ditTicult diitits. But it is Iji be hojicd that the day is not rt-mota 
1 it will Ih! reijuired of those to whom this de|inrtm(!nt of snr- 
f shall Ite entrusted, Ut l>e ecliic«t(.-<l men, and well iiiAtruetetl in 
I theoretical and practical principles. 
"Elevate the standard of the rjiinlilicution.'* of thi- dental enrKeon 
ft a level with those of the medical practitioner, and the rt^iilte of 
I practiee will always be beneficial, which at present are fretiiu-nily 
se. Rwjuire of the practitioner of dental surgery to lie 
|ducate«l in the collat^nil sciences of anatomy and physiology, sur- 
, pathology, and th era pcu ties, and the sphere of his usefulness 
1 hifl reB|>ectability will lie increased, lleqiiire of him to be thus 
(qualified, and ho will be able to contribute to the advancement and 
dignity of hifi calling, and by a zealons devotion to it he will soou 
_arrive at an ext-ellencc to which heretofore but few, comparatively, 
IBve attained, and enjoy tlie high gralifioation of knowing that he 
i a benefactor of bis fellowa." 
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Under the spur of such ideas as these was instituted the Baltimore 
College of Dental Surgery. Regarded at first as only an experiment^ 
great anxiety was felt by its projectors lest, through any false position 
taken, they should endanger its success. But so confident were thqr 
of the correctness of their own views of the necessities of dental edu- 
cation that they took ground so advanced as not only to be beyond the 
experience of fifty years, but also to cause many fears among others 
as to the permanency of the institution. " Conscious that its claims 
to resj)ectability and usefulness will depend upon the manner in which 
they shall discharge their duties, it will be their constant endeavor 
to impart not only c*orrect but thorough theoretical and practical 
information ; persuaded that without this it is im|)ossible for any 
to practice the art with credit to themselves or benefit to their employ- 
ers, they are resolved to admit none to the honors of the institution 
except such as possess it. In short, they are determined that no 
reproach shall rest upon them for fixing a standani of qualification 
that shall not at once be respectable, and entitle those coming up to 
it to the confidence of an enlightened community.''* 

The establishment of a dental school provided, in a measure, and 
in principle, for the future of the profession ; but other agents were 
needed for its immediate relief from the crowds of errors which l)e- 
sieged it. Associated effort, as has been seen, was the measure pro- 
posed for this purpose; and the organization of the American Society 
of Dental Surgeons, and, shortly afterward, of other associations, 
proved eminently successful in this direction. 

These great changes — for the better — in dentistry, occurring in 
such rapid succe&sion, and at oncx; com|)elling such radical improve- 
ment as they did, are remarkable. It is believed that in the history 
of no other profession can such a great single stride forward be 
evidenced. So thoroughly were the projectors of these revolutionary 
agents satisfied with their success, that they, as it were, breathed the 
sigh of gratified ambition, and, strange to say, fell back into a supine 
|K>siti()n. The work of further advance seems to have been not for 
them. Newer, and hitherto quiet, agents, filled the van of progress. 
It is true that the originators of the successful enterprises were, at 
the moment of their triumph, already old men, and becoming fast 
unfitted for energetic effort. 

And now began to ap|>ear a list of names before publicly unknown, 
some of whom carried the ideas evolved by their seniors to an extent 

* American Journal of Dental Science, Ist Series, vol. i. p. 209. 
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Kjnod any the latter liiul hclil. But n few yearx after t]ie establbih- 
Boent of dental schools, — even while those iiistitutioii8 were yet in 
their nonagp, — it was liuld that the syetem of a sejarate ilegrt-e for 
dental practitioners waa radically wrong. The Rt-v. B. P. Aydelott, 
Pre§idenl of tlie Board of Tfllsteta of the Ohio College of DeDtiatry, 
Mt its opening in 1845, made use of the following rcmarke: " We 
Mlicve that tlie rightful jiusition of the (]euti§t in not generally un- 
derstood, and, consequently, his diaracter not duly appreciated by 
Iho public. Even his fullow-laborcre do not, in thia respect, always 
•do him justice. His must be regarded as one branch of the healing 
He is therefore a metlical practitioner. Tliia is exactly his 
aeition ; to tliis rank, and nothing less, is he most rightfully entitled. 
. Permit us here, brietlv, to point out one good consequence 
^hich will be likely to result to the science and practjc^w of dentistry, 
|irlien every dentist regards himself, and is riigarded by tlie public, 
9 a member of the m^lical profession. Ho must in tliis case see 
Emore clearly the propriety and importance of going through a full 
coorso'of medical study. ... In this way only can he disosru and 
duly appreciate the multitudinous and powerful, and of^en sul>tie, 
^iafluences, as cause and effect between the diseases with which ho has 
) dn, and those alTeuting tin: wht»Ie or other parts of the system. 
, When dentists generally are ihna qualided, they cannot fail 
jume their rightful rank, as professional men, before the 
Jiublie."* 

Some weut even further, and denounc'cd the dental college as 

Eounded on erroneous theory, and ineffectual in praolioe. Said Dr. 

Bohu Treaor, in l«ol,t " Under the plea of remedying all these 

ivils, what are termed dental culleges have been recently brought 

Into existence. Conscious of the wants in this braucli of the medical 

ufession, and of the obvious inefficiency of a large number of those 

Hio appear In the ca|Hicity of its practitioners, and a belief taken, if 

t altogetlicr for graultd, certainly without sufficient iuvcstigrilion, 

bat these institutions must necessarily remetly the deficiencies so 

HiGratly felt and justly complained of, some of the members of the 

xlical profession have accunled to them a degree of oount«nan<» 

il ap))n]batIon to which it can be easily shown tliat they arc by do 

i entitled. Thity come before the publiu with such couKdent 



• Ainorican J.^urnxl nt DenUl Bl-Iciicc, lit S<?rl««, v.il. vi. p. 187. 
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promises and plausible pretensions, and, as at present constitated, are 
80 decidedly inefficient, that they are a greater drawback to improve- 
ment than if they had never existed. They profess to remedy ao 
evil which they most effectually and glaringly magnify. They hold 
out the idea of giving a complete and finished course of instruction 
on dentistry, while full two-thirds of what should be taught, and 
that the most iniportant, too, viz., all the instruction which every 
medical school inculcates in medicine and surgery, it does not enter 
into their arrangements, nor do they passess the ability, with any de- 
gree of usefulness or benefit, to peribrm." 

Such sweeping denunciation as this, from its very nature, was 
susceptible of instant and easy refutation ; for whatever errors were 
existent in the plan of the dental college or had crept into its man- 
agement, they were certainly not of so gross a nature as to merit such 
charges. But it was not so easy to refute other arguments advanced 
in opposition to the system, or to stop the growth of a similar feeling 
which was beginning to be apparent, — the desire for recognition, as 
professional equals, from the members of the parent branch, general 
medicine. However incorrect in principle this desire may have 
been, it still actuated many members of the dental calling. They 
began to devise means of affiliating, or in some manner connecting, 
the two branches; forgetting that the surest and speediest way of 
effecting their purpose was to educate themselves to a level, scien- 
tifically, with the others. 

But the clearer minds in the profession saw the error, and avoided 
it by advocating a higher grade of scientific education than the 
dental colleges were manifestly evolving. The retrogression of these 
institutions from the expressed aspirations and intentions of their 
founders, was in no manner more clearly shown than by the increasing 
importance which began to be attachcfl to the more mechanical oper- 
ations and manipulations over the practical application of the great 
idea of Hudson, — that of the prevention of disease rather than its 
cure. Long before, in 1841, Dr. Hayden had said that " mechani- 
cal and o|)erative dentistry" was " not, in strictness, the indispensable 
requisite qualification of a dental surgeon," while acknowledging 
that ^* it constitutes an essential part of the profession, as it has 
hitherto been, and as it is at present generally practiced." Further, 
in response to the question, " What rank ought we to, or shall we, 
assume?" he answered, "Although not hitherto recognized as being 
entitled to a niche in the temple of Esculapius, we assume the title 
and claim the rights and privil^es of being the studious, diligent, 
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ant] 8iia.¥S8ful cultivatiirH of at least a brauoh of tiiat important, 
Doble, and mily diviiiely-aanctioned science tlial was ever pursued 
aud oultivaled hy mau, — tlie science ot" medicine."* 

Forming a significniit comment on these strongly presented aiid 
devatin)i; claims, it was averred, in 1851, by Dr. Hnrris, that " there 
is a general tendency evinced by dental students to devote extni timr 
la the practical dejiartments at the expt-nse of the regular locturcs, 
ttiid ihut it lias retguired the stringent taws of the institution, and 
(TfR)rt on the ]ijirt of the faculty, to counteract this tendency, "f And 
Bgaiii, " The infirmary and mechanical rooms are so attractive, that 
it requires ult the talent of our (rolleagueH, and the stringent regula- 
tions of the school, to obtain suflicient consideration lor the n)c<lical 
branches. The habit of dentists, such as dentists have lieen, and 
for the most |>urt yet are, ie to undervalue collateral scientific ac- 
quirements and make dentistry, as fur as possible, a mechanicul art."! 
Dr. James Taylor, also, writes, "I have Ibuml a greater disiwwilion 
, (on tlie part of llie students) to obtain merely meihanica! knowledge 
) than I had hojted to see. . . . The iirst session we had over tinmty 
I students ; since then, classes have ranged from eUihf to fifteen. The 
I jvd sesnon diuUnla were not oliUged to lake aU Ute tickets, mimequcniljf 
we have allowed itwie but Jufl-cowiie ttudenia, and hence those seek- 
ing only mivluittioril htOKltvlyt were stint out. Our ol^ect has \teea 
more to advance the interests of the pnifcssiun than to obtain large 

vlB£St»."§ 

This tendency was strongly evidencet), in the schimls )is above 
Stateil, and lu the growing ranks of the gmdiiut^s, by the attention 
given to acquiring manipulative ability, and the niitltiplyiug of nppi- 
ratuses and instrumental devices to this end ; for it is <¥rt«in that 
the wonderful increase in uumber and variety of character of such 
appliances is solely the result of an extraordinary demand for llieui. 

Although not so strongly marked twenty-five years ago as now, 
the character of the rising pnwltce was still easy to l»e determined, 
and propositions for averting what seeme<i an evil to many of the 
profession were everywhere presented. In 1842, Or. Eleatifir Pannly 
had spoken, in a meeting of the American .Society of Dcntiil 8ur- 
gcuns,|| as follows: " It Ls now more than twenty years sin<% I felt 
the urgent necessity of making the surgical and mechanical bninches 
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of the profession distinct. I regard them as being just as difibrent 
in praotioe as the task of the skillful surgeon in amputating a limb, 
from that of the artist who, in the exercise of his mechanical inge- 
nuity, contrives joints and springs, which, together with other ad- 
mirable appliances, constitute an artificial one. Besides, I have never 
known, with a single exception, any one individual to excel greatly 
in both these de})artment8 of our art. It is here, as in Europe, the 
pradice of most of our best educated dental surgeons to employ 
mechanics to do their artificial work, who never see the patients, 
- — a practice which has never been found to answer in all cases the 
valuable purposes contemplated. . . . Therefore, while on the one 
hand I would persuade our well-educated men to confine their prac- 
tice chiefly to operations on the living teeth, for the good of the pro- 
fession and for the benefit of suffering humanity, I would as earnestly 
dissuade the mechanical dentists from all attempts at o{>erations in 
the surgical department." 

Although these ideas do not give prominence to the higher ground 
of prevention of disease which afterward took much stronger hold 
on the professional mind than it then had, and while Dr. Parmly 
evidently looked u|X)n tooth-filling as the summum bonum of dentistry 
and not as being susceptible of classification as a mechanical oper- 
ation, yet the extract is important as showing that even at that early 
day there was recognized an incongruity between the title of "dental 
surgeon" and the amount of strictly mechanical work which that 
"surgeon" was called upon to perform. 

But as the problem of separation of these branches was one not 
easily — and perhaps even impossible — to be sol veil, it was never to 
any great extent advocated, and, though occasionally revived by 
individuals in after-years, was generally looked up(m as entirely 
impracticjible. It may be well, however, to remember that in all 
large cities, or plac^es having the requisite facilities, the question 
was long ajijo virtually settled, as Dr. Parmly indicates, by the em- 
ployment of specialists for most of what is known as "artificial 
work." 

The main burden of the swelling cry was, that dentists were being 
fully eduoatiMl as mechanics and tooth-fillers, but not so in the more 
scientific and theorcticsil part of the science of healing. Principally 
on this account was denied to them a formal recognition of educa- 
tional, scientific, and professional e(juality by the older branch of 
general medicine. The New York Aaidemy of Medicine, in 1848, 
refused to admit dental practitioners to membership, stating grounds 
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purely byhnieal as reasons.* And althongli, in rpviewing this de- 
tainon, n dentist stnred that " No man onn prai<tice dental siirgeiy 
npnn scientific principles witliont praotjcii))^ medintnc every day of 
hifs life," anil added ttiat "its principles (those of dentistry) can only 
be Inirtied liy the study of the principles of medieine and smyery,"t 
and while such ideiis were Iicgiiniing to l>e larj^Iy held in the youu);er 
profession, — yet the diwtors held to tlieir formerly expressed opiuiona 
on the Hulije<!t. 

The most formidable of the solienies offered to counteract the 
elairueil downwani tendency of dental oollt^-s was elaUonited t>y, 
and fonn<l ita most strenuons advocate in, Dr. £, B, Gardette, of 
Philadelphia, Ijiniaelf a professor in one of the colleges. The fol- 
lowing is the text of his proposition, as reprinted from the vlirummn 
Jourrui/ nf ^Mi<vll S(Witef:X 

" On tlif ImiinrUincf of EnUUdinhinij a Laiurntlup un Dnibtl ^tirgivy 
in ilfli'vil (.hl/ei/fM. 

" Tlio nnilersijjneil, a praeticin^r dentist of Pliiladc Ipliia, bejp leave 

rGS[>ectfully to call the attention of the tnislees an<I nieilical faculties 

I of the ' lUL'ttieal schools of the Unitiid Htnti» to the propriety and 

I advantages of establishing on adjunct profi^ssorahip to the chair of 

surgery, in which the sptxilolty of dental surgery may l>f taught to 

the medical student aeekiitg knowlntge in your institutions. 

"Id making this suggestion, he indulges the confident Ix-lief that 
the existence of such a chair would Iw no less useful to those who 
may lie compclh-<l to pnictice some hnuicli of dental surgery, as (wirt 
of their duties in general surgery, than to the smaller number who 
nay determine to enihraiM that 8|)ecialty as their profession. 

"The undersigned would offer for your consideration some refleo- 
Uona that seem to render this proposal (vmsi^tent, not only with the 
I wants of the student of medicine and the public, but with the duty 
and the intereats of the medical Bch<«la which may act upon this re- 
quest in such form as seems most proper to their own judgment. 

"It will scarcely be nssumetl by any trustee, and BtlU loss by any 
meml>er of a medical faculty, that the profession of the dentist nr its 
duties arc less importfint to mankind than any other of the sjiecialtim 
of surgery, wlK-thcr the oculist, the aurist, or the litliotomist ; and 
lJier«fore it is neeilless to consider such a question open for dvtiate, 



• N«w York DonWl Ri.oorder, vol, ii. p. S86. t IWd. 
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or requiring arguments in a country, especially, where the services of 
good dentists have been so widely and universally needed. It being 
granted, then, that the science itself is of equal importance with the 
other departments of surgery, it is an undeniable truth that, whilst 
all other specialties are taught and included in the' professorships of 
medical schools generally, the principles and practice of dental sur- 
gery ^have received no attention, or certainly none that would permit 
the graduate of medicine to feel that he was qualified for the simplest 
duty of the dentist. 

"Such a state of things was perhaps an unavoidable evil when men 
could not be found who were competent to teach the principles of our 
science, and when there was need of a comparatively small number 
of dentisfc*, and hence no such aid was then called for from the medi- 
cal colleges ; but at this time there would seem to be required about 
twenty-five hundred dentists, more or less, throughout the United 
States, which is sufficiently proved by the fact that about that num- 
ber are believed to he engaged in the practice of the profession, after 
some fashion or other — good, bad, and indifferent ; and to supply an 
increasing demand for well-educated dental surgeons, as well as to 
raise the standard of that profession, would appear to be a matter of 
common interest. 

"It would seem an act of inexplicable unkindness to have thus 
singled out the profession of dentist from among the specialties of 
surgery, and forced it into an attitude of independent self-protection ; 
but a gentleman who fulfills the duties of both medical practitioner 
and dentist with such distinguished abilities as to be an honor to both 
professions,* has traced truthfully the origin of the neglect of which 
the dentist complains. The writer quotes from a valedictory address 
to the graduating class of the Baltimore College of Dental Surgery, 
March, 1850, when speaking of the early periods of the existence of 
a medical faculty : 

" ^They condemned, without stint, a calling they knew not how to 
practice, and a practice they knew not how to improve. Such of the 
faculty as were learned in their profession were found always compe- 
tent and fully prepared to be oculists, aurists, or lithotomists, or to 
devote themselves to any other branch of the profession which their 
interest, inclination, or talents might determine, except that of dental 
surgery. This branch seemed to require something more than medi- 
cal knowledge ; it required great mechanical skill — an education of 
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the hntid as well as of the heail — a kind of eiliication they hnd not 
rewivecl, and knew not where to acquire, and yet affected to dispise. 
The necessities of the community cried aloud to tlietn fur [iel|i — a 
help which they could not lH«t<iw, This drove many Milfert.'rs to 
aeek dental aid out of the medicid profession, and to obtain that help 
which mechanical genius alone could supply. At this the profwwi'm 
seemed tnortilied and chagrined, and loudly mocked at those who 
dared to supply their delinquencies, and united as one mao in de- 
riding the uneducnt^l dental mi-chanie. They first created the neoes- 
aity for an enipirio, and then eroaked forth their withering eunteiupt 
oa tlie creature their own ijrnonineo hod made.' 

"Thu8 lias denial surgery Ijeen left to struggle through endless ira- 
peilimeuls and diffieuilii«, instead of being reganletl us a link, how- 
ever humble, in the great chain of medical scieiH-e, which i«houUI 
with patriarchal strength and harmony foster and embrace every 
bnuieli of the healing art. 

" It is now believed that, among the number of meditail students 
who attend each of the schools, there are many who would gladly 
duvott! themeelvt« to the specialty of dental surgery, and it is fr()m 
these, and at the early sige at which they genendly devote themselves 
to medical studies, that goo<l dentists coulil he formed ; they should 
still be rcquiivxl to earn and receive a diploma with the title of M.D., 
m a guarantee of fitness to practice, and a claim to coiitidenee as 
deotist, Kven among the number that annually graduate, either to 
practice medicine generally, or limiting their attendance to their owd 
families and dei>eiidcnts at the South, a correct knowledge of the 
lhi'<)ry anil practice of dental sutp-ry, such as might l»e derived from 
a course of lectures, would l>e highly valuable. And it is l)elipved 
there would not only be a direct increase of gmxl dentittts, but a de- 
sirable aildition to the number of those who should be competent to 
dettfnnine what constitutes a good dentist. 

"Thecstablishiiient of sei>arate schools for each specialty in mediml 
Hcience (and why should there not be for the oculist, or aurist, us well 
as the dentist?) would api»ear to be the dismembering of a great family, 
thereby lessening its influence for good, as well as that power which 
is justly derived from an egprit da corps sul»Isting in every branch of 
an elevatvil antl honorable profewlon. In this exjtrcRsIon of opinion 
as to the ultimate tendency of dental txillt^es, the undersigned is actu- 
ated by no unkind or invidious feelings, but, on the contrary, he givta 
them due credit for the efforts they have made and are making to 
improve the proliwimi ; and to the Baltimore College of Dental Sur- 
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pry hf: > p*rrw>ofi*rij iraw^ i^ 901& *k 

tb<Eiii in *ai*fc ot oar mwia'al rrAjf^ps*:^ Tk> sikieBfc, ^fc 
DOW aztirii^l tfcoe «i:nGki -jt^k-ois* vofi^L ist rni? <?vte9s. be »Ueii &> tW 

nxipT*MSklW *:Jti?cinir fc»:CTr*trn ch^ tf^xh u>i many ?*rr{v<ti •iL?carrjcir*v< 
of the jr^rotrai h^tii : •n»?ii ^vnipaih:-^ w. .fi*.i nanirxlv ^ff^^m » -» - 
gftit the matoal *t:p«iFl>a:e h»:tw»i«i the ph^-iHan, xiwr ^mr,F»^-.n 4 
the dtrntw, an«l ?h-jal<i be a z*j*>1 rea&*»n f-^r 'N>cnr- T^milartrr ami *vm- 
pathy in their m^jiler of etiur^ad^vcu The K*rned-i- from h>?{i a ^^cite ^t" 
thintr^ as the foia^i •■an n^niily anti«npaie v*ioI«l evx nest bene • 01^1* 
cal men w«^IJ sxn^^imes. iv> tkmix. rei.-eive impiTtanr ai*J fn-,m th 
dentist, in tn^.-in;; to their true ori;rin many flist::kie^ <jt the he^ an«l 
facer tliat now baffle th^rir ifkill. 

^ Whatever at-thm ytyor metii^ ta«ilty or \n <inl of tnistets mav ^:e^ 
fit to take in referett.-e to the* yuxz^isd'jo^, an*i the oi^KCZ thev are 
dcsii^ijrnetl to promote, the iin«ler?izne<l may at least re<pet.-tfullv"arje 
that tli*-y would ?eem to <lemand fair and kirnlly ci*nsid<rnitiMn as 
invoIvin:r matter^ of «leep «»n^."em to the o^nimunity. for wh«jee i<ifetv 
and ailvanta^e all meili<^l leamin;; L- siju^jht, a&J medical c«dlee» 
in<*tituterl awl foe^teretL — K. B, Gfirdftt^.J* 

In reviewing the above. Dr. Chapin A. Harris* ailvanced, as the 
princijial aiyument in oppoefition. the impnutii^bility of the .<c*heme • 
.«ayin/, in .-filjfS'tanre, that there wa* not nx»m for the aAldition of 
another rliair to th** alp«irly rmwileil faculti»^ of metliijul colleges 
without 'iittin;: off fn»m the amo'int of ia-^tniction iiorvrible fn»m them. 
He alsr> riaimeil that the pn>p«t«ition \i-:is made at an ** unfortunate 
tiffH-/' — the dental ?*4-h#K»l havinjr Ijeen yeiin* in attaining it* present 
fio^ition of jK-rmanen^' ; all the lali^ir thu«* spent it was oonteinplated 
by I>r. (jurflette to thrr>w away, and the M»|wrate dentid iibititutions 
ti> lj<r aU»Ii-hril. He als«> (•«»nten<k'<l that, " a<"«'«»nling to Dr. GtirdetteV 
Krhenie, ail the rneilir'al student-* miLst Ik* thoroujrhlv instructed in 
dentintiy. In the first plait?, they will not submit to anv such thin^; 
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rin the next place, no adjunct professor couW so instrnct them, if thej- 
L would. The course of medit-al studies in the co)lcj2;e is no'v so ex- 
I teiuleil, that, with all poH^iblL' diligence, students cniinot 6nd tiin« to 
jict through with it in tiic four months' ses^iion, and general clamor is 
I (luinunding an exteniiion of thi; time. Huw will Ihej- find time for 
[ tlieorctifal, and mechanical, and operative dentistri?" 

On the whole, I)r. Harris eshibileil much more acrimony in hia 

trcwtnient of Dr. Gardcttc's suggestion tlian was at all usual for him. 

I Also, he assumed what was evidently not intended, — that I>r. Gar- 

r dette hud given a plun to be followed, insteiul of, as wits the case, a 

I onf^cstion to be clalNjratL>d. 

Dr. Townseiid, also, in the follo\ving niinil>cr of the AiM^rwan 
\ Jvuiiml of DaiUU Srinitv, cnmlmtfld Dr. Ganlcttc's proposition on 
[ grounds generally similar to those adv.ilii'*^! by Dr. Harris. 

Dr. v. ('. Allen" snpinirtfd Dr. Gardettc, saying, among olhcr 
[ things, "The dogn-e of D.D.S., if winferred with that >itre which 
r should always l>c exercist^d, not to give it Ui unworthy candidalee, 
J must always bo an liononible one ; but ^ve doubt if it would l>e prima 
I fadt evidence of as high a degree of merit as that of M.D. . . . We 
I fibould be glad to see llie profervinn of medicine a unity, and all Its 
I epeciattits under the brood seal of M.D., lutd we can see no good 
I rcHstm why this mnnot and should not Iw the case." 

Dr. B. WiMKljOf Xaahvillf,advm«tetlaBchenicsoniewlmt differinft 
I ill detail, though not iu principle, from Dr. ItonU'tteV. His articles, 
I puliliMhetl iu the periodicals of the day, are loo long for «nlire 
I insertion here ; but us they contain the germ of a movement now put 
I in practice in conniption n-ith three of our univcrsitiai, they will be 
I quoted at some length ; 

" It is not the de»iign of this oommuuicntiou to take sides in the 

[ question [of education} referred to, much lis« to atomic a hostile ntti- 

tude in rt^nl to either of the systems of dental ettucatinn, the claiina 

of which liftve been held up to consideration. Unquestionably each 

is good ao far as it goes. If all otir medical collegwi were supplied 

I witli lectur«t>hiiis of dental surgery, and, at the same lime, there were 

L a dozen special «cbo')la of dentistry prowperiug throughout the country, 

[ ^cre would cert;iinly Iw little cjiuw to mourn abotu it 1 Neverth©- 

I tcBs, viewing lectureships as proposed, and dental coll^:ee a« now 

[ oi^anit»l, in the light of mmplete s^'stcms of dental instnictiou, eiUier 

[ must be rqjardcd, we.thiuk, as measurably defective. If medical 
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schools, including the branch of dental surgery in their curricnlum, 
are to be the means of creating practical dentists, there should be 
additional means for this purpose, such at least as dental laboratories 
attached to such schools and provided with demonstrators of operative 
and mechanical dentistry ; these should be attended by the dental 
students even to the omission of some of the less important medical 
branches ; or the deficiency should be supplied by requiring a com- 
mensurate course of efficient private instruction. . . . 

" Impressed with the force of objections to our dental colleges, on 
the score of incompleteness in the department relating to general 
medicine, I took the liberty, upon a former occasion, to suggest 
the propriety of extending the term and range of their instruction so 
as to include a course of lectures in a regular medical school. The 
spirit in which the suggestion was noticed in a quarter which might 
be naturally expected to reflect the sentiment of faculties of dental 
colleges, seemed to indicate that to press the subject further would be 
not only unavailing, but obnoxious to those having control of these 
institutions. . . . This proposition is offered upon the belief that 
dental surgery is, and of right ought to be, a department of general 
medicine ; that a knowledge of the latter is the true basis of correct 
practice in the former; that dental practitioners should be medical 
men, created from and belonging to the regular profession ; that the 
student in this specialty must be in reality (though not of necessity 
nomiTuiUy) a doctor of general medicine before he can be truly a 
doctor of dental surgery; and that a course of collegiate dentid edu- 
cation should be such as virtxuilly to entitle him to the honor of both. 

"Dental surgery is generally conceded to be a medical science. It 
is so styleil and treated of by the m<>st eminent in our proiession. 
.... This position .... has, moreover, been too strongly forti- 
fied by physiological and pathologicjil facts and indications to admit 
of question. . . . This position bi»ing assumed, it leads to another, 
namely : — That a knowledge of meilicine is necessary in the prac- 
tice of dental surgery, as well as in any other specialty. This po- 
sition also admits of ample confirmation. . . . No one will deny 
that in the practice of surgery, shorn of the 'dental,' a knowl- 
edge of medicine is indispensable. It is a settled conviction with 
medical men that ' no one can ever lay just claim even to the 
title of surgeon, far less hope for eminence or success, unless he be 
equally qualified to assume both the appellation and the employ- 
ment of the physician.' And if dental surgery is entitled to or is 
ever to assume the rank we claim for it, a like qualification is no 
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lees indispensable on the part nf its practitinnera. Such ih indeed 
the prevailing Wliel' ol' the liest inibrnied dentiftEs of the day, what- 

I ever systflni of education tliey have chosen to advocat<>. . . . 

"With these views respecting the qiinlification recpiired in dental 

I surgery, the question arises, do dental colleges, as now organized, 
afford an adeqiiate preparation for its praelioe? Is their range of 
medical instruction cuffiLient for the creation of scientilic and reliable 
practitioners in this specialty? The title and tenor of this paper 
assume the nq^ative. Admitting them to be good as far as they 
go, and as efficiently conducteil as may lie, yet their requirements 
wonld seem to be, of necoiNily, inadequate to the great end in 
view. . . . 

"The course of Instruction Jn dental colleges being admitted trt be 
inadequiiie U* the wants of our profession, we come at once to in- 
quire what arc the means for its extension and improvement? .... 
The only way to muku any eubiitnntial improvement is to extend 
the trrm of Instruction. ... If a full and thorough training in 
operative and nieclianicnl dentistry Ltiuld l>e had under competent 
prect-ptors, so as to allow the whole time of the colleges for the elu- 
cidtttion of theoretii.'ftl prinuiptes, there would be Iciis urgent^ for 
this ; but eincc §uch tuition is not generally aeceaeible, or, if it were, 
is not required by the»ie institutions, three collegiate eourees were 
certainly none too much to insist upon. Moreover, this would not 
be more thiin equivalent to the cuatoranry tttriu nf study in medicine, 
which, in the United Slates, is uniformly three years; in Europe it 
is at least one or two years longer, while at the same time the pre- 
liminary requirements are higher, the branches of study more diver- 
Mfied, and the collegiate scssiona longer. . . . The extension of the 

I term of dental study, ho as to occupy thi-ee years and include three 
collegiate courses, could \te done either by prolonging the term in 
denial eollcgcK, or requiring a. preliminary course in medicine. In 
favor of the latter there is this prominent reason, that it would 
afford a greatt.'r amount of medical information, and at the same 
time allow dental sclnxtls r(u>m lor doing better justice to dentistry. 
.... The im]>orlance of taking a general sur\'uy of the cardinal 
medical branches, liefore the mind is directed to spix'ial details, is a 
ransideration of moment. It appears that there is an undue tend- 
ency on the part of the students to neglect the medical and theo- 
retiotl branches taught in dental colleges, .... which fact of itself 
sufficiently indicates the propriety of teaching ^ui-h branches in a 
preliminary course, where the attention wouhl not be dividul. . . . 
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If dentists are required to l>ecome well grounded in medicine, at the 
regular colleges, a union between the two professions is at onoe 
effected. The disnxenibered parts of a common science are con- 
nected by a natural link, lending mutual support to each other, and 
giving unity and strength to the whole. ... 

''It has been recommended by the American Medical Association 
to examine first-course students, and give them certificates of pro- 
ficiency, etc. Such certificate (which could be regarde<l as an honor 
equal to that of Bachelor of Medicine, formerly grante<l), and a full 
course in a dental school, being prerequisite to graduati<»n in the 
latter, would give a title to the degree of D.D.S., beyond dispute, 
which being thus made more honorable would be more sought after. 
.... It is vain to attempt to conceal or shuffle over the great and 
valid objection to these institutions, arising from the inadequacy of 
their range of instruction considered as a warrant for a doi*torate, an 
objection which has ever been felt, and which must eventuate in 
their overthrow unless means be adopted for its removal." * 

The first college to adopt other of the progressive ideas in vogue 
than an increase in the number of chairs, was the Philadelphia, which 
went into oi)eration in November, 1852, one of its requisites for 
graduation being that the student " must have studied under a pri- 
vate preceptor at least two years, including his course of instruction 
in the col lege. "f This, as has been seen, in some sort [mrtially 
accom])Hsheil the idea of Dr. Wood. All the colleges gradually 
increased the number of their chairs, in obedience to the growing 
demand for higher scientific acquirements in dentistry. 

But they made no radical step in the direction of a change. As 
formerly, they turned out good manipulators but poor scientists. At 
a meeting in New York City, St^ptember Gth, 1859, for the purpose 
of forming a State Dental x\i^ociation, a paper was read from Dr. A. 
Westcott, of which the following is a condensation, forming still 
another plan for dental education : 

*' My position wuHj and w, that a certain number of years' practice 
as a dental surgeon should render one eligible, not necHissarily to 
a degree J but simply to an exami nation. ... I believe that every 
dental college should make practitioners, who are in good moral 

standing, and have practiced years, eligible to an craminaiion ; 

and if, in fad, they are found worthy the degree of dotrtor of dental 
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LstirgCTy, it nhouM be awirded them."* This pinn, iatendcd for 
[, practitioners oi' dentistry wlio were without Jegrees, was adopted by 
I and is now in force under the New Yorlf State Dental Society, wliich 
I body gives the d^ree of M.D.S, (Master of Dental Surgery). 

lu li^(i4, the American Dental Association parsed the following 
[ rcfiohition : " Wherena, lu the opinion of the American Dental Asso- 
[ ciation, no leas than two yeara of pupilage in the office of a oompe- 
1 lent dentist, and attendance ayion two lull courses of lectnrcs in a 
I dental college, is neoeaaary to qiinljfy a student to practicie dentistry 
I properly; therefore Ueaolved, That praetitioners of dentistry be re- 
I qnested not to take students for a leas term than two years, and 
I under no consideration unless they agree to attend lectures and 
figruluate from a duntal college before they enter upon the practice 
I of their profession ; and timt the people should demand of all those 
I who hereafter enter upon the practice of dentistry that they shall 
hold a diploma from a dental college, as the first requisite to public 
I confidence and patronage. "t The same resolution was also jtassed 
Lby the American Dental Convention, at Detroit, in tliatyenr.J 

In 1865, Dr. J. Smitli Dcnlgc, Jr., of New York, published & 
L 'paper§ in which he advocatc<I, as a basis for the then forming New 
I York College of Dentistry, the substitulion of the instruction given 
[by the medical schools for llio establishment of chairs on me<licai 
I bmnchcs in the dental school. Suid he, " Let the trustees of tlie 
I proposed dental college select, without prejudice or favor, the 
[ beet of the medical schools, and approach its faculty with this 
[ proposal : We desire to appoint the gentlemen who hold your 
L professorahi{is of anatomy, physiolc^y, and chemistry to the same 
I chairs in our college; they will instruct and examine our stu<lents, 
I and sign our diplomas. We do not, however, wish tiiem to repeat 
I their customary lectures and demonstrations at our rooms, but desire 
■ ttiat students matriculated with us may purchase the tickets of these 
professors and their demonstrators, and attend their instruction at 
your college, precisely as if they had matriculated with yon. And 
wc offer to reciprocate these privileges with regard to our spedal 
branches. . . . One word regarding the course of study. It has 
certainly been too lax. No man can he made a good dentist by at- 
tending two short courses of lectures. Let us imitate frankly the 
. policy of the medical schools, and re<juire certificates of three years' 
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practicsd stadvy incliiding two ooarses of kdnies, and let there be no 
mbatement for medical graduates, except that the lectures tbej at- 
tended in the coninx>n bnuicheSy while studying medicine, maj oooni 
in place of the corresponding lectures in the dental oonise. This will 
exclude some hastr aspirants for the sheepskin, but it will mature 
those who undertake it, and at onoe place the New York sdKxd at 
the bead of dental instruction, for all institutions of leamii^ are 
univer^lv judged by the severity of their requiremoits." 

Dr. J. H. McQuillen, in 1867, wrote as follows:* 

'* That a general knowledge of sciences may be acquired by per- 
sons of studious habits outside of colleges, with the aid of books, 
is, beyond a question of doubt, true. Persons of studious habits, 
however, are rather in the minority than in the majority, not only 
in the world at large, but also in the dental profession. A general 
knowledge of anatomy, physiology, diemistr\', and the principles 
and practice of medicine and surgery, ... is not sufficient for 
the practitioner of dentistry, for it is quite as indispensable that 
he should be as thoroughly acquainted with these sciences as the 
medical man." 

In a communication read before the Association of the Collies of 
Dentistry, in 1866,t Dr. James £. Garretson made the following 
remarks : ^' The conviction is forced upon us ... . that, for the 
support of the doctorate assumed by the dentist, the greatest change 
muzrt be effected in the matters of his education and duties, for his 
present scientific attainments and sphere of duties are too restricted ; 
the proofs being — 

" 1st. That graduates of dental collies manifest to the world their 
inabilitv to treat anv disease outside of those associated with a few 
simple semi-vital organs, which diseases require for treatment much 
more the skill of a mechanician than that which the world recognizes 
as a doctor's. 

'* 2d. That their attainments are understood by the community to 
be not of the same general character as those of other regular special- 
ists, proven by the tact that, while all other specialists are understood 
as being proper doctors, and so received and consulted, the dentist 
is not.'' 

The principal cause for the last proposition of Dr. Grarretson 
might be easily shown to be, not so much the want of scientific at- 
tainments (though this was, and is, sufficiently well marked), as the 

* Dental Cocmot, toI. tIIL p. 5ia. f Ibid., p. 186. 
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fact of their bearing the new and strange degree of D.D.S., a title 
not generally un<lerBtoo(l, and one wbit-h its possessors ecrtiiinly did 
little, in the piihlie view at Iwist, to render scicntifical Ij- honored, 
valued, or known, Althnngh the dental eolleges have given to the 
profession between two and three thousand regular graduates, it is 
ecrtain that there are extremely few of these (who have not also 
secure*! the degree of M.D.) of whom it may be said that they are 
among our eeientific dentists. It is a fact patent to every ol»ervant 
person, and well known to all thinking dentists, tliat the very great 
majority of the scienlifieally best men in the profession are graduates 
in general medicine. There are some, indeed, of high profetusional 
attainments, who bear no degree or title ; but these very evidently 
belong to that clsuss of sliidious pi-rsons wiio, sis Dr. MeQuillen quite 
too miKlerately obser\'od, "are rather in the minority tlian in the 
majority." 

The present Philadelphia College, upon its organization in 1863, 
proposed to eKtablish n higher grade of instruction, and to turn out 
better qualified graduates, than hud before been attomptcd. In the 
words of Dr. Garretsoii, "Thin eniftrged sphere eonsifitu in the con- 
version of the present specialty into that of oral surgery. Tn this 
end, the student entering this school has ofl'ered to him every advan- 
tage in the way of the study of gi-nend surgery that is presented in 
any university or college in the i-ountry. Dissections, clinical ob- 
eervations, attendanee on didactic and demonstrative (liseoursev, are 
necesury to his obtaining the highest honors of the school, or of re- 
ceiving its endoreement as an oral surgeon, pucIi general study licing 
accepted as absolutely necessary to the (josition iissuined. Qualified 
by such a couree to meet the emei^enries of gt^neral surgical practice, 
and 06 fully qualified aeiy>rding to hix ability as he could elsewhere 
become, his studies continue with a more and more direct applica- 
tion to oral diseases, Iwginning with the teeth and ending with the 
eomplexities of the subject."* 

These changes, strictly adhered to, doubtless increased the value 
of the Rchftol in question, and even hail the effect to bring up the 
other schools to their level in these respects ; and to-day such iiuti- 
tntions (with few exceptions) are nearly on a par with one another 
I to tlie cliaraeler of their currieulums, all claiming equally high 
grounds. Kilt it is a significant fact that, in spite .of these changes 
for tlie better, tltey have uot raised the status of tlie D.D.S. in either 
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the public or the professional view. This cannot be better proved 
than by exhibiting more recent opinions on the subject. 

Dr. George T. Barker, himself, as he states, an earnest advocate 
for dental colleges, wrote as follows in 1873:* "If asked what in 
my judgment would best advance the interests of dental education, 
I would answer, reorganize and consolidate the existing dental col- 
leges, establishing as their successors two or three national dental 
colleges, with faculties selected from the best dental teachers in the 
land, so situated that they would be convenient to large sections of 
country, and not liable to react upon each other, with uniform fees 
for attendance and graduation, and such endowment that tlie greater 
portion of the time of the teachers could be devoted to the prepara- 
tion and delivery of carefully-prepared lectures. In this way the 
best interests of the student and practitioner would be subserved ; 
positions would not be held for honor merely, as is now the case. 
. . . Another point worthy of thought is the necessity for a pre- 
paratory course for dental students which will fit them more per- 
fectly for entrance as students into dental colleges. ... By attend- 
ance for a session at such a preparatory school, the student would be 
better fitted to appropriate the material subsequently oflFered in col- 
leges. ... In conversation with graduates and students for the past 
fifteen years, I have found numbers who are aware of and recognize 
the short-comings of dental education and dental colleges, and the 
conviction has been generally expressed that the curriculum of study 
should be made more practical, more comprehensive and extended, 
and more in accordance with modern ideas and improvements.'' 

"Admitting all that has been charged (against dental collies), it 
is simply an abuse, which in no wise touches the principles or im- 
pairs the system upon which these institutions were founded ; and 
we may rest assured that whatever errors or imperfections may now 
exist will be speedily corrected by a wholesome professional senti- 
ment which no school can resist and live. Our colleges mud meet 
the demands of the age, or go down and be succeeded by others in 
harmony with the times, and measuring up to all the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of advanced and advancing science." — Dr. W. W. H. 
ThacMm, 1874.t 

"Great imperfection exists in the education of dental students, 
or, at least, much more might be done than is accomplished by 
the course now generally pursued. This is true not only of private 

* Dental Cosmoi, vol. xv. p. 26. f lbid*» ▼ol* *▼>• P* ^1* 
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r or office inatruetion, but of that given in the HchooU. ... It 
r hardly neciasary to refer to thi' prMent efatus of dental educa- 
tion. It is quite apparent to any close oWrver that it ia very 
' def«rtive ; ita imijerfectiona are ahown upon every liand." — Dr. J. 
Taft, 1874.* 

" The coUfgEs are the Icvolors of the standard of the profesion. 

If thoy will declare for a studentithip of three yeare, the profcasifM 

I will at on»» a<x|uieace in the decree, and in no case are they excusable 

for granting honorary degrees, except whore eminence has been 

attained by long years of toil and study." — Report to Ihe }Iichigan 

I Baie Denial Social/, 1875.t 

"On close inspection into the workings of dental colleges, it will 
e perceived that, although they have in no wise deteriorate<l in the 
quality or retrograded in modes of teaching, yet the charge of ineffi- 
ciency made against them is not entirely groundless, for they have 
been remiss, if in nothing eke, in failing to eli-\'atc the stnndnnl 
I of proftssionid education proportionately with the wider wope and 
I greater range which dentistry as a speoinlty of medicine has taken in 
I the domain of science. ... A s^-rious dcfct-t in the tcnehingn of 
I dental colleges, one which has given the most cause for iliRsatisfao- 
[ tion, arises from the common usage they practice of graduating stu- 
l dents on attending only two sessions; which ia tantamount to making 
' dentists of them in eight months of actual methodical studies ; for it 
i a well-known fact that during the interim Wtween the lecture 
1 seasons little if any progress is made by them, in consequence of ilie 
> unsystematic and desultory manner in which they pursue their stud- 
. . . The adoption of reformatory measures for improving, 
I and keeping up the standard of, dent;il eclucatiun, Is no lo» a duty 
which dental collegra owe the profession, than it is n matter of self- 
I preservation. For, at the rate they are now mjiniifuoturing an inf'e- 
I rior grade of dentists, with many exceptions, be it said, the profession 
10 distant rhiy is destined to l)eeome orcrrua." — lirporl on Denial 
. EducaHoH to thf Ameriam Dimlti! Axgoninfiov, 1874.J 

Within a few years no less than tliree of our universities have so 
far been imprcsse<I with the importance of the sulijeet of dental eiln- 
cation as to conrtitiite, in connection with their meditul departments, 
[ dental schools. These are, in the order of tlieir np])enranoe, Har- 



•DenUl Segincr of llig Watt, vol. xxvih. p. SIT. 
tibid-, vnl,»«ix,p. ISt. 
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yard, and the Michigan and California UniversitieB. The last of 
these is not jet in working order. 

The Harvard Dental School ranks, probably, highest of any in the 
country, alike in the standard of qualifications necessary to gradua- 
tion, the extent and yalue of the curriculum, and the general profes- 
sional estimation. This school has, very lately, taken a still higher 
standpoint for the education of its students, as embodied in its most 
recent circular, which will be found in the chapter on " Dental Col- 
leges." 

The very general and wide-spread demand for higher scientific 
culture among dental practitioners has already been indicated by the 
previous quotations relating to dental collies, and will be further 
shown, as to the general question, as follows : 

^'The community is learning to appreciate the advantages of 
special training, and naturally seeks advice from those who have de- 
voted themselves to the study of the particular derangements from 
which it is suffering ; and, if we read aright the signs of the times, 
it is also being rapidly educated into an appreciation of the necessity 
of a scientific basis for medical practice of whatever character. It 
will demand, ere long, that he who aspires in any way to the title or 
the avocation of a doctor shall base his claims on a broad and com- 
prehensive medical culture, — not only the minute and accurate obser- 
vation of one organ or one class of diseases, but the knowledge and 
application of principles. 

'^ To apply these facts to the practice of dentistry compels the con- 
clusion that the choice must be made by its practitioners whether 
they will occupy the position of mechanics or artisans, or qualify 
themselves to be medical specialists. To refuse to see that great 
changes are at hand, as concerns the standing and practice of the 
dental profession, is simply to shut one's eyes. Of no one thing are 
we more fully assured than that the dentistry of to-day must either 
advance or give place; to attempt to confine it to its present limits is 
to seek to control that progress which is itself evolution. . . . The 
establishment of a lectureship on oral surgery- in the University of 
Pennsylvania, the recognition by Harvard University of the pro- 
priety of associating teachers of dentistry* with its faculties, the 
quick sale of the entire edition of a volume devoted to the consider- 
ation of dii^ases of the teeth and parts topographically associated, 
— these and other facts of like import are the signs of tlie times. 
. . . Let those now entering the ranks of dentistry take warning. 
Xo mechanical skill, however scientific; no artistic culture, how- 
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ever perfect, will in the near future rank for aiiylbiug raore ihan 

I their Bt8n)[>. Commendable, honorable, remunerative they may be, 

L but tliey will not long coniinnnil rcx-ognttion as (.'Utitlin^ tlieir pos- 

L MBBor to a place in the runks of a learned profeasinn." — Dr. J. W. 

WhiU* 

" The branch of dentul sui^ry is certainly a Itgitiniate specialty 

I of medicine. It should assume its tniH functions in tlic healing art, 

nd \Xi relation to the. rae<licnl profession in ^>nernl. Its pmcticnl 

[ jirixxtsses should be controlled by the principle of mediud sincnce. 

I Onuiting this, the basic elements of dental jinictire will be found in 

[ A thorougl) stndy of the whole physicnl or^iiism. 

"A satii-fiwHory iictiuaintance with thftti; frrounil truths should here- 
i after Im! nHjuired of every student of dental wueiice, iia the first step 
i to brin)r our sjieviully into iu normal relatione to tlte gcmenil 9_\'slera 
j from which it is a legitimate ol&hoot. The time has gc^ine by when 
I mere niechanical skill, with a few funeral ideas, iiickcl up in desul- 
tory miscellaneous reading, can t>e r(^r<led as a ])re{iiinitiun for the 
serious and delicale re.4ponsibtlitii» of the dented pnictitioncr. He 
is a member of a learned profession, to whom the comniunily look 
I np with increasing respei^t in prrjportion as those (juiiJiliis develop. 
I Knowledge, which is power in every other bi-ancli of human activity, 
10 less such in that branch nf the heidiii^ art which l(ikt.« cogni- 
situce of one of the most important functions of the human e*ronoray. 
. . . The requirements of practice are daily calling for a more ad- 
vanced and «ucntific intelligence, and tliey who minister to these 
demands must have laiil up in their mental organbuition the natural 
and actiuired abiliticx t« grapple with tlie ever increasing resjwnai- 
bilities."— X»»-. G. W. Kre/p.f 

" It a true tliat many shining lights in the dental profession did not 
enjoy the preliminary cdunntion which is now felt to lie an essential 
to the highest professional excellence. By virtue of untiring effort 
and great natural aijility, they have aehieve<l eminence and succe^ 
in >tj)ile of thwc duAeiendcs. Such are the men who, enlightened by 
exiKTieiu^i would have the future members of tlie profevion enter 
upon its duties unbunlcnitl and untrammeled, and thoniughly fur- 
nishiHl with all mental requisites for their work. Such arc tlie men 
who are earnestly laboring for the advancement of dental science. 



* DenUl Cosmoi, rol. ilv. p. 60S 
t Raport on •■ Dentkl Biluoftllon,' 
of 1874, p. t5t», 
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The assumption of its responsibilities at the present day, without far 
better preparation than the older practitioners enjoyed, argues a failure 
to comprehend these obligations, or a criminal indifference to them. 

"The requirements of dental practice are constantly enlarging, and 
can be met only by a deeper and more intelligent study of funda- 
mental principles, and a more perfect adaptation of them in practice. 
The truths of the profoundest science must be embodied in the meet 
intelligent and elaborate processes of art. Hence, dental surgery, like 
every other profession, demands equal facility in abstract investiga- 
tion and in concrete adaptation. 

" These seemingly diverse tendencies (the ideal and practical) must 
be brought into harmonious combination if we would bring into the 
profession minds capable of achieving its highest beneficent results. 
In the discussions of a dental society these two tendencies of mind 
will find special admirers, each of whom, if not careful to control 
their previous impressions, will be apt to depreciate the characteristics 
which least impress their minds. . . . Some are disposed to lay too 
much stress on profound scientific indoctrination, supposing that the 
practical elements of professional character will develop themselves, 
or, at least, require much less effort at culture ; others overvalue prac- 
tical skill at the expense of fundamental knowledge of principles. 
Both of these extreme tendencies are to be corrected, and a system of 
professional education inaugurated which shall harmonize them in 
the highest results. Such are the views of the leading minds of the 
profession." 

The various questions before the profession are well enumerated, as 
follows, in the report from which the above is extracted : 

" How shall dental education be conducted to secure the essential 
points previously enumerated ? How shall minds unfit for its re- 
ception be prevented from engaging in its preparation ? How shall 
dental surgery be relieved from the dead weight which embarrasses 
it in common with other learned professions ? Shall civil authority 
be called upon to prescribe professional qualifications, and to repel by 
penal enactments the intrusion of unworthy practitioners, or shall the 
profession resolutely refuse fellowship with any but the worthy and 
well qualified ? What tests of ability, talent, and character shall be 
presc!ribed ? What literary and scientific culture sliall be demanded 
as a preliminary to professional training? Again, dental surgery 
being but a specialty of medicine, how shall the fundamental indoc- 
trination in anatomy, physiology, pathology, chemistry, and all other 
branches of a thorough medical education be secured? Shall the 
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regular medical collies reciigiiiRe Uie Bpecialty and adapt their tuition 
to its requiroiueiiLs ? Or shall the dental college call to ita aid tlie 
medical professor, and ihas ^upplj the lack of basic proteaaionol cul- 
taeer'— Dr. G. H'. AWi/.* 

The above questions liave each received much attention from the 
general profeaaion; and, among others, that relating to the prelimi- 
nary fiualilicationft of students has attracte<l sufficient notice to de- 
serve spratal treatment here. The following are to tliis point : 

" We should always bear in mind that in the proper selection 
of oar students lies tho power of the elevation of our profif^ion. 
They should have a good English educution, at least. Tiicy should 
be persons of a fair degree of tintural ability and mechanical skill. 
Then let tliem understand thnt they have entered u]ion no short-cut, 
easy wuy to a livelihood, merely, but that they should avail them- 
eelves of the best facilities for instruction." — l>r. A. U' Frmitaii.f 

" Whfreas, The present interests of the dental profession rei]iiire a 
more liberal education on the part of those who stmll henceforth 
enter its ranks; and whereon, It is notorious that the instruction im- 
parted to students by private preceptors is sadly inadequate even to 
pre|>are them to enter upon a course of lectures in a dental college; 
therefore 

"Iteaohed, That we, a^ members of the American Dental Conven- 
tion, do enter our most solemn protest against the loose method so 
oommon among preceptors, of merely allowing students to remain in 
the laboratory to piuk up what little knowledge they may. 

"Rrmbxd, That it is the belief of this Society that uo person 
should Ite admitted as a student of dentistry who ia not fully quali- 
fied menully, morally, and physically, nor for a less term than throe 
yean, and that a thorough course of instruction slioutd bo enforced, 
and a sufficient amount of time devoted by the preceptor to thor- 
oughly prepare his pupil to enter u]>on a course of lectures in a 
dental college, with a sure foundation already laid, u)>on which may 
be built a professional character which shall make him an ornament 
to the profession, and a credit us well to lits preceptor as to his Alma 
Mater." — American DeiUa} Conveidion^ 1868. J 

" lifgalt'ctl, That it is the sense of this Association that no dental 



• Keport on " OonlAl Educotion," Ametii'i 
of 187S, p. [3i. 
f Miuduri Dental Journal, vol. vli, p. 351 
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student should be graduated from any dental college without at least 
three years' instruction^ including private pupilage and collie in- 
struction ; the latter should in no case embrace less than two full 
r^ular courses/' — Ameriopn Denial Association,* 

^' Resdvedy That this Association recommends to all local societies 
the adoption of rules prohibiting their members from taking stu- 
dents for a less period than three years, or for such time as will com- 
plete a three years' pupilage." — American Dental Assoaation.f 

'' Perhaps there has been no greater obstacle to the still more rapid 
advance of our specialty, or in the failure of its appreciative recog- 
nition^ than the too prevalent opinion that it is a trade^ easily 
acquired by young men of even ordinary capacity in a short space 
of time. Nor can this impression be eradicated from the minds of 
the people until we, who are devoted to its interest, shall enforce 
strict regulations governing dental pupilage." — Dr. C. A. Kitchen.X 

Another phase of the more recent discussions on dental education, 
as indicated by the last throe questions of Dr. Keely, is, the claims 
of dentistry on medicine. This matter had been discussed during 
many years, in a desultory manner, but has of late become promi- 
nent to a degree before unknown. Its importance is very generally 
admitted, because in the solution of it evidently lies the future of, 
at least, American dentistry ; and is easily proved by the fact that 
those highest in the profession are most actively engaged in its dis- 
cussion. Its exhibition will be attempted by a series of extracts 
which shall present the main points advanced and in issue. 

In an editorial in the Dental Cosmos,^ Dr. J. W. White happily 
illustrates the relative positions of dentistry and medicine. The fol- 
lowing are extracts sufficient to show his position : 

" A correspondent, renewing his subscription to the Dental OosmoSy 
writes, 'Try and let us have more dentistry and less medicine.' 
' Do you ever read the Denial Cosmos f said one physician to an- 
other, in the hearing of the writer, a few days since. * No,' was the 
reply ; ' it takes all my spare time to keep posted in medicine.' In 
both these remarks is evinced the false conception — shared, unfor- 
tunately, by large numbers in both professions — that there is a di- 
viding line so separating dentistry from medicine that the practitioner 
of either division may afford to ignore all that belongs to the circle 
of the other. The mistake of both alike is in the assumption that an 

* Transactions, 1875, p. 14. f Ibid. 

X Transactions Illinois Sute DenUl Society, 1874, p. 28. 
{ Vol. XV. p. 78. 
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arbitrary (HviBion in a I'hain of physiological and [latliological aetion 
K possible. 

"A rc(«nt writer has truthfully remarked, in substajiee, tliat in no 
department nf medical science has there existed stieh a hiatus aa 
yawns between the prufeations of general niedieine and surgery and 
that of dentistry, — a missing span in tlie bridge of practice. A 
patirot, trusting a complex oral disease to the average dentist, fails 
becaose of the absence of surgical knowledge and skill ; approach- 
ing from Uie side of medicine, he fails by reason of a corresponding 
d^cipucy, as common and us unjustifiable, in the general medical 
practttiuner. . . . The immunity, rapidly attaining the ability to 
reoogiiiEC and the readiness lo (|uestion, will soon be dissatisfied with 
a practitioner, general or spycial, who manifesis ignorance of this 
physiological and pathological circle, and the surgical and therajwutic 
iinlications. 

" It docs not follow that a better oomprehension of these relations 
and tJieir significance by the physician will nec^essitnte o[»erative 
skill, any more than a like appreciation by the dentist will relieve 
him of the ne^Hs^ity fur the highest manipulative ability, or coiriftcl 
him to gcncnil practice; but the dentist sliould be competent and 
qaick to diagnosG Bystcnuc causee of local lisions, and the phyHician 
to diagnose the local causes of systemio inharmouy ; and the profes- 
sions will respect each the other as they reo^nize that, standing on 
a OMmuon pUitibrm, and witli common honors, they divide into 
apedalties but for the common good, and that greater skill may be 
■oquired by limiting the field of siieeial practice." 

In support of Dr. White's statement, as far, at least, as regards the 
position of medical men, the following is quoted from an editorial in 
the Pkifatleiphui jl/wficw/ Tivies (1875) which bore reference lo a then 
recent meeting of the New York Odotitologiotl Society. Suid the 
TSmai, "Ijct wiitore write as thej- may, conventions debute, diseiiBs 
or pass rcmihitiotis as they pleas(>, one thing is certain : tliut I).D.<S. is 
the budge of a [Kirtiul culture, and that the me<]ieal profession never 
will stultify itself by recognizing as coequal or as a part of itself a 
profession to the highest positions in whose ranks such a degree is 
tix only necessity for entrance. It may do very well for gentlemen 
who place only their medical degrees on their door-plates before the 
world to affirm iti convention that they prize the D.D.S. above the 
M.D., but in doing so they only make themselves singular ; tlicy do 
not affect or reflect the general public opinion. Those gentlemen 
who look upon dentistry as belonging to medicine shouhl weigh well 
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the words of Dr. Garretson. On behalf of the medical profession, 
we freely admit that many, it may be all, of the dentists who took 
part in the debate at the Odontological Society, far exceed, in point 
of general, literary, scientific, and even in special medical culture, 
many of our physicians. But that does not affect the question. The 
medical profession is perfectly willing to admit dentists to its frater- 
nity so soon as they become doctors of medicine, but never whilst 
they are merely doctors of dentistry. Really, the physicians are, in 
great part, indifferent in this matter; but just so soon as the univer- 
sal law of the medical profession — that the specialist shall first be a 
general practitioner, and shall have no sj^ecial degree — is complied 
with, the medical profession will at once assimilate this great new 
bodv." 

The remarks of Dr. Garretson above referred to were, partly, as 
follows : " Most decidedly am I, for one, in favor of the abolishment 
of the degree of D.D.S. One degree in medicine is enough ; the 
greater covers the lesser, and includes it. A doctor in medicine pos- 
sesses a title quite extensive enough in its signification to embrace 
any specialty that he may elect to practice ; besides, it affords the 
only possible bond of brotherhood with the members of the profes- 
sion at large. We may be specialists, but we can never be esteemed 
as doctors, in the desirable fullness of the term, until we replace the 
D.D.S. with the M.D. ... I, then, and those who think with me 
urge a new departure for our specialty ; a departure which shall be 
general; a departure which shall distinguish our status in the future, 
and which shall make us worthy children of the common Alma 
Mater Medicinse."* 

" The question is not what dentistry has been, but what oral sur- 
gery should be ; not what are the qualifications of those now prac- 
ticing it, but what is its legitimate province, and what the requirements 
for its intelligent practice. We see no force in the assumption that 
because the great bulk of the profession have heretofore spent their 
lives in a monotonous round of purely mechanical labor, therefore 
they must continue to do so in the future. We claim that the circle 
of physiological and pathological sympathies existing between the 
mouth and every portion of the economy demands, first, a general 
medical education, and then special training, tliat the highest results 
in treatment mav be secured. And as each year witnesses a more 
thorough educational training, so will the field inevitably widen, 

* Transactions of the New York Odontological Society for 1874, p. 182. 
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until tln! function of tho dentJet will be merge<l into n practice of 
which llint of to-day ia but a feeble indication. ... As to the 
necessity for special schools fop any department of mcdieiue, that 
ia A qneetioQ open for disniii^ioti ; but a complete medical education 
having been obtained as a foundation, on this basis the study and 
practice of any specialty are entitled to the respect and confidence not 
only of the community, but of all who base their claim to recognition 
on a like scientific preparation." — />*•. J. W. H'Aife.' 

" We Imve seen that the dentist is a spct^ial physician and surgeon, 
and we are therefore forcwl to tlie neocaaary conclusion that he who 
is not possessed of the odiicntion nml skill requisite to mukc him 
a dental physic-ian and sui^eon is not a dentist, and should not be 
recogiiizeil as such by the publie. Whtit, then, sliould l>e (he educa- 
tion of the coming dentist? Evidently, in general terms, such as to 
prepare him to practice medicine and surgery as a dental sfiecialty. 
Uls educatiou should be as thorough and complete as tJiat of the 
general physician and surgeon. He need not, necessarily, be able to 
prescrilx! or ojieratc for the cure of diseases outside of his specialty; 
but, as the general principles and the fundamental sciences that 
underlie and form the superstnicture of tlie science and art of heal- 
ing are the same in all departments of cure, they should be cfjaally 
well imdcrstotid by all curista." — Mirhit/an Skaie Denial Socieii/.'\ 

" Dentistry is a specialty of medicine, and should be taught as such. 
That it is a spet^alty of modidne is, we believe, the biglicst claim 
that has ever Ixien made for it. If this claim ts founded upon truth, 
what is the legitimate infert^nce ae to how a knowledge of it should 
be acquired ? Surely that it should be taught and learned in couneiv 
tiou with a medical college, as are other s[>eciaUieB of medicine. Men 
should be qualified for the pmcti<'C of dentistry-, as is the surg«on, 
aurist, or oculist, u{K)n tlie broad basis of a general knowledge of 
medicine." — Ih: U'. If. Mori/an.X 

"If we desire to be recogniKed as specialists of the medical profes- 
■ion, we should first make ourselves such. If we desire to occupy 
exactly tlie same position that other medical men occupy, we should 
educate ourselves as other medical men are educated ; and it apjtearB 
tn me the best way to do this is in a medical collc^ The medical 



* Di-ntal Cosmos, tuI. it, p. G42. 
t DunU) RegUtur of tbe W«»t, vol. iit. p, 339. 

t Trnniuictiiina of ibe AmericMi Dsnul Auoclatlon for 1873, p. 160, Rapon oi 
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profession appropriate as teachers all of the best material, and if we 
desire to liave the benefit of those teaehingSy so far as the medical 
part of a dental education is concerned, we most get it where the best 
teachers are employed/' — Dr. Judd* 

In conclusion may be aptly requoted, as a correct expression of the 
present feeling in the best minds of the profession of to-day, that 
saying of Dr. Horace H. Hayden's, which, though enunciated over 
thirty years ago, still retains all its original force of truth and earnest- 
ness of high purpose: — ^^We assume the title and claim the rights 
and privileges of being the studious, diligent, and successful culti%'a- 
tors of at least a branch of that important, noble, and only divinely 
sanctioned science that was ever pursued and cultivated by man, — 
the science of medicine." 

* Transactions of the American Dental Association for 1874, p. 184. 
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TABLE OF DENTAL CENSUS FOR 1850, 1860, AND 1870, ARRANGED 

BY STATES. 

COMPILED FROM THE UNITED STATES CENSUS REPORTS. 



•TATB8 AND TBKBITOBIU. 


KUMBBR or DBHTUTS IM 


1850. 


I860. 


1870. 


Alabama 


71 
5 
20 
55 
12 
4 
79 
56 
67 
10 

• •• 

62 
62 
65 
81 
267 
82 

• •• 

51 
89 

• ■ ft 

• • • 

44 

61 
568 

84 
251 

• • • 

'566 
82 
58 
84 
18 
45 
140 

• •• 

19 

25 

5 


145 

82 

121 

155 

21 

20 

160 

190 

154 

76 

14 

188 

89 

107 

114 

421 

181 

20 

108 

140 

• • • 

• •• 

87 
180 
964 

88 
407 

18 
806 

48 

84 
116 

65 

78 
196 

• •• 

119 
48 
21 


114 

89 
189 
158 

24 

20 
167 
520 
842 
225 

72 
190 

99 
189 
179 
486 
259 

48 
118 
271 

14 
9 

77 

216 

1846 

95 
601 

29 
924 

55 

59 
188 
102 

88 
198 

27 
142 
*... 

76 


Arkansas 


California 


Connecticut „ 


Delaware 


Florida 


Georeia 


Illinois 


Indiana 


Iowa 


Kansas 


Kentucky 


Louisiana 


Maine m 


Maryland 


Massachusetts 


Michigan 

Minnesota 


Mississit)t)i 


Mis'souri 


Nebraska 


Neyada 


New Hampshire 


New Jersey 


New York 


North Carolina 




Oregon 


Peniii^ylyania 


Rhode Island 


South Carolina 


Tennessee 


Texas 


Vermont 


Virginia i.... 


West Vircrinia 


Wisconsin 


District of Columbia 


Territories 


Total 


2928 


5606 


7889 
898 


Graduates of Dental Colleges since last census 


Total to date 


8782 





* Included in Territories. 
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